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The Disciplined—the Informed— 
the Educated 


By M. MERCER KENDIG,B.A,, Vassar 
Director, Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine 


N the Private Schools are the boys 
and girls who are to carry on the 
development of the world and its 
forces. They are taught to say things 
and do things and to go into action 
in a hundred significant ways, day 
after day, until their thought, their 
speech and their acts gear into life 
and solve its mystery and its 
problems. 


The qualified Private School in 
America is a nursery of the manly 
and womanly virtues—of the higher 
motives and the finer feelings. Men 
and women of quality are made in 
such schools. And it is the higher 
human quality that the world needs 
now more than ever in the history 
of civilization. 


Mere numbers are a world embar- 
rassment, a world hindrance. What 
humanity needs is quality—individ- 
uals whose lives are governed by 
high principle, whose power and 
inspiration are applied to the public 
weal and the betterment of the con- 
dition of all the people. 


There is nothing so obstructive 
to the progress of the world as un- 
disciplined, uninformed, uneducated 
men and women. We owe a great 
debt to the teachers of the race and 
to our Private Schools that are 
turning human waste into human 
productiveness. 


Are your children destined for 
the world’s waste-basket or for its 


high service? 
The publishers of THz Rep Boox 


Macazine have for many years real- 
ized the value of the Private School 
as an institution. They have estab- 
lished a comprehensive School Serv- 
ice Department which gives to 
readers, without charge, carefully 
collected information about schools 
throughout the United States. Please 
refer to the schools listed on the 
following pages for a list of worth- 
while schools—or we shall be glad 
to help you personally if you are 
having difficulty in the selection of 
a school for the second term. 
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Ee Eelonial Sched 


In the refined residential section of 

Washington. Courses include grades, Gis 
academic, college preparatory, col- 
legiate, fine arts, domestic science, 
secretarial and business training. 
Gymnastics, athletics, dramatics 
Attractive social life with 
cultured home influences. 
For catalog, address 
Miss Jessie Tru- 
man, Associate 
Principal, 1535 
Eighteenth St. 
Washington, 0.C. 


















CHEVY CHASE SC HOOL | 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 


at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest F antares, Ph. D., Headmaster, betiementasnncen D.C, 


GUNSTON HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 


A school = girls. Rate $1500. Preparatory and 


a academic courses. 
two years uate and college work. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science, Athletics. 


MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 
Suburban School for Girls 
Two-Years’ College Course; Preparatory Department. 


Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Gymna- 
sium. Swimming and riding. 
Sister Secretary, 4270 Wi in Ave., Washingt 





D.C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women. Occupies beautiful estate and combines 
advantages of city and country. High School and Collegiate forms, 
Household Science and Arts. Secretarial branches. Music, 
Expression and Modern Languages. Athletics. Address 

THE mananicsusstonate Cainest, Washington, Db. Cc. 


Maryland College 


For Women, ten miles from Baltimore. Four-year courses 
leading to all degrees. Two-year course leading to certificate. 
Personal supervision of strong faculty. Modern fireproof build- 





ings. Athletics. nce tk "Lethervitie. mMd’* 
National Park Seminary 
FOR GIRLS Washington, D.C. Suburbs 


The Sandamentele of college training in a 2-year 
diploma course. - ane Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Catalog on rit 
JAS. EB AMENT LD, President, Box 195, Forest Glea, Maryland 


MISS GILDNER’S 


College Prep. 


G2 €' ver PRINCETON SCHOOL 
Miss Laura R. Gildner, Princeton, N. J. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 

PENN H SCHOOL for GIRLS. College Preparatory, 

Modern Language and Special Courses. 

Certificate privileges. Roonis with private bath. May each year 

spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interruption. New 

gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $800. Catalogue and 

views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin., Box R. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to comems. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. Catalogue. Ss. 
MOULTON, A.B. Headmaster; A. KR. GRIER, President, 
Box 15%, Birmingham, Pa. 





LINDEN HALL  Scioot For 100 GIRLS 178th Year 
In Far-famed Lancaster Co., ‘Garden Spot of the U. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Academic, Home Economics, Sec retarial, 
Music, Art, Expression. Courses tor High School graduates, Sepa- 
rate Junior and Intermediate Depts. Gyninasium, Swimming Pool. 
Attractive, wholesome home life. Careful supervision. Catalog. 
Address &. @. Stengel, | o. o., Sex 137, Litits, Pa. 


Walnut Lane School 


for Girls in Philadelphia. Junior College, College Prep. 
and Academic School. Music, Art, mestic Science, 
Sosnetages Courses, All athletics. "Catalog. 


5, EONA JONNSTON, A. B., Prin. 


CEDAR CREST a life cone men who 


campus, with modern dormitories. 
Degree and certificate courses = Liberal “Arts, Secretarial Science, 
Household Arts, Music and E New Depart in 
Religious Education and Social’ Service. 

Wm. R. Curtis, Litt. D., All Pp t 


66th Year 
Uldest Sehoot 








A college for young women who 
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miles from 
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tion required. 
tions are freely used. 


Outdoor Sports. 


College Courses, 


June. 


Send for New 
‘ear Boo 


Kendall Ball 


a SCHOOL FOR G 
College prenerad —— High. 
i "One _=_— Intensive Y ea’ 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P - KENDALL, Prides Crossing, Bever.y, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 5% YOUNS 


121st year. Thirty miles from Bd 
Address the Principal 
MISS MARION COATS, A. M. 
160 Main Street Bradford, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 4, 225%, S<" 


England country 
school for girls. 25 miles from Boston. Preparation for college 
with special intensive ppt ond eourse for college examinations. 
Extensive grounds. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE "W. EMERSON, Principals 
30 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Massach chusetts 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 


Guy M.¥ Winslow, Principal, 140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


HILLSIDE fox"s.er: 


5 miles from New York. Preparation for 
General 








Exceptional 


























college entrance examinations. 

courses. Organized athletics. 
MARGARET R. a, A. B. (Vassar) ( 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. » (Smith) 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


In the Country 
One hour from New York. 
Junior and Upper Schools, 
Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


(Prins. 





48th year. College Preparatory. Secretarial and 
Domestic Science Courses. Gymnasium. Organized 
athletics. Outdoor life on a -acre school farm. 


MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., Principal, Waterbury, Conn. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 4 select. school 
for girls. Convenient to New York and Philadelphia, 
College preparatory and general courses. [wo years’ 
finishing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. 
Individual attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa, 


ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses, Col- 
lege preparation for best women’s colleges, Modern 
equipment.- Swimming pool, Mild climate permits 
outdoor work the year around, Catalogue. Address 

Mary Vardrine MeRee, M. A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, 8. C. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls 


and Young Women Box F, ROANOKE, VA. 

In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. Elective, 
Preparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Home Economics, Catalogue, Address Mattie P. Harris, 
President. Mrs. Gertrude ) Barrie Boatwright, Vice-President. 





‘SUMMER CAMPS 





The LUTHER GULICK mee 


IN MAINE Febqar Wohslo, for girls 13 t 1B. 
Little Wohelo for girls 8 to 13. 
Camp Timanous for young boy eailiated but under 
separate management. 
Address 122 High Street, Portiand, Me. 


We send students to college on certificate and examination. Many 
girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish to go to 
But often they desire advanced work in a new environ- 
ment with competent instructors, with studies best meeting their tastes, 

We offer just these opportunities. 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. 
Diploma. Graduation from high school not necessary. No examina- 


All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and historical associa- 
Special Work in Voice, Piano, Violin, ‘Cello, darp, 
and Pipe Organ with eminent Boston masters. 
Horseback Riding (our own stables); 
Course on the property; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; 
Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 x 90 ft., with Swimming Pool. 
A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 
Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, 
lent Secretarial Courses; Courses in Busiriess Management; Junior 


Special preparation for the comprehensive examinations next 


New Students will be admitted after the Christmas holidays. 


opportunities 
with a delightful home life. 








FOR GIRLS 













Students take English or Lit- 
All subjects count for 


9-hole Golf 


Home Decoration. Excel- 


1671 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


The Scudder School 


West Seventy-second Street at Riverside Drive, NewYork. 


7 balding: 200 students, Unusual practical courses. 
(ADSELEC Fa SCHOOL:—Preparatory and general. 
(B)POST GRAD TE: —1. Domestic Science and Home 
Management; 1- a = course with diploma. 2. Secretarial; 
includes Spanish, French, Library Methods, etc. 3. 
Social Welfare and Community Service; training for com- 
pensated or volunteer work. Classroom instruction and 
actual feld work, Gymnasium, swimming, ig Dormi- 
tories ‘ike college life. Address Miss R. Scudder 





















New York City, N - ¥. 244 tw. 3a &. 
Airs. Boswell’ 5 Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West 54th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or studio. Elective Chaperonage. Eighth Year. 
Telephone Schuyler 3106, Open All Year. atalogue. 

AER Che Castle 
“| Miss Mason's School 
- for Girls 
_ Box 960 _Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New New York 
OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 
We offer with diploma, Academic, College Preparatory, 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Sec retarial and Home Maki 
Courses. Separate school for young girls. In beautifu 
pe shester, 30 miles from New York. 55th year. 
Address dress Clara ¢ Fuller, » Prin, I- K Ossining-en- Hudson, New York 
DREW SEMINARY The Carmel School 
for Girls on beautiful 
lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. 
lien scholastic standing. Small classes. General and special 
courses. Separate —, for — - ae Athletics. 58th 
year. Moderate cha ick acidre 
Dr. Clarence P. M jeiland, ‘President, Box 514, Carmel, ‘XN. . ve 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE. 

Founded by Mrs. Kussell Sage in connection witl 
wuane Willard School. A School of Practical Arts, 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics. B. A. and 
B. S. Degrees. Address Secretary, 

“RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. ¥. 





Centenary Collegiate Institute 

A girl’s school in beautiful country near New York. 
5 modern buildings ; 50 acres ; $600,000 equipment ; 
ming pool, etc. Sensible regulation and dress. College prepara- 
tory certificates. General and special courses. Catalog on request. 


DR.ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres.,Box93,H ackettstown,N.J 


49th year, 
athletics, swim- 


tor aera Jenkintown. 
FOR YOUNG WoMEN. 
ood School (Inc.) A Cultural and Practical 
hwood of Philadelphia. Preparatory; College Depart 
ments; Conservatory of Music; Art, Oratory, Home Economics, 
Secretaryship, Gymmastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming 
pool. heen ay mnasium. Address Beechw wood School. Box 455. 


SEVEN GABLES ©,3;:! 

6-14 Yrs. 
Thoroughly equipped for the development of junior girls. 
Special care for health. A real and beautiful home. New 
gymnasium and pool. Horseback riding and canoeing. 


Address Mr. and Mrs.H.M. Crist, Principals, Bex 1532, Swarthmore, | Pa. 


School. 











DARLINGTON fzunted i961 
For Young Women. 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Physical 
Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory courses, All 
sports. ymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pe. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


RESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and are 
Jepartments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training. Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
9001. Woody Crest is the School Farm and 
Bounty Club. References required 
poklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 








BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
Noted for: select pat ; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Lay Pits. sy y Aths ta. Standard A. B. course 
special advan sic, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
culture. 31 bui flings, sports; swimming, boating, horseback 
riding, etc. Catalog end illustrated 


Address BRENAU, Box F. Gainesville, Ga. 


GULF -PARK By-the-Sea 


A Junior college for young women. National patronage. wo years 
__ four years hi school. All new buildings. Land ba weter 
spo! year ‘Found. achel Lindsay, celebrated poet, teaches Mod- 
ern Poetry. 1923-24. 


Address Gulf Park College, Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


Southern Seminary séthyear 


A School of Character. Girls and Young Women, Blue Ridge 
Mtns. of Virginia. Preparatory, Seminary and Collegiate, Music. 
$90. Hyoreess 2, Commercial, Home Economics, Sports,’ Health, 


atal Box 980, Buena Vista, Va. 


Eastern College ce 


Women 
Standard Junior College and High School Courses ——— Ar, 
Physical Educa a Expression and Household Art 
Fe atalog and Book of Views adcre 
kK. H. HO“ IDAY, President 


FAIRFAX HALL for ate 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main line railroads. 
College_preparatory, _poeee graduate work, Music, Art, 








Manassas, Va 


Home Economics yression, Secretarial. Modern 
building, 21 acres. hi ing. Golf. $25, JOHN NOBLE 
MAXWELL, Pres., Fairtax Hall, Box B, Basic, Va. 





Junior College 
and Finishing 


SOUTHERN COLLEG 


One-year or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasium, 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate §600. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc, New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 


wt acre campus with beautiful lake. 


E. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women. 4th year. 2 states. H 

& Jr. College. Music, Art, Expression, x Scie mc e 
and Secretarial Courses, Bracing climate. Alt. 1,900 ft. 

Gym. Swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths. 


Va., Bristol, offsinger, A. M., Pres. 


COLLEGE 
ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS ven women 
Standard Courses leading to degrees. 83rd year. Expression; 
Household Economics; Music; Art, Extensive Campus 
ACADEMY - — years High School. For Bulletins and 
illustrated Booklet, addre 


THE REGISTRAR, Box 200, St. Mary-of-the- Woods, Indiana 


Lenox Hall 


Select School for Girls. 
catalogue address 


climate. 


Enrollment limited. For 


Mrs. M. Louise THOMAS 
MISSOURI, Kirkwood, Box 1022 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


Principal, 


A Standard College for Young Women, with Classical, Voca 
tional, Music, Art, and Expression depert ments 
138 acres of campus for outdoor sports, Golf, Hockey, Tennis 


$0 Minutes from St. Louis. Catalogue upoa application 
J.L.1 L. ROEMER, President, pee 1023, St. Charles, Mo. 


Starrett School for Girls "2'';'' 


year 
demic, college preparatory and graduate courses, ne ive 
with University of Chicago. Prepares for college. A Home 
School in elegant, fireproof luilding. Located in one of Chicago's 
finest residential districts. New term starts Feb. 5. For catalogue 
address Box 24, 4932 lake Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 4 years Academy 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 72nd year. 35 acres. 
Outdoor sports. 9 buildings. a College dormitory. Separate 


nuildin, MPM irls. Catal 
REV. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Rockford College for Women 
A college of distinguished graduates. A.B., B. S.. A. M. de- 
grees. ammpus of wooded acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate in athletics. 
a Write for catalog and book of vie 


Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D., President, Box RB., Rockford, Ill. 








An intimate college with many student | 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


los 4) ames fRanch 





“LOS ALAMOS RANCH 

Eighth Summer Camp — tn the high timbered Rockies. 

invigorating— COOL —Healthgiving—No Mosquitos. 
A wonderful Summer for the Boy. Headquarters—**The 
L. House"’ of huge logs—all modern appointments—on 

i0-acre Ranch way up in the mountains—Trips with 
pack horses into the wilds of the Rockies—A Cow Pony 
Ce each boy—wonderful trout fishing—A real **man’'s 
Summer for your boy under the gasefal management 
of the trained staff of Alamos Ranch 

Write at once -- - Limited to 20 boys 

Address A. F Sawer ~los A Ranch School 


PAGE 


A big school for little boys 

Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful 
big men. Parents appreciate the 
atmosphere of sympathy, under- 
standing and +P for 
their little boys at Lady 
teachers to fifth ee ‘Tender 
care of House Mothers. 

The _ catalog will , onan interest 
you. Write for it to 

ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles, California 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School -Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swim- 
ming pool. Supervised rifle practice. Summer term and camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY California's 


most beau- 
tiful school, highest scholarship, thorough character 
training, completely uipped playgrounds, swimming 
pool, horsemanship, colt. band, radio, all athletics. In 
session all year, summer camp, enroll any time. 
Address 


the Headmaster, Park, Angeles. 
HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Portland, Quagen 
For manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 
Primary through college preparation. Cat- 





























west, 
alogue on request. 











New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school, located in a high, dry 


climate. For information, address 
Colonel J. C. Troutman, Superintendent, 
Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 


Wentworth Military Academy 


High School, Junior College, Grete School. _Gov- 
ernment Supervision. ht. All Athletics. 
Largest gymnasium in PAL, ‘Swimming Pool. 
43 miles from Kansas City. Catalog. 

Gol. 8. Sellers, Supt., 182 Washing Ave., Lexing 






. Me. 














| Mid-Year’s Entrance | 


| Due to unprecedented conditions, 
some of the best residential schools 

can accept a few additional pupils 

at mid-year’s (February 1st) for 

the second term. 

If you were unable to send your 

| child to a boarding school last au- 

tumn and wish to do so at mid- 

year’s, the School Director. can 
save you time and thought. She 
has on file a list of the reliable 
schools which will have vacancies 

and will be glad to furnish you 

with this and other information. 


Be sure to state the age and previous edu- 
cation of the boy or girl, also the approx- 
imate amount you are prepared to pay 
for board and tuition, and section of the 
country in which you wish the school. 


THE RED BOOK MIAGAZINE’S 


School Department 
33 West 42nd Street NEW YORK CITY 











<< 











SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


BOYS ENTER TO ADVANTAGE AFTER 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS OR BEFORE 
FEBRUARY 1ST MID-YEAR 





An endowed College Preparatory School 
which stands for sound scholarship and 
virile manhood. A school of workers with 
a fine school spirit. Boys are made to 
realize that here they are to lay the broad 
foundations for successful careers. Uni- 
forms worn. Military train- 
ing, modeled upon West 
Point system, gives correct 
and manly bearing, exact- 
ness, promptitude. Shat- 
tuck has every modern 
facility. 240 acres. 16 
buildings. Athletics in 
charge of eight coaches. 
Founded in 1866. 

Prompt application 
should be made for 
mid-year entrance. 
Mm” Address 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. 




















— —e oa enaanies -- 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 
70 mi. from Chicago. An Endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 
“WISCONSIN, Ww aukesha County, Delafield. 


St. John’s Military Academy ™*,imsyic*" 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high ground, ia 
Waukesha County Lake region. Catalog. Box 16-A 


IAKE FOREST=NON-MILITARY 


Strictly_ College Preparatory Academy for Boya 

Honor Ideals. Hour north of Chicago; on Lake. 
Modern Buildings—all athletics—Endowed. 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster. Catalog 
on request. Box en: 106, Kane Lake ) Foret, mm. 


76th Year 6th ‘Year 








ODD! 


The oldest and the leading school for young 
boys in the West. Genuine home life. One 
hour from Chicago. Address Noble Hill, 
Principal, Box D-4, Woodstock, Ill. 


MORGAN PARK 








MILITARY ay — Col. H. D. Abelis, Sup 
— M ark, Ch o, UW. = Charac oy “haute 
ng. Lower "uchook High standards. Indi, al 


attention. 5 50th anniversary year. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Il. Boys taught ‘how to study.” 
Graduates enter college without exami- 
nation. Also business courses. 44th year. New 
dormitory ready now. CATALOG of Dept 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill euhessante to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Certi 
icates admit = colleges. Athletics. 

. HENSHAW, Superintendent 


OHIO, jemaaee HILL (near Cincinnati), Box 27 


Western Reserve Academy, ‘Hudson, Ohio 
An endowed school for boys. Six modern buildings, large Canipus 
Preparation for college or technical school. Thorough co: 
Agriculture. One instructor for every ten boys. All a 
Rates $00, m.; or catalog address 

he Principal, Box R-67, Hudson, Ohio 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL **:22*2 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of ath let 
military and general activities that reach every boy 4 
Honor System that builds character. High — and J 
college. FOR CATALOG ADDRE 
754 Third St., 








Tenia, Mo. 


Missouri Military Academy Soden tee 


ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 





ceptional. For catalog address Cou, E.Y. Bur Ton. Pros. 
MISSOURI, 


Mexico, Box 124. 














The Red Book Magazine 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 











New York Military Academy 
CORNWALL-ON- HUDSON, NEW YORK 


More than military training—an En- 
gineering Preparatory School with a 
reputation for thorough scholastic 
work. Wholesome military training, 
College Preparatory and Junior 


Schools. Supervised athletics and 
study, Cavalry, Infantry, Cadet Band. Our illus- 
trated catalog tells the story of this famous school. 


Brig.-Gen. Mitton F. Davis, U.S. A., Supt. 














ROXBURY 


A highly specialized type of pre- 
paratory school majoring three im- 
portant features in a boy’s education. 

1. Tutorial system of instruction. 

2. Well-organized life of a high-grade pre- 
paratory school. 

3. Supervised athletics under expert trainers, 

For booklet, address 
A. N. Sheriff, Headmaster 











K le lo Scheel fiw 50 boys 6 to | to 16. Beautiful location, 2 vation 

y from New York. 34th year. First prize win- 

ner competitive military drill 71st armory, N. Y. Fine athletic 

field—outdoor gym. ‘‘Your school looks so homelike’’—visitors’ 

expression. Summer camp in the Catskills, DR. PAUL KYLE 
Box 23, Irvington- on- Hudson, New York 





CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Individual attention. Small classes, Athletics. Well- 
known school crew. Enrollment 100. Write for 
catalogs. THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, 38, ithaca, #. ¥. 


St. Johns School 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON." Y¥ 

Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small classes. Military 

trainin: Athletics. Separate school for bo: x under 13. 
William 3 Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 














ROXBURY SCHOOL, Cheshire, Conn. 
An Endowed 


PEDDIE 4 School for Boys 


College preparatory, eaten 
with ¢ uates now 

leading in scholarship , 
and student activities 
in 26 colleges. Peddie 
believes in physical 
development for the 
right growth of the 
mind. Study hours 
supervised by expe- 
rienced teachers. 
60-acre campus. All athletic sports, swimming 
pool and gymnasium, Lower school for boys 
10-14 years. 58th year. Booklets. Address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmast 








MILITARY / 
ACADEMY \. 


An Ideal Home School \ 
for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. Largest private 

academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years 
prepared for the Universities, Government 

Academies or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, 

bracing mountain air of the proverbially 


| 
| 





healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring water. 
High moral tone. Parental discipline. 


Separate Suliding and special teachers for 
younger boys et training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady 
lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, 
swimming pool, athletic park, Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys 
from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual in- 
struction by our tutorial system. Acad- 
emy sixty-four years old. $600,000 plant, 
ful equipment, absolutely fireproof. 
Charges, $650. Catalog free. Address 
| COL. THOS. H. ae, B. S., President 
Box R Kable » Staunton, Va. 























Box 1-F, Hightstown, N. J. 














WORCESTER ACADEMY “FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





WITH COLLEGE VISION 








(Military) Thorough prepa- 
Moheg an Lake School ration for College, Technical 
School or ee oe with certificate privileges. Average number 
ot pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. 
Physical training and Athletics under professional direction. 
E. LinpeR, A.M., Principal. 
NEw __NEw YORK, Mohegan _Lake, W Westchester County, Box 62. 


' Saint John’s School 

College Preparatory, Military. 
Among the hills, near Syracuse, Graduates now attending 51 

colleges. Thoroughly equipped. Well ordered athletics. Busi- 

ness course. Junior school for boys 10 to 14. 35 years-under pres- 

ent mana: nt. Catalogue. Address 

Gen. Wm. Verbeck. Pres. Box 91, Manlius, N. N.Y. 


BORDENTOWN Mies, 
Institute 
Thorough pacpqration for quiioge or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to stv "3 Ls rvised athletics, 39th year. Cat- 
alogue, Col. T ye al -_“ Commandant, 


MANLIUS 








A School for Boys. 3% hours | 


SUFFIELD from New York City. Thorough } 


reparation for college or business. Complete equipment, 
Department for young boys. Housemother. Booklet. 


Hobart G. Truesdell, Pd. D., Litt. D., Principal 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 





The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD tix SCHOOL 


cor and self-reliance. The 
school wit ersonal touch. 42 miles 
from New ve miles from Philadelphia. 


For catalog address 
Major Chas. M. » Box 118, Freehold, N.J., 


orderline 





Drawer © C-28, BORDENTOWN. DELAWARE, 


Princeton Preparatory School 2:5; 7B. Fine, 


Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. ag 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class or- 
ganization. Excellent equipment. Special attention 
to athletics and moral welfare. 50th year. For catalog 
address Box SG, | Princeton, N. 3. The Registrar ‘° 








Wenonah Military Academy 

Well chosen teaching staff pre- 

pares for college or business. Special School for Juniors. 

Clayton A. — Supt. Cc. Meade Lorence, Com. 
Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 


12 miles from Philadelphia. 





Colle: > 
Perkiomen School for Boys wm. 
Music, Business. All athletics. 2-acre campus. 
Scholarships. Development of Character and Training 
for Service our aim. Junior School for younger boys in 
separate cottage. Catalog. OscaR 8. KRIEBEL, D. D., 
Box 129, PENNSYLVANIA, bennsbure. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
a Winter Home in Florida 


High scholarship pose clean, winning athletics. Thorough Busi- 
ne«s and College Preparatory courses. K. M. I. Certificate ad- 
mits to lez ae v -olleges, and Universities. 

t Our New ilustrated Catalogue 
KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE Box 1 Lyndon, Ky. 


Send Us the Boy “4%: a" 


Study, Athletics, Water Sports, Strong faculty. Teacher 
to every 2 boys. Separate Junior Department. Send 
for catalogue 


GULF CO. COAST “MILITARY ACADEMY, R-6, Gulfport, _ Mississippi 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


For catalog address The 


ULVE 
MIAMI tacit! 








tory. Military 
training for physical growth and menta) c 
Rates conservative. Qatalce. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, 
Pres., Box 235, Ce m, Hear Dayton, Ohio 





eRe 
Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum. Fits lor leadership. Senior and 
Sime Schools. Fall term now in session. Catalog. 
John K. + Garrington. Headmaster, West _Englewood, N. J. 
87th year. In the mountains, 


Carson | Long Institute % § hours from New York and 
6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys vse bm how to learn, how to 
labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School. 
Military training. Supervised Study Hour. Individual Instruc- 
tion. Character Building Supreme. Terms, $400. 

Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY _ 


SCHOOL FOR BO Ys 
Prepares for College or life’s work. Inculcates ‘“*man- 
making” qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit. 
Spacious grounds, modern buildings. Junior depart- 
mews for boys 10 to 13, Write for Catalog 

P. TOMLINSON, M. A., ‘ox 18, __ Swarthmore, Pa. Pa. 


"THE “McCALLIE SCHOOL — 


A home School for Boys. Christian men train boys for 
college. Individual attention. 1000 feet elevation. Big 
athletic field. Allsports. Swimminglake. Military 
drill. Honor system. Boys live in Masters’ homes. 


__ Missionary Ridge, Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tens Tenn. 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Salvhae Springs 
2300 Ft. elev ation, on Main Line O. & € R. Station, 
Ronceverte. _ $125,000 on new buildings. and improve- 
ments, including gymnasium. Catalog. Ad. 

Col. H. B. Moore, A. M., rg, W. Va. 





Terms — 
o» Box 21 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage, i 
reparatory and general courses, R. O. Cc. Unit, 
Superb location in world renowned climate. Upperand 

Low er Schools. Send foro atalog. 

, Asheville, 





Porter Military Academy ext. 1267 


Prepares for College or prinen Life, R,O,T.C. Arm 
officers detailed. Cig AY . 8. Naval Cutters, hi, 
wered launch, J. S. War Vessels, Mild 


jlimate, outdoor ania aa around, Address 
Nev. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Box P, Charieston, S.C. 








A military academy of highest standards; country location in 


foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong faculty; close 

personal supervision; parental discipline; small classes. 

— Unit R.O,T. C. 76-acre campus: large athletic 
ids and 2-mile id golf. Summer session, 


enter any time. Add 
COL. SANDY BEAVER, Box R, Gainesville, Ga.. 


= 











Blackstone Military Academy 
“Making Four-Square Men’ 
College Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Piede 
mont section of Virginia. Full Commercial Courses New fire 
proof Administration Buildingand Barracks. Tuition $525.00. For 
Catalogue ; address Cal. Col. E. $. Ligon, President, Box a Blackstone, | Va. 


NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


A preparatory school for boys of character and purpose. On the 
ae of Elizabeth River near Hampton Roads. Supervised out- 
door spurts. Small classes. Simple home life. 


EDWIN DE MERITTE, A.B., 1404 Raleigh Avenuc, Norfolk, Va 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools, MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium and Athletics. 
$450, 32nd session opened September 18th. Address 
OHAS, L. MELTON, A. M., Princign, 5 Bex #88, front Roy al. Va. 








- VIRGINIA, Way nesboro 
Fishburne Military Schoo 


Prepares for 
universities and 


business life. R.O. T. Cc. under U.S. War Department. New 
$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. 


Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Prin., Box R. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


Student Honor System. High Scholarship. Strong 
Faculty. Academic and Commercial Courses. Splendid 
Equipment, K leven modern buildings. _Finest campus 
and athletic field in South. Separate Junior Depart- 








ment. Write for catalogue. President, Box 114, Lebanon, Tena. 
The Columbia Military Academy 
Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67 acres, 
athletic fields, splendid “niga A teacher to every 15 boys. 
Junior school for small boys. R. O. T. C. under direction U. 5 
Army officer. Write for catalogue. Give age of boy. 


TENNESSEE, Columbia, } Box 304 





TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose with 
utmost care the school which will help mould him. This school 
becomes a positive force in the life of every boy who enters it, 
Our catalog will help you to choose wisely. Write. 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Broad training, preparing for college or 
business, plus military precision and carriage. 
Story told in July, August and Sept., 1923, 
The Red Book Magazine. 

The a ps M ilitary foie and Schools 

f the United S 























The Red Book Magazine 








Bes esessssssssesessssssssos 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded by FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


Since 1884 the Standard Institution of Dramatic 
and Expressional Training and Development 
of Personality for any calling in life. 


New Winter Class Begins Jan. 15 
Extension Courses in Cooperation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Trustees: 

Denied Foghman John Drew 

Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-M CARNEGIE HALL, New York 





MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND » DANCING 





DENISHAWN 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of the Dance 
Los Angeles and New York 
Five Branches 
Short courses always open 
Write for catalog 





JANE EDGERTON 327 West 28th Street 
General Manager New York City 





School -f tt Theatre 


THRESHOLD PLAY 
cmncvens. 
CLARE TREE MAJOR GEORGE ARLIss 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
ERNEST TRUEX K CRAVEN 
Six months’ stock experience before graduation, 
Dancing, ne cing, voice 
Shakespea! Winter term opens January 2nd. 


For monroe address, ‘‘The Director’’ 
1230 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


















ALVI EN E SCHOOLS—€st. 25 Years 


The Acknowledged Authority on 


Fach we a large school in DRAMATIC 

itself lemic, Technical and STAGE 

Practical Training. Students’ 

pe shoo! Theatre and StockCo. Afford PHOTO-PLAY 
New York Appearances. Write for AND 


catalogue, mentioning study desired. 
R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
43 W. 72nd St., between B'way and Central Park West, 


DANCE ARTS 


New York 











“American Conservatory 


38th season. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormitory 
accommodations. Students may enter now, Apply for ~ ee catalog. 
Address John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, ¢ igo, Ill. 


“Chicage’s | foremost st School of Music and Drematic Art. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (ine.) 
All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Stucio 

and Dormitories in our own building, ideally lo sted i 

heart of the North Side Art Center. We graduate large pro- 

fessional classes. Students may enternow. Catalog free. 


1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 43, Chicago, Illinois. 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


EST. 1878 
Theodore Thomas, first Musical Director. I 
tion in Music and Dramatic Art. 


$227 Elm St, S 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 


50th Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter atany time. Departments—Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, 
ete. Diplomas and Degrees conferre ‘or catalogue 
address Dept. % 50385 Woodward Ave. a Detroit, Mich. 


SPECIAL. SCHOOLS 


rt Higher Educa- 
Internationally famous faculty . 
FoR CATALOG ADDRESS 

Cincinnati, O. 


— : For Nervous and 
» | Backward Children 


| The Stewart Home Training 
School for children of retarded 
mental development, is a private 
Home and School on a beautiful 
Country Estate in the famous Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven 
Buildings. Cottage Plan. For illustrative catalog 
address Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky, 
THE BANCROFT | SCHOOL 
‘ORTIETH YE 
a... mental y-4 -lopment 
progressed normally. 

E. A. Farrington, M.D., Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address Boxi25 Haddonfield, N. J. 
DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 

BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Girls 


ys Junior 
UNIQUE IN PURPOSE—PROGRESSIVE IN METHOD 
Three separate tutoring schools for children who need 
sc ientitic | observation _ and guidance. Box Rk. 


He DLEY >" Individual School” 


(and Summer Camp) 

‘or Boys and Girls physically normal 

rt ersonal attention and instruction. 
R. HEDLEY 





For children has not 








Special me sthods. 
« . 

Principal Resident Physician 

n 12 mi. from Phila 





STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. 
struction, Experienced teachers. 
Healthful location. 
acre estate. 
ALICE M. MYERs, Principal 
HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass't Principal 


Individual in- 
Happy home life. 
Out-door and water sports. 30- 


__ HALIFAX, MASS, 
Schermerhorn Home School 


\ seburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality, Limited number, individual instruction, 
MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. ». No. A _Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 








MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will oe the child who does not 
wey from_ Phila 
ARE, Principal 

Langhorne, Pa. 


progress OLLIE ily. Booklet. 


LLIE Woops 'H 











Te 


CHALLE 


Pew, 
J 


CHALIF 

Russian Schoo! 

of DANCING 
Art 


IN 
Dancing 
** | admire your energy and work.’’ 
NNA PAVLOVA. 


| 


Catalog on Request. 
| 163-165 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

















Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Our intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting ; Business Law; Business English; 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Business Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
positions and C. P. A. examination. Also Eve- 
ning Classes. Write for catalog, specifying 


classes interested in. 
WALTON SCH@L 
ERCE 


Co 


New York: 29 West 43rd Street 
Chicago: 262-272 Massasoit ane 


















CULLEGE-GRADE COURSES 

(One and Two Years) 
Business ‘Administration; Profes- 
sional Accounting; Teacher-T rain- 
ing; Shorthand; Typewriting; Seo- 
retarial. 

Write for 59th Year Book 
Address the Director 

Pine Street, West of Broad 

PHILADELPHIA 











| Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 


Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION AND 
SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Work. Speech defects, J oss of Voice posi- 
tively cured. Largest School of Speech 
} Arts in America. Send for prospectus, Pitts- 


burgh,.Pa., Mt. Oliver. 

. of ELOCUTION 

The National School Li'ratory 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 

Degrees grant Public Speemne. Physical Training. 

English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 

Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address D. C. SHOEMAKER, 

Chestnut Street 


Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 
Phi School of and Dramatic Art 
Professional Stage Preparation. New York Agencies give 
recognition. Coursesin Psychology, Personality, Oratory 
Vocabulary, General Culture, Finishing Courses, Dane- 
ing, Diplomins. ELIZABETH L. SCHREINER, Prin. ( atalog. 
mae eater Bldg., Chestnut at 17th, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All 
branches of music. Important addition to Piano 
Faculty, Cart Frrepperc. Catalog. 120 Claremont 
Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


CUDDER SCHOOL—MUSIC 


Voice, piano, organ, violin, cello, flute, harp, etc. 

16 master-artist instructors. ‘Academic 

a cts, French, Spanish, ete. Ask for catalog. 
Dormitories. 

WINFIELD ABELL, Director, 244 W. 72d St., N.Y. City 


BUSH CONSERVATORY — CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL ag ony 
teaching Expression, Opera, MUSIC, Languages, pists, food 
instructors. urses for teachers and soloi wy - 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL We own our dormitories. Enroll NOW. 


R. B. 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Louisville Conservahery of Music 


Music center of the South. Special and academic courses 
in all branches of Music. Dramatic Art and Languages. 
Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue on request. 


242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
































REGISTER NOW 
hool of Fine and Applied Art 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, PRES. wm. ODOM, | 
NEW YORK gr ARIS’ LONDON 
Interior Arch 
Stage & Costume Design, Grav Grapbie Aeteortis 


MPORTANTI! 
New York Sc 





ROADWAY, N.Y. 





ing, Lectures, etc » 2239 


URDETT COLLEGE:B eer 


lege grade); Business Administration; Accounting ; Secre- 

tarial. A training for young men and women of executive 

calibre. Also shorter business courses. Graduates in demand, 
Send for special catalogue to 1. L. LINDABURY, V. Pres. 


Study Business in New York City 
Special Day and Evening Courses preparing for Account- 
ing, Advertising and Marketing, Banicina and Finance. 
Management and other business fields at School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

New York University, 100 Washington Square, New York City 


ACE INSTITUTE 











ee and Eve Lah, a & pon ee Ac- 
countancy prac and for executive positions in Busi- 
pess, are constantly available. Write for Bulletin 


Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., New York 





For more 


Eastman School of Business *27.2°'% 
the leading American Business College. Thoro training in every 
business pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50.000 
successful men, Open all year. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
New YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 646 C. O. GAINEs. 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 

7th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. Bryaat & Stratton Busi- 
ness College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., oe maatanans Ill. 








“UNIVERSITIES 





* . . oe . 
Valparaiso University *,27° 2° 
institutions of learning in the United States. 
Second Quarter begins Jan. 2, 1924. Thorough in- 
struction at Lowest Expense. Catalog mailed free. 
Address Dept. 10, petsnutteonasnd Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 





SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN» 


Holmewood School One of the finest equ in 


ped schools in the E ast 
for boys and girls 4 to 16. In the Connecticut Hills 
40 miles from New York City. Rates $70 monthly. 
Mrs. Louise S. Tebbetts 


Box R, New Canaan, Connecticut 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY — 
One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
(3 tol yrs). Individual Instruction, Home Surround- 
ings. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

Rumson, NEW JERSEY 





























timate knowledge at your disposal. 


address: 





Professional schools of national reputation advertise in The Red Book Magazine. 
In these pages you will find announcements of the country’s best. 
help in choosing a school to train you for your life's work, we will gladly put our in- 
Most of these schools accept pupils at several 
times during the year and others you may enter any day. 
age, education and location of school wished. Enclose stamped return envelope, and 
Director, School Department 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 


If you need 


Please tell us your exact 





33 West 42nd Street, New York City 




















The Red Book Magazine 


(Sea THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S SCHOOL SECTION.» 











The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


mene” oe State Department 
Education 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the “Learn by Doing’’ method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this achool is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 


Send for catalogue. 


Established 1902 | 





37 West 17th St. New York City 





LECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
Condensed Course. 








year. Theory and practical applications— 
ELECTRIC AL construction, installation, testing. 
SCHOOL tember 26th, 1923. 
a 116 Takoma Ave., Washington, bd. Cc. 
“Toe int INDUSTRIAL ARTS, HOME Economics, 
APPLIED ARTS. Modern Dormitory for Women. 
Write B. for book of views. 


BLISS a 
Write for catalog. 3ist year began Sep- 
ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM and MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
catalog and 








[CHICAGO @™""R ETS. ere. 


Day and Evening Classes 
Unusual = in Chicago to 
earn “— learnin 

for ‘*BLue Boox’’ 
curcaco TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

whicsen Veoh Sids., Chicago J 


COLLEGE emenco ri 
Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical Engineer 
in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance examinations. High 
School Diploma not required. Compact courses made up of 
essentials only. Expenses low. For catalog address 

Park , Avenue, Angol a. Ind. — 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Co-Educational. Spring term 
Feb. 5th. Two-year Normal Course and 
B. P. E. Course. Dormitory for women. 


American College of Physical Education 
Dept. R-1 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


d). Strong Faculty. Splendid 
p meh ne ae Normal Course. Apply now. Cata- 
logue a book of views—free 
Yhicago Normal School of Physical Education 
28, 5026 § Greenwood A’ Avenue, Chicago, Dlinois 
































__Dept. enue, 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM SCHOOLS 


NURSING. aeScHOOL OF HOME cowomics.. 
with famous bene ee Superb 

for practica’ 
2ox 6 —~y WiTARIUM EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


The Sargent School (23 77s: 











for Physical 


Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Beauty Culture 


Hairdressing—marceling—manicur- 
ing — facial massage — Electrolysis 
orChiropody. Thorough—practical 
={,short course, Positions awaiting 
Sgraduates or one’s own shop 
~ ( ‘equipped on easy terms. Home life 
|} accommodations provided. _ 
nearest Branch for Booklet R 


MOLER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 
Seis 











Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


New Orleans, La. 


Omaha, Nebr. 











School Information 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its 
readers in the selection of the school suited to indi- 
vidual needs, We furnish first hand information 
collected by personal visits to the schools. In 
writing please give full — asto age, previous 
education, the Gin of of school you wish, approxi- 
mate location, and what you plan to pay per year. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address 
The Director, School Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 

















PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Electricity! 





Be An Electrical Expert 


Come to Chicago— the Electrical Center of the World. Come 
to Coyne — learn electricity in 31-2 months. $200,000 worth 
of electrical apparatus. Complete training on everything from 
door bells to power plants. Radio course _— Fit yourself to 
earn $250 to $600 a month. Get started now 
0 d details of 
Write for Free Book 224 ics, of special offer 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

1300-1310 W. Harrison St., Dept. 12-01, Chicago, II. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPH:R 


EARNING $35 TO si25 A WEEK 

Three to_six months’ course. 

Motion Picture, Commer- 

cial, Portraiture. Practical 

instruction, Modern equipment, 
Ask for Catalog No. 32. 











N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36 St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 


505 State St. 











MEN AND: WOMEN: TO 







WA N 3 D LEARN. PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to 
$500 per month. The field is uncrowded. Learn 
these profitable and fascinating professions. Taught 
by largest and best college of its kind in the world. 
Established over 30 years. Demand for our grad- 
uates far exceeds supply. Good positions secured. 
Tuition and living expenses low. 

i Write today for free 
Get this FR E E Book ! beautifully illustrated 
book yoy wonderful orpercunitics in this field. 
Ulinois College of , Dept. 614, Effingham, il. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited 3-year course, Entrance Require ments: Physi- 
cal fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. Text- 
books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance 
during training. Student Loan Fund. Write to 

Dept. 108, MICHAEL REESE HospiTaL, Chic ago, Til. 











by learning Nursing Profe s 
sion. Excellent salaries for 
OUR graduates with more 
demand than we can supply. 29th yr. Paid while you 
study at this Seats ger school. Minimum: a y 3 
Enjoyable sch NV rite for catalog: —De 


CH CAGO MEMORIAL WOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis in, ‘Chicas. 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing with allowance 
from start; $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 third 
year. Uniforms and books furnished; attractive 
nurses’ home; board and Jaundry. Nine hours per day. 


National Kindergarten AND ELEMENTARY 


COLLEGE 
(Accredited.) Second semester starts Jan. 28, 
Two and three-year courses, Six Dormitories on 
Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Tll. 


>| Serve] Humanity 














37th year. 
192 


College grounds, 
Address, Dept. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Balfour Johnstone School 


Preparatory for Universities, Professional Schools, Naval 
and Military Academies. 
Open alJl the year. 


Write for circular. 
12th Floor, 64 W. Randolph Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


A private residential institute for the correction 
of Stammering, Stuttering, Lisping, Loss of Voice, 
Monotonous Pitch, Attention Deafness and for those 
retarded in school because of cognate defects. Con- 
ducted by 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 
(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 
Lecturer, Post Graduate Medical College and Hos- 
vital, New York City — Formerly Director of Speech 
_— ement, Board of Education, New York City. 
Normal courses for Teachers of Speech Improvement. 
MARTIN oe gene nh FOR SPEECH Soqmsesan 
415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





| MISCELANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 













THE 
SHORTEST 
WAY 
TO 
GREATER 
PAY 


of his own. 


This Man Earns 


$3500 to *5000 a Year 
—WORKING WITH A DENTIST— 


THREE MONTHS’ TRAINING 
QUALIFIED HIM TO DO IT 


There are thousands of these positions 
awaiting trained men in this profitable 
profession. After just a few months of 
specialized training hundreds of men will 
have become full-fledged members of the 
dignified profession of 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


They will have the technical knowledge and skill to 
enable them to earn several thousand per year. You 
can be among them. The Dental Profession needs 
2500 more Dental Mechanics right now and is con- 
stantly calling for graduates of the four great schools 
of this institution; salaries from $35 to $45 a week to 
start, with advancement up to $125 a week. 


FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 





In order to meet this urgent demand for the men we 
train, we are offering for a limited time Free Parti! 
Scholarships. You will want to get in on this exceptional 
offer—so don't delay. NOW is the time! 

JUST COMPARE 
Compare the unusual opportunities this profitable pro 
fe: ssional trade offers with what you are now doing—the 


earnings, the pleasant, dignified occupation. Compare 
also our ability to train you and put you in touch with 
the right opportunity—our four large, well-equipped 
schools, over 30 years of experience in this one line, our 
wide acquaintance with the Dental Profession through- 
out the nation! 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND SCHOLARSHIP OFFER 
Describes the field and why the demand. Shows how 
students “Learn by Doing’’ actual work through prac: 
tical, individual instruction, day or evening sessions. 
Shows how you can “‘Earn while Learning.”’ 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


136 West 52d Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 
1305 No. Broad St. 126 Main St. 15 Flatbush Ave. 
TPE RE RE RE EERE ERR ERE EEE EEE ERE ERE REE EERE ESE SE 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE: Without obligation to 
me send me a Free Copy of your catalog and complete 
details of the Free Partial Scholarship Plan No. 8, 


Address 


If you do not find the school you wish listed 
in these pages, write: The Director 
School Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York Ci:y 
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FREDERICK 
A PACKER 


Paris. Jrance 
( Fondeéee €n 1774 ) 





POUDRES 


Poudres Ade LUKE ., .<omrstes 


In handsome, specially de- 
signed, gold-finished metal 





PIVER’S incomparable Poudres de Luxe possess the cases, Three shades— 
‘ ‘ . P 7 " nche, Natu- 
precious quality of imparting that most desired, inspired and relle. 
. . ‘ finished touch to the complexion, which daintily enhances $1.00 Each. 
FACE POWDERS ? ; 


; one’s natural charms. 

Surpassingly soft and clinging s 
12 seat sheeming ppance— [hese matchless Poudres, with true French artistry—dating AA = 

Naturelle from 1774—are delicately odeured with PIVER’S world- ¢ >. 

os cents the Bos renowned Parfums of Personality, which subtly and sweetly ( ~ 
breathe an aura of loveliness that clings as prettily as ‘ 
Romance and Youth itself. ROUGES soe 

TALCS To further emphasize one’s personality with an COMPACTES 


individual odeur throughout the toilette, all of 


Velvety fine- Thin model— size 1% inches 





ness and de the following world-renowned PIVER  odeurs— In gold-finished PIVER cases. 
lightful fra — om 4 » ine on Two shades— Rouge Blonde — 
grance are VELIVOLE — POMPEIA — AZUREA — a delicate Orange-Tangerine, 
combined in FLORAMYE—LE TREFLE INCARNAT > ee oy u lovely 
PIVER oii , I <i NG | =e eep rose, suitable for all com 
Rage SAFRANOR ASTRIS, etc. plesions. 
= new conven- may be obtained in snc, th 
tal containers with paten ; 
itis sifter-top lus Parfums — Poudres — Rouges — Sachets — Eaux 
35 cents Each de Toilette — Eaux Vegetales — Savons — Tales 


— Cremes — Concentres —Sels pour Bains. 
Millions of boxes of PIVER’S Poudres de 


Luxe sold annually is convincing proof of 
the popularity of these matchless creations. 


SACHETS At All Good Dealers 


For Milady's Lin- 
Potuce ie oe L. T. PIVER, INC., REFILLS 


PIVE odeurs. s ; 
= 118 East 16th Street, New York City In Poudres and Rouges—alt 


One oz. 75 cents. shades. 


Four oz. $2.15. Chas. Baez, Selling Agent for U. S. 40 cents Each. 
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oosen the silken cords of 
SALMAGUNDI 


— The metal box is alluring—the name piques 
/ ] one’s curiosity—the silken cord is enticing—and 

the chocolates! The chocolates were made, not 
to be described, but to be tasted. 

Suffice it to say the assortment is unique and 
the quality is Whitman’s. 

Asa gift, SALMAGUNDI is more than mere 
candy. It is a loving thought in lovely form. 

SALMAGUNDI is a worthy mate to THE 
SAMPLER, PLEASURE ISLAND, A FUSSY 
PACKAGE, NUTS CHOCCLATE COVERED 
and all the Quality Group that have made the 
name and fame of 
Write for a copy 9 
of this new booklet, 
with illustrations in e 


color showing can- 
dies of many kinds. 


Dione Chocolates 


lected stores that act as 
agents for Whitman’s. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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JUDITH ANDERSON 


in “Peter Weston” 


Photograph by Apeda, New York 
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Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 4 
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EDEN GRAY 
m “We've Got to Have Money" 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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VIRGINIA VALLI 
Film Star 


Photo by Edwin Bower Hesser, Los Angeles 
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CORINNE GRIFFITH 
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Film Star 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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DESACIA MOORES 
Film Star 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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“Jodays Lau ghter 


Lb ANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by Arthur E. Becher 





a hers flapper powders her nose, powders it auda- 
ciously, in season and out. Why scold about it? 

Ages and ages ago seamen bedecked the nose of 
their vessel, sprinkled it with blessed water and set a 
brave figure upon it. About to adventure, they 
prayed whatever gods they knew, to direct the prow 
of their vessel aright. 

The flapper powders her nose in the same spirit. 
It is at once a salutation and a propitiation, a chal- 
lenge and a prayer. 

In the office of a chief of personnel one sat shiver- 





ingly awaiting to be called. “Tell me,” she whis- 
pered hoarsely, “do I look all right? My nose isn't 
shiny, is it? I got to get this job. My folks need 
the money.” 

Behind the secretary's back as he ushered her in 
for the ordeal, she gave one last wipe and pat, squared 
her shoulders and marched after him. The drift of 
powder made her feel that she looked all right; and 
when she looked all right, she could do all right. 

In the face of social difficulties, she performs the 
little ceremony as her grandfather used to take snuff— 








with a certain calm aloofness and a proud disdain. 
When the senior class was rioting for the privilege of 
the floor, the flapper in the chair laid down her gavel, 
rose with the stretching ease of a wearied kitten, fas- 
tened her gaze on a young man in the rear who was 
bawling like the bull of Bashan—and powdered her 
nose. 

He swerved for an instant and then sat down. In 
the lull that followed his retreat, she swept the meet- 
ing over him. No weak spirit was sheltered behind 
that nose. Gallant, is the word! 

There are times when a girl's powder-puff carries 
with it much the same comfort and sustenance that a 
cigarette gives the boy going into action. There's a 
telephone-girl in a little mountain village whose nose 
is mulched with powder and whose manners would 
shock one brought up on prunes and prisms. But 
the engineer and the village folk pronounce her grade 
A and a medal-winner. 

One day when the last available man had been sent 
up the mountain to fight fire, she called the lookout. 
“I’ve sent out the last man with his ax and shovel. 


You wont get another ring 


Now I've got to rustle. 
from me for about three hours. Old Charley went up 
the hill a-blueberrying, with two women and a kid. 
He wont be able to get them down over the trail, so 
I'll have to take the old pile of junk and go in after 


them. He'll try to beat it to the pond, and I'll just 
about make it. Good-by.” 

She pushed the battered car up a half-broken moun- 
tain road and brought down the old man and his 
party, half choked and wholly exhausted. 

“Hullo, hullo, want anything?” she called to the 
man on the top of the mountain. 

“Shovels, but there’s no way of getting them up 
here, and we can't stop to go down. Handles of 
that last lot were punk,” he growled. 

“Just wait a shake till I powder my nose, and I'll 
sail in with the shovels,” she said. 

Gallant little flapper, following your nose as Fate 
wills, sturdily wiping away the traces of tears with a 
dab of powder and sparring for time with a hint of 
rouge, may that nose lead you to pleasant places 
where all the paths breathe peace! 
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C The idealizing touch of 
COTY Face Powder in- 
tensifies the beauty of every 
woman. Gach of the eight 
true shades accentuates that 
colouring so fascinating in 
blonde, brunette and red~ 
haired types. 


THREE SIZE BOXES — LARGE 
MEDIUM~AND COMPACT AND IN 
ALL THE COTY PERFUME ODEURS, 


Address “Dep't R. B. 1” for 


“THE ART OF USING POWDER” 
a guide to the accentuation 9 
fascinating types~sent on est 


CC oot Y ae 
7/4. Fifth Avenue, New York 


CANADA— 55 MSGiII College Ave.,Montreal 





-d = : 
Copyright, 1923, by Coty, Inc. 

















A Log Fire Ly EDGAR A.GUEST 


Decoration by Aingus MacDonall 


You may boast a wood fire’s splendor, and may weave your fancy dreams; 
And I'll grant an open fireplace is as cozy as it seems; 

And I'll grant the spit and crackle of the wood is music sweet 

As you watch the sparks come flying just like rockets round your feet; 
But to know its real beauty when the night is rough and black, 

You must sit around the log fire in a Northern hunting shack. 


Now, a fireplace in the city is no more the real thing 

Than an actor, crowned and sceptered, is His Majesty, the King. 
There is too much style about it, too much luxury and ease. 
What a hearth fire needs is freedom and the music of the trees, 
And a sense of isolation, far from men and railroad track, 

With a few old friends assembled in a Northern hunting shack. 


Let the night be wild and stormy—so much better for our joy; 

Then the oldest man among us has the spirit of a boy. 

We'll set the fire to roaring in defiance of the gale, 

And the flames shall share our pleasure at some oft-repeated tale, 

And we’ll tramp the trails we’ve wandered, letting memory lead us back 
To the best of our adventures in that Northern hunting shack. 


Oh, a four-foot log’s a man’s log, for a wide hearth suits him best, 
And his fire must be a big one when the wind is from the west; 

And he likes big men beside him, men of courage, tried and true, 
And big spaces for his playgrounds, and big woods to wander through. 
Then you'll find him at his finest, as the logs begin to crack, 

And the flames turn loose his fancy in that Northern hunting shack. 
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Palm and olive oii 
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—HOthiNg else — give 


matures green colo 
to Palmolive Scap. 





Note carefu //y the 
name and wrapper. 
Palmolive Soap is 
never sold unwrapped. 
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Would you be his choice for the dance? 








Admiration, attention—groups of eager 
young men awaiting her appearance, and more 
partners than she can dance with—this makes 
girlhood days the happiest time of a woman's 
life. To miss this popularity isatragedy. Yet 
many girls are socially unsuccessful because of 
some lack in charm 

What constitutes this charm is hard to de- 
fine—but one thing is certain. The popular 
girl, the successful girl, the gay, happy, all-ad- 
mired girl is always distinguished by a fresh, 
radiant skin. 

How to have this perfect complexion is the 
problem of many girls, but we can solve it for 
you. It’s a simple secret, discovered many 
thousand years ago 


What spoils complexions 


Every day your skin accumulates a coating 
of dust, dirt and general soil. Every day you 
apply powder, and every day most women use 
a little or much cold cream. This dirt, powder 
and cold cream penetrate the tiny skin pores 
and fills them. Perspiration completes the 
clogging. You can judge for yourself what 
happens if you fail to wash these accumulations 
away. 

Once a day your skin needs careful, thorough 
cleansing to remove these clogging deposits 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25c-cent quality for only 


Otherwise you will soon be afflicted with 
coarseness blackheads and blotches 


How soup beautifies 

Mild, pure, soothing soap, such as Palmolive, 
is a simple yet certain beautifier. Its profuse, 
creamy lather penetrates the network of skin 
pores and dissolves all dangerous deposits. 
Gentle rinsing carries them away. 

When your skin is thus cleansed, it quickly 
responds with fresh, smooth radiance. The 
healthful stimulation results in natural, be- 
coming color. 

And the lotion-like qualities of the Palmolive 
lather keeps your complexion delightfully soft. 

Now, when your skin is healthfully clean, is 
the time to apply cold cream. Now, powder 
and that touch of rouge are harmless. 


Cleopatra’s way 


[his most modern method of beautifying is, 
strange to say, the oldest, for it was Cleopatra’s 
way. She used palm and olive oils as cleansers 
—the same bland, soothing oils which are 
blended in Palmolive. 

And since the modest price permits its use 
for every toilet purpose, use Palmolive for 
bathing. Let it also do for your body what it 
does for your face. 


Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co. 2216 
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eA Friend in the Business 


A luncheon I happened to mention 
that I needed a new bag. 

“Where do you intend to buy it?” 
my companion asked. I gave the name 
of a well-known Fifth Avenue shop. 

“That's absurd!” he exclaimed. “No- 
body with any sense pays full price 
for things in this town. Tell you 
what: I’ve got a friend in the busi 
ness. Well just jump into a taxi and 
run down to his place. He'll fix you 
up right.” 

The taxi carried us down to the 
wholesale district at a cost of a dollar 
and forty cents. 

We entered a shabby building with 
dirty windows, and asked for the 
“friend,” who happened to be out of 
town. However,another man came for- 
ward and volunteered to fix us up right. 

For about an hour we rummaged 
through that dusty loft, examining 
bags, none of which really suited me. 
But I felt under obligation and even- 
tually purchased one, waited while 
it was sent across the street to be 
marked, and then carried it uptown— 
all of which consumed the best part 
of the afternoon. 

It was four o'clock when we dis 
missed the second taxi. I had paid 
out three dollars, wasted three hours 
and bought a bag which I didn’t want. 
But I had proved my shrewdness. 
Through a friend in the business I had 
bought cheap. 

Six months later, when that second- 
rate article began to show its lack of 


—_ has To = or are. 


real stuff, I chucked it into the ash- 
can, and went over to the Fifth Ave- 
nue shop and bought the bag I had 
wanted in the first place. I paid a 
high price, which will be a low price 
in the end, as I expect to carry the 
bag the rest of my life. 

In buying a piece of jewelry I had 
an interesting experience. After asking 
prices in various second-rate shops, | 
summoned courage to step into a store 
whose name is famous around the 
world. 

To my surprise, the price was ac- 
tually lower—and there was no suspi- 
cion about the quality. 

Similarly, in dealing with doctors, I 
have learned that the best ones charge 
less in proportion to what they give— 
for they speak with authority. 

All this sounds elementary, but the 
instinct to beat the game is strong 
in all of us. It tickles our self-esteem 
to think that we have got some- 
thing cheap. 

My own conviction is that the only 
way to get things cheap-is to pay the 
price of the highest quality—that, gen- 
erally speaking, those men and institu- 
tions which have the biggest reputation 
have gained that reputation by deliver- 
ing the biggest value per dollar. 

They are everybody’s friend in the 
business. And you don’t have to 
hunt them up in dusty lofts, or know 
a brother-in-law of somebody who 
went to school with their cousin, in 
order to have them fix you up right. 
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Even Sally Jollyco’s natural 
beauty needs the protec- 
tion of pure soap. For 
simple cleanliness is the 
basis of all beauty. 


An announcement 
to all friends of Ivory Soap 


The makers of Ivory Soap now offer you Guest I ‘ | 
Ivory. ' ‘ , 
: In Sally Jollyco’s 
To Ivory’s purity, mildness and gentleness own gleaming white 
. e 7 bathroom lies one 
Guest Ivory adds- , ~ ait tin diel encoote 





of her charm. 
Look carefully, 





the daintiness of a new size, to fit the 


most delicate of slim feminine fingers. = and you will see a 
\ Se dainty white cake of 

,; é 
the charm of a new design and a new {ae Guest Ivory in the 
r f soap-holder. She 


blue-and-white dress. = ak & ate and 


morning, to keep 


tne lowest price at which a truly fine SE lees coll 


soap for the face and hands has ever and glowing with 
been sold (five cents). life. 

F as Sally entrusts her 

‘ beauty to Ivory with 

Guest Ivory completes the Ivory Family perfect confidence 

; " in its pure, mild, 

The Ivory Family now has four members, to gently cleansing 
serve every purpose which demands the pro- lather. 


tection of the skin and of delicate fabrics by 
the use of a fine, pure, mild soap: 


Guest Ivory—for the face and hands 


Me Se iit al 
Aedium size lvory—for the bath Guest IVORY 
Ivory Flakes—for the most delicate garments | . abi a 
Laundry size lvory—for the heavier fine fabrics may be purchased in this 
d va ro cre € eC fc Cc - 
carton of 12 cakes. 











All are Ivory Soap, and that means each is as 
fine as soap can be, for if we charged you a 
dollar a cake we could give you no finer soap 
than Ivory. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% PURE IT FLOATS 





Copyright 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Written and Illustrated by 


Here begins the enthralling story of one woman’s sin 

and another's sacrifice: the greatest novel of Amer- 

ica’s most distinguished author-illustrator, whose 

fiction has for years been printed first in this mag- | 
azine. As a painter George Gibbs knows the value 
of backgrounds; as a novelist he appreciates the ap- 
peal of color. To get, at first hand, the background 
for this, the greatest novel of his career, he de- 
serted for a time his native East and entered into 
the open life of the far Northwest. The result 
will be apparent to every reader of the opening 
installment of his new work. As it proceeds you 
will be transported to New York, to Washing- 
ton, where Mr. Gibbs has lived, and to Atlantic 
City, where many of his summers have been passed. 


Copyright, 1923, by The Consolidated Magazines Corporation (The Red Book Magazine). 
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ELLOW and red against the cloudy emerald of the lake— 

Iceland poppies hot with color against the glacial green. The 
girl bent and picked a blossom, gazed at it carelessly for a mo- 
ment and then raised her glance to the vista of water and moun- 
tain. Above her, beyond the lake, glacier on glacier in white so- 
lemnity. Nearer, the painted rocks, the pine-dressed shoulders of 
Fairview and the Beehive, all eloquent of immensity and silence. 

But familiarity had bred its indifference, and even the exact re- 
flection in the lake, which at this early hour brought the crest of 
Mount Lefroy almost to her dainty puttees, gave none of the 
thrill with which three weeks ago she had greeted it. The scene 
was too exquisite. Its perfection had palled. 

She turned toward the corral—slim and boyish in breeches and 
puttees, the embodiment of youth, jubilant to take from life all 
that it had to offer. 

If there was any defect in the pretty face, it lay not in contour 
but in expression, which was petulant. She knew that she was 
a product of the modern age and reveled in her freedom, bidding 
farewell for a time to the conventions that were forever built 
around her, to breathe the free air of the upper trails, to become 
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for a brief while herself, her very self, whatever 
she was 

She had not tried to analyze the reason for her 
return to Lake Louise; it had seemed merely 
the expression of a desire for emancipation. But 
she knew now that it was in the hope that her 
temerity might bring its reward in unusual ad- 
venture. It was with a childish thrill of delight 
that she had written on the hotel registry card, 
not her own name, but one that she had invented 
coming up from the station in the gasoline tram- 
car—“Ruth Shirley.” It was such a pretty name 

already more even than a name, a symbol of 
her newly found freedom, the designation of a 
newly invented personality. 

Now she turned to the corral and waited, 
glancing from time to time impatiently up the 
road toward the stables, where in a moment a 
mounted man appeared. He rode carelessly, a 
leg over the horn of the saddle, the bridle of a 
led-horse in the crook of his arm. As he reached 
the corral, he slipped to the ground and touched 
the brim of his hat. 

“Good morning, ma'am,” he said 

The tangle at the girl's brows relaxed, and her 
smile acknowledged the greeting. For there was 
a sonorous frankness in the voice of the guide 
which seemed to partake of the grave urbanity 
of the benignant scene. He was, too, picturesque 
in his high-crowned hat and his red-silk necker- 
chief. His trousers were tucked into short boots 
with high heels, and his silver spurs gave forth 
a cheerful jingle as he touched the ground 

“How often do you want me to ask you, Steve,” 
she flashed at him, “not to say ‘ma'am’ to me?” 

He grinned at her cheerfully while he tight- 
ened the cinch of her pony. 

“T reckon that’s a part of my job,” he said 
with a laugh. “We've got to make a showing for 
you Easterners, so as to make you feel sure 
you're really West.” He gave the latigo a final 
pull and straightened. ‘“‘Which way today? The 





Saddle-back trail 1 think you said yesterday, 
ma’am?” 

She glanced at him and laughed. “Oh, you're 
hopeless!” she said. 


Then mounting her pony unaided, she led the 
way over the bridge, up the well-worn trail, into 
the deep shadows of the forest, while her guide 
followed, performing that miracle of cigarette- 
making for which his kind is so justly famous. 

Awhile they rode in silence, as the trail slowly climbed the lower 
ridges, no sounds but the soft pad of hoofs in the loam, the heavy 
breathing of the ponies, the creak of leather. 

She could always count on silence from her guide unless she 
spoke to him. This too was a part of the “job” of which he had 
taken pains so often to remind her. For a week, day after day, 
she had ridden with this man. And still he rode, impervious to 
this preference. Apparently! She was not sure yet. Only when 
she questioned him—idle questions, as to the game, the wild- 
flowers or the trees—did he emerge from the shell of his reserve 
and tell her all that he thought would interest her. The trees, it 
seemed, were his familiars, the pines, the spruces, the Douglas 
firs; and the wild-flowers, which grew in profusion in every sun- 
lit spot, were all his friends. Yet after a week of constant pro- 
pinquity, she knew nothing more of this, her paid companion, 
than that he was an American and that he had been in the war 
and that his name was Steve. 

At first she had attempted to appraise him by the only standards 
with which she was familiar, and had compared him halif-con- 
sciously, with the careless elegances of her own Joe Drake back 
in New York. But she no longer did so. Steve, the guide, in 
spite of his costume, which suggested something less than utility, 
something more than the merely picturesque, rose by the force 
of individuality superior to sartorial comments or comparisons. 

There was, too, a suggestion of romance in the very fact that 
she knew so little about him. His speech was marked rather by 
colloquialisms than by actual errors in grammar. Perhaps she 
thought of him in this way because she wanted to weave him 
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“Good morning, ma‘am,”’ he said. 
“How often do you want me to 
ask you, Steve,” she flashed at 
him, “not to say ‘ma'am’ to me?” 





more closely into the pattern of her dreams, which were different 
from those that other men had inspired; perhaps, too, because he 
was intensely masculine, and very pleasant to look at; perhaps 
because of his blue eyes, which could be so grave or so quizzical; 
perhaps because of his white teeth when he smiled, or the way 
his brown hair curled away from his temples. Perhaps it was his 
youth that called to hers, youth calling to youth, strength calling 
to fragility in this solitude of her choosing. 

Subtly his indifference annoyed her. Her fair prettiness was 
not accustomed to being ignored. And yet, if he was aware of 
it, he gave no sign. 

She waited now for him to speak, but he sat in silence, his keen 
gaze fixed on some moving object far below them in the valley. 
She would have liked his repressions if she had been certain that 
they were not based upon indifference. But she did not know. 

She could never get him to speak of himself, and the most 
that she had gleaned from his scraps of conversation were casual 
references to ranches in the States where, she assumed, he had 
previously been employed. There was therefore just cause for 
her chagrin in her failure to gain his friendship. Great heights 
they had climbed, as far as the pony-trails could take them— 
farther, even, above the trails, where other tourists rarely dared 
to go. But she had never been afraid. She took pride in letting 
her companion see that she was different from other visitors 
whom he had conducted. 

And all the while his youth called to hers. 

Her quiver was full of arrows still unused, for something in 
his honesty had abashed her and repelled the thought of employ- 
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ing the arts with which she was so familiar. She reflected in the 
jargon of her day that this was not a creature to be “vamped.” 
He wasn’t of the “jazzy” sort. There was something about his 
omniscient calmness that ‘cramped her style.” She knew men 
better than most girls. This one was different. Perhaps it was 
his ridicule that she feared, the threat of his narrow blue eye and 
incredulous laugh. And yet this morning these too tempted her 
temerity. 

“Lovely, isn’t it?” she murmured. 

“Yes ma’am—lovely. Specially the fire-weed against the 
shadows. That's rhododendron over there—and shrubby cinque- 
foil.” 

“Oh, is it?” His gentleness tempted her, and she drew an 
arrow from her quiver. 

“Do you know, Steve,” she said coolly, “that people down at 
the hotel are gossiping about my riding out alone with you 
every day?” 

The sense of security in her anonymity now made her bold. 
She caught the change of expression in the face of her companion 
as she bent to adjust her stirrup. It was not the first personal 
note that she had brought into her remarks, but this one, purely 
imaginative, definitely challenged a reply. He smiled a little 
and shrugged. 

“Is that so?” she heard him comment. “Well, I reckon in a 
place like this there are always busybodies ready to take a hand 
in other folks’ affairs.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind in the least,” she said lightly. “If you 
don’t—” 


“Me! Why, God bless 
my soul!” He laughed. 
“Tf I wanted to do any- 
thing, I wouldn’t let a 
little thing like that stop 
me.” 

She looked at him with 
an approving smile. 

“You know, Steve, I 
have let myself in for 
it. There are other 
guides, you know.” 

“Yes ma’am,” he said 
easily. “But then, I 
reckon you're just sort 
of used to my ways.” 

Her gaze passed him 
toward distant Castle 
Mountain. 

“IT wonder if I am,” 
she mused. 

“What do you mean?” 
he asked narrowly. 

She hesitated and then 
shot boldly. 

“IT. mean that I've 
wanted to understand 
you. I've hoped to get 
your confidence. I’ve 
hoped to give you my 
friendship. But you've 
been so—so quiet. It 
didn’t seem as though 
you wanted it.” 

She did not look at 
him now, but she was 
sure that he was staring 
at her with something of 
wonder. 

“I’m generally most 
always quiet, ma’am,” 
he said at last slowly. 
“I’m sure honored by 
your friendship. I didn’t 
knew you were figurin’ 
on giving me that. I 
reckon you ought to 
know it makes me glad, 
because I think you're 
the prettiest little lady 
I’ve ever met.” 

It was a long speech for him, the longest he had ever made until 
that moment, but it contained every detail essential to her vanity. 
She laughed with genuine enjoyment. 

“I've been wondering,” she said to him, “why you haven't said 
that before.” “ 

“I reckon because I didn’t think that was what I was being 
paid for,” he answered. 

He slouched in his saddle, his gaze again fixed on the mountains 
across the valley. But she knew froni his narrowing gaze that 
he was. weighing her remarks and her motives. It didn’t much 
matter what was in his thoughts, so long as his thoughts were of 
her. So she smiled at his averted profile, measuring him keenly. 
Then she extended her hand. 

“Are we friends, Steve?” 

He grinned at her in his puzzled way. “Surest thing you 
know,” he said frankly. And seeing her hand, he took it by the 
tips of his fingers and held it as though he didn’t know what to 
do with it. 

But her fingers closed over his, pulsing with life. 

“There!” she assured him. “We’re friends now, whether you 
want to be or not.” 

“I want to be, ma’‘am. I—” Bending forward with natural 
grace, he took the captured hand in both of his. But at that 
moment she put spurs to her pony, and laughing gayly, dashed up 
the trail away from him. His pony followed hers, and he caught 
up with her as she pulled up at a spot where the trail forked. 

“Which way to Paradise Valley?” she cried. 

And wondering, he indicated. 
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“Steve, you mustn't treat me so. 
We can't go yet—not like this. | 
don’t want you to go yet,” she 
whispered L winters “Kiss me, Steve.” 


ARADISE VALLEY! They 

found the way and saw that it 
was pleasant—so pleasant that they 
took it again and again. There was 
charm in the very name. Had people 
called the valley so because no human 
habitation marred its solitude—or 
because there was no automobile- 
road, no wagon-track, to bring from 
the beaten trail of the tourist the 
noisy intrusions or the litter of the 
campers? Its slopes were dressed in 
forest primeval, its floor deep with 
the loam of fallen trees, strewn with 
the vestiges of forgotten rock-slides 
or avalanches—boulders worn smooth 
by the ice of long vanished glaciers, 
and silvered over with the patina 
of time. A turbulent stream, Para- 
dise Creek, Steve called it, brawled 
its course down from the glacier 
which fed it, tore its way through 
the underbrush and leaped from one 
declivity to another to the river 
below. Solitude, complete and si- 
lent, except for these two, man and 
woman, who were to wage a con- 
test as old as time itself, though 
this woman’s weapons were of the 
most modern and she used them 
with the license of her age. As in 
another valley of Paradise it was the 
woman who played with fire, the 
man who watched her in wonder, for 
the flash of her impulses amazed and 
delighted him. 

To the girl, this man was a mys- 
tery of strength in repose. He was 
Danger. He was Romance. It 
amused her to kindle in his eyes the 
dull flame that she could quench with 
a word. To the man, if he could 
have explained it to himself, she was 
a creature rare, exotic, exhaling 
strange fragrances, and given to 
surprising moods. Hers was the ad- 
vantage, for she had no scruples; while this man, who under- 
stood only simple motives, moved from one bewilderment to an- 
other, meshed by the intricacies of her charm, but fettered by his 
code, which ruled that all women, the mischievous as well as the 
gentle, were entitled to the gallantry of his clan. 

Once they had camped above the waterfall, once on a shelf 
of the mountain, again by the shores of the lake under the wall 
of the guardian of the valley. 

Yesterday in this spot she had provoked him to kiss her and 
had been amused at his contrition when she had simulated anger. 
How simple he was, yet how rugged in his simplicity! To this 
girl, as to many of her kind, kissing had become one of the gentle 
amenities of the social game. She took it no more seriously than 
the facile act of powdering her nose. It was an amusing and 
(usually) a harmless pastime. She had courted the kisses of 
Steve, the guide, but she had been surprised by the vigor with 
which at last he had put aside her subterfuges and taken her in 
his arms. She had been breathless and startled by the culmina- 
tion of her adventure—a little awed, too, by the power in this 
man which made all protests seem of no account. 

Their ride home had been silent. Her preoccupation had only 
been half assumed. It was a demeanor that she had found 
effective on other occasions in smoothing her ruffled plumage. 
But provoked at her attitude, he had surprised her by blocking 
the trail with his pony and demanding a reckoning. This was 
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not a man to be measured by familiar standards. He frightened 
her a little with his politeness, which had not varied. She knew 
that what had happened was both what she had desired and de- 
served. He had taken her seriously. At least, he had taken her 
as seriously as she deserved. She had at that moment a sense 
that his vision was crystal clear—clearer than that of any man, 
except one, that she had ever before known. He saw what she 
was. He had frightened her, but he had fascinated her too. And 
she had promised to come out with him again into Paradise 
Valley. 

And so they camped again by the glacier-green waters of the 
little lake, their ponies browsing in the brush behind them—only 
the guardian mountain and the infinite sky their witnesses. The 
man it was who talked now—gently, in a monotone, his sober 
brows and quizzical smile more than ever at cross-purposes. She 
sat half reclining beside him, smoking a cigarette, her gaze on 
distant peaks. This was not love, she knew. All that she thought 
of at the moment was the moment itself. She knew that his 
voice was deep, his nearness irrevocable. He was like the shadow 
of a sin that had found her out. But she did not care. Nothing 
seemed to matter now. It seemed as though she were poised in 
space, a part of the glacial heights that were all about her, no 
more subject than they to any but natural laws. Her childish use 
of an assumed name-had by now achieved the dignity of a stroke 
of genius. 
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“That’s a pretty name—Ruth,” he said. “And you're pretty 
too. But it don’t seem to fit you, somehow.” 

“Why not?” she asked lazily. 

“I don’t know. I reckon because you’re modern and up to 
date. It’s just an idea of mine.” 

“Because I let you kiss me?” 

“Maybe. Ruth Shirley—like a name out of a book. I’m not 
sure yet you didn’t come out of a book.” 

“T hope I’m not so unreal as that.” 

“Oh, you’re real, all right. I’ve read a lot about you girls back 
East, but I never thought I’d get to know one like I know you.” 

“Are you sure you do know me?” 

“Yes. And you’re mighty sweet—a wild-flower, but strange, 
like as though I’d picked a rosebud from a clump of mountain 
heather.” And then: “You wouldn’t marry me, would you?” 

She straightened a little, her breath coming quickly, and then 
settled slowly back against his shoulder. 

“No, Steve. I’m never going to marry anybody.” 

The arm around her relaxed. “You mean that?” 

“Yes. Married people aren’t happy. I’ve seen them. And 
I want to be happy, Steve—always.” 

“And you’re happy now?” 

“Yes. Yes.” 

She turned her face to his, and their lips met 
consummation and of surrender. 





in a kiss of 








She lay in his arms for a long moment, and then he relinquished 
her, slowly rose and walked away, standing by the shore of the 
lake and gazing into the deep shadow of the mountain in the 
water. 

“What is it, Steve?” she asked, preening at her disordered hair. 

He made no reply, nor turned his head to look at her. 

“You wouldn’t want to marry me, Steve. I couldn’t live in 
the West. And you—why, after your life out here, you wouldn't 
want to stay in a city.” 

He noticed the brief break in her thought. 

“You mean,” he said quietly without even turning his head, 
“that back East, maybe you might be ashamed of me.” 

He probed straight, with his simple speech, like a child. 

But why make melodrama of so fine a moment? 

“Don’t be tiresome, Steve. You’ve never been that. Come 
here.” 

But he didn’t move toward her. He only tore off a dead twig 
and put it contemplatively between his teeth. 

“You mean that you’ve just been fooling—that’s all.” 

“Please—” 

“Wait,” he said with a slight gesture. “I just want to be sure 
I’ve got the straight of this.” He turned slowly and sat on a 
rock a pace or two away. “I guess it’s about like this,” he went 
on deliberately: “You and I don’t seem to think the same about 
a good many things. There’s a good many newfangled notions in 
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girls’ heads nowadays. New ideas about being like men and 
doing like men—taking life the way they find it, picking and 
choosing for themselves like you’re doing—going after what they 
want and getting it. I’m not saying anything against you or 
against any girl. I reckon you've got the right, the same as 
a man has, to take your fun where you find it.” 

He paused a moment while she listened curiously. 

“But I was kind of hoping that maybe you'd seen something 
to me you hadn't seen to some other man.” He laughed. . “Fool- 
ish, wasn’t it? I guess you just wanted companionship out 
here alone, so far from your folks—while 1 thought maybe your 
feelings were something different.” 

“They were, Steve,” she broke in. 

“Wait a minute,” he put in coolly. 
what I’ve been saying—” 

There was a question in his tone. But she made no reply 
and only sat in injured dignity, her fingers dovetailed over a 
knee, her gaze straight before her. 

“You seem to know all about me,” she said petulantly. 


“Please be sensible—”’ 
“That's about the fact— 


“Maybe I do. Maybe I don't,” he returned easily. “But you 
can’t blame me for wanting to know just where I stand.” 

“As if you didn’t know!” she gasped. 

He glanced at her once and then went on calmly: “I guess 


you don’t know yet just what I'm talking about.” 

She shrugged. “Well, you’re not the first man I've kissed— 
if that’s what you mean.” 

“I know it. I knew it when I kissed you. 
you just the same.” 

She started up, staring in silent amazement. She had two 
impulses, both neurotic-——one to anger, the other to laughter! 
It was ke who consented to marry /er, no matter what she was. 
Did he. mean to be funny? Her anger died, and her impulse 
to laughter was still-born. For his bkie gaze was fixed on her 
in a calm appraisal which rebuked the frivolous moment. She 
looked away trom him, abashed as though before a power that 
she could not comprehend. But she did not reply. She couldn't. 
There seemed to be nothing to say. 


But Id marry 


H® took out his tobacco and papers and thoughtfully rolled 
a cigarette, pulling the string of the bag with his strong 
white teeth. 

“Yes. I reckon vou’ve shown me,” he said as he rose. “You 
were just fooling—fooling me and trying to kid yoreself.” He 
ignited a blue sulphur match with a click of the thumb-nail, 
shaded it caretully with his hand, puffed a cloud of smoke, watch- 
ing the blue haze go down the wind; then he looked critically 
at a big nickel-plated watch, turning to her decisively. “I reckon 
we'd better be hittin’ the home trail,” he said. 

She started as though he had struck her. But he was so deep 
in his thoughts that he didn’t notice. She tried to feei amused— 
and failed. To find her dignity failing again! He was as calm, 
as commanding as the mountain itself. With an effort of will she 


spoke. 
“Steve! What on earth is the matter with you?” 
“Nothing.” A pause. “I think, maybe, I just woke up.” 


“Well, then,” she said with a nervous laugh, “I wish you'd go 
to sleep again. I like you better that way.” 

“You better not,” he returned somberly 

“Dll take the risk. Come!” She indicated the spot beside her. 
“No. We've got to be going back.” 

He walked up the slope toward the horses. She 
name, but he only turned his head, and then went on. 

He had won. He was slipping from under her fingers. He 
hurt her pride. The only man that she had ever known who— 

“Steve!” She had risen now, and was running through the 
underbrush after him, ail pretense, all dignity, gone. She was 
for the moment as primitive as he. She called again, but he did 
not seem to hear her, until she caught up with him and blocked 
the way, her arms clinging. 

“Steve. You mustn't treat me so.” 

“Ruth, I—” 

“We can’t go yet—not like this. I can’t bear it.” 

His fingers groped along her arms mechanically, but he did not 
lower his head. He was, it seemed, working out his probiem in 
communion with the skies. She moved her head, and a drop of 
moisture touched his hands. It was not until then that he bent 
quickly and put his arm around her. 

“Why, kid, you’re—you're crying!” he 
the presence of a phenomenon. 

“You mustn't go. I don’t want you to go yet,” she whispered, 
clinging to him more closely. He wiped her tears away with 


called his 


exclaimed, as if in 


Sackcloth and Scarlet 


the end of his scarlet neckerchief, but she drew his face down 
to hers. 

“Kiss me, Steve.” 

“You poor kid! I made you cry. I’m sorry.” 

“T do love you, Steve,” she was whispering. “I do.” 

Tears—the last arrow in her quiver. But they found the 
joint in his armor. The sight of her tears, the touch of them 
on his lips... .. They seemed as intimate as though they were 
his own. His arms met around her. 

“Ruth,” he whispered. “Ruth!” 


HE believed that she loved him. He was a part of the primi- 
tive forces that she had sought and found. He was more gentle 

than ever—and on the homeward ride where the trail was wide 
enough, they rode side by side, his arm about her. But she was 
a little awed by his air of proprietorship. So she humored him, 
wondering at the results of her temerity, for he now talked 
confidently of their marriage as of something imminent which 
needed only a minister and a ring. And fortunately he took her 
silence for consent. She was a little frightened, too. In spite 
of her victory, she knew that his will was stronger than her own, 
and she had a feeling that a will like his had a capacity for des- 
perate expedients. So when the trail wound down over the last 
ridge, she drew her pony in and he joined her. 

“We must say good-by here, Steve.” 

He leaned in his saddle and caught her in one arm. 
tomorrow!” he said. 

“Until tomorrow,” she echoed faintly. 

He nodded. “I'll do some planning tonight,” he whispered. 
“Tomorrow I'll be ready to tell you just what we'll do.” 

“Yes, Steve.” 

“And you’re not sorry?” 

“No. No. I love you.” 

“T’'ll be mighty good to you.” 

She smiled as a thought came to her—an amusing thought that 
she didn’t even know his name. But she did not ask it, and only 
endured his caress in silence, for she was deeply stirred—a gen- 
uine emotion. She had a wild wish to throw herself into his 
arms—for better, for worse—to follow him at that moment 
wherever he should lead her. Perhaps she would have done so 
if he had taken her at that moment. But the moment passed. 
She bent her head, and at last shrank away from him, for a 
vision had come, eliminating the rather splendid picture that he 
made, for she saw him, not as he sat his horse in his red-silk 
neckerchief and wide-brimmed hat, colorful against the soft dark 
fronds of the pines, but entering a drawing-room in New York 
in ill-fitting evening clothes... .. She looked wide at him to 
blot out the vision. But it persisted even then. People that she 
knew, her crowd, the ridicule..... 

His voice came to her as though from a distance. 

“You'll come tomorrow, Ruth? At the same time?” 

“Ves,” she said chokingly, her gaze straight before her down 
the trail. “Tomorrow. The same time.” 

And so they rode slowly out of the forest, and across the 
bridge to the corral, where she dismounted. She walked slowly 
up the road to the corner of the hotel, where she waved a last 
greeting to him before he disappeared. She walked uncertainly 
up the steps, standing nervously for a moment looking at the 
vast panorama of lake and mountain. But she turned away 
quietly. She could not bear it. It was too relentless in its 
purity. Then, with a perturbed air, as though she feared she 
might change her mind, she went quickly to the desk at the office. 


“Until 





Chapter Two 
AT the corral he waited. It was after ten o’clock. The day 
promised to be warm, and the two ponies stood with heads 
drooping and reins trailing. Already he had smoked two ciga- 
rettes and was lighting a third, glancing impatiently from time 
to time toward the steps of the hotel portico. He watched a 
party of four start out,—three thin women and a fat one,— 
comparing their ungainliness and timidity with the natural graces 
of the girl for whom he waited. All night long he had planned. 
She should marry him at once, so that there would be no mis- 
take. There was a minister at Hector. He would take her there 
this morning instead of over the upper trails. Poor kid! She 
needed somebody to show her the way—a guide to keep her on 
the trail. 
He had been a little surprised at himself for offering to marry 
her. He hadn’t wanted to marry any girl—not for a while, any- 
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“I promised to look out for you, Polly, and I will. Tell me what has upset you so.” 


way. And even now it occurred to him curiously that this 
wasn't the kind of a girl that he had ever liked. He had always 
preferred the quiet kind—the “homey” ones. He had never 
taken much stock in these up-to-date girls, and yet he had “fallen 
for one’—fallen hard, and asked her to marry him. It had just 
slipped from him somehow as though there hadn’t been anything 
else for him to say. She sure “had him going”—as no other 
girl he'd met, ever before had. It hadn’t made any difference to 
him who or what she was. He didn’t know yet anything about 
her or who her folks were. Maybe she didn’t have any folks. 
All the better. They’d get along somehow. It seemed as though 
she might have money. That was good too, because it would get 
her the things that she was used to. He would take her back 
down to Denver, where she could live in a city, and he would 
get a good job or maybe buy a little ranch near by. He would 
have to be good to her and help her all he could to look down 
the straight trail. He owed her that. 

He took out his nickel-plated watch and examined it again. 
Half-past ten. Funny! .She had always been right on time and 
anxious to get started. Maybe she was sick or something. 

At a sound of hoofs, he turned his head. One of the boys 


was trotting down from the stable toward the corral. The guide 
straightened from his slouching position against the rails of the 
corral and turned. 

“Party of five for you, Steve. Eleven sharp.” 

“I got a party. Due here any minute,” said the guide slowly 
with another glance at his watch. 

“Well, I don’t know anything about that,” said the other. 
“Vou better see the office.” 

Steve stared at him a moment in silence, and then tying his 
ponies to a post of the corral, strode up the road to the hotel, 
his spurs jangling. There must be some mistake somewhere. 

But why hadn’t she come? 

“I guess you’ve got things wrong, Jim,” he said after he had 
elbowed a way to the desk. “I had a party this morning.” 

“What? Oh! You mean Miss Shirley?” said the carriage 
clerk. “She took a machine and left for Banff, early.” 

“She left?” 

The question died on his lips, and he stood staring stupidly. 

“Are you sure about that, Jim?” he managed in a moment. 

“Surest thing you know, Steve. If you don’t believe it, just 
go ask the clerk.” (Continued on page 147) 
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**Well, you're fired,” Val went on. 
“I'll cover this Gage yarn myself 
before I'll put you on again.” 


ITZ stood at the railing outside the city desk, hoping that 

Valentine would hire him but fearing that he wouldn't. In 
his years as a reporter Fitz had stood at many city desks, had 
studied many city editors, and had learned to recognize all the 
signs, favorable and unfavorable. He knew by the outline of 
Valentine’s grizzled head, bent over the pink assignment-sheet 
under the desk-light, that he needed to look his best, the best 
that he knew so well he had to give a newspaper; and he never 
had looked worse. 

The last quarter of his ride from Philadelphia had been spent 
on the rods under a freight-car. His summer suit, worn from 
necessity into a bleak October, was stained and fraved. He had 
lacked even the fifteen cents that would have given him a clean 
collar. His beard was long past the three-day period that he 
could go without shaving. He had walked the seven miles from 
the freight-yards into town, much of the distance through mud. 
He knew that the man at the desk could size him up at a glance— 
would turn and appraise him in a moment, and then would shake 
his head. 

Standing there, waiting, Fitz felt the old discouragement of 
many new starts, a sense of weariness that is seldom the portion 
of thirty-two in any field except journalism. 

Valentine swung around and faced the big room with its score 
of desks. Three or four men were pecking at typewriters, but it 
was the quiet hour in an afternoon-newspaper office—five o’clock. 
The day’s work was over. Valentine, belated, was tired; he 
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was in no mood to be impressed by tramp reporters. He put 
one foot on the edge of his desk and polished the bowl of his 
pipe, gazing at the man across the railing. He was ready to say, 
“Full up.” That would have ended the interview. But he did 
not say it. There was something about Fitz that held the words 
back. Instead he began questioning. 

“Where you been working?” 

“Philadelphia Ledger.” 

“Fired?” 

“Yes.” Fitz did not hesitate. His voice was soft and even. 
He knew he was up against the real thing. The truth, all of it, 
was the only thing that would do. 

“Booze?” 

“Tes.” 

“Been all around Philadelphia, I reckon—over to New York, 
maybe to Baltimore?” 

“All over. Spent last winter in Mobile.” 


Fitz felt that it was time for him to use what bravado he 


could muster on a two-day fast and hurry over to the Dispatch 
But Valentine was silent, smoking. He was in one of his in- 




















scrutable moments. He knew he 
should not hire this man; but 
there was something about him. 

“T’m full up. I’m also be- 
yond my appropriation. And 
of course, you know you look 
like a bum. But if you want 
to show up at seven-thirty in 
the morning at thirty a week, all right.” 

“Thanks.” For the first time in three days Fitz began 
to tremble from weakness. 

“No thanks; I don’t know why I’m putting you on. I 
don’t want to do it.” Valentine waved him away with 
his pipe. But instead of turning back to his desk, he 
watched Fitz retreat down the long room. Just before 
Fitz reached the door, Valentine called to him: 

“You better take a couple of dollars for some’ food and a bed.” 

When Fitz reached the railing again, Valentine was unlocking a 
little drawer. He produced a five-dollar bill and passed it across. 

“Remember,” he said, ‘“‘no booze.” Then he added: “You're the 
first tramp who never asked me for an advance.” 

So that was how Tommy Fitzpatrick came to the Ray. 


‘Tommy could write. Out of a searing experience of a dozen" 


years, On many papers in many towns, he brought to the Ray 
an astonishing gift for the practice of his trade. He had a facility 
and a felicity of expression that were as refreshing as they were 
peculiarly his. Outwardly he was as one who had lost even the 
dregs of enthusiasm for the business of the reporter; but in the 
pages of copy that rolled from his typewriter was something 
that experience could not kill. 

I remember sitting back in my chair at the copy-desk when 
his first story came over, and thanking God that he had found 
his way to us and not to the Dispatch or the News. Not that I 
was jealous for the Ray. Although it was well out of the slough 
it had wallowed in before Robinson Clegg jarred our owner awake, 
it still had faults of which we all were conscious. I was glad 
for Fitz, glad because Henderson, our managing editor, and Valen- 


tine, on the city-desk, were the only men running 
papers in the town who were capable of appreciating 
good writing. We had an argument about it at the 
Press Club bar. 

“T’d rather have poor, dumb Jennings on poiice than 
this Fitz of yours,” said Kenworthy, of the Dispatch. 
“The people don’t want literature. They want straight 
stuff. Besides, he’s sure to blow just when you need 
him. I’ve seen these writers come and go. They al- 
ways blow. I can tell ’em by the glitter in their eye.” 

“Anyhow, Fitz can write,’ I came back at him. 
“Take Henderson: he never says a word; you know 
that. But the other day he came tramping into the 
news-room with the paper in his hand and said to 
Fitz: ‘That’s good stuff.’ And he told Val to give 
Fitz a five-dollar raise.” 

And it was good stuff. It was the story of the fire 
in St. Stephen’s Church when all those children were 
taking their first communion. It was the best fire-story I had 
ever read; and he had packed it all into a column. Fitz knew 
exactly what to leave out; that put him ahead of the rank and 
file of pretty writers. 

But of course Kenworthy was right about his habits. He did 
have the glitter in his eye. The first time he blew was the week 
after Henderson gave him that raise; Henderson might have 
known he would. Raises are nearly always fatal to Fitz’ kind. 
He was gone for four days, and when he crawled back into the 
office and began looking through the letters in the mail-box, he 
was a pathetic object. But Val took him back, not only that 
once but a half-dozen times. He forgave him because he could write. 

I knew that Val himself, back in the days when he was a re- 
porter, had wanted to write. Somebody had discovered in him 
a talent for handling copy and men, and had put him on a desk. 
That had ended his writing. He had always intended to go 
back to it, but like all the rest, he never did. 

I remember Val standing by the desk watching Fitz, Burgy 
and Terrill stroll out together toward the elevators. As they 
disappeared, he came over to me and made a remark that startled 
me. 
“IT could cover the end of the world and have a complete 
casualty-list with the bunch I have here now.” 

I was startled, because I knew Val was superstitious. He 
was inviting trouble. 

It was that kind of a staff. Burgy and George Terrill were 
veterans of the town, the type of news-men who can’t write 
much but who know everybody in public or private life well 
enough to call them out of bed in the middle of the night with- 
out making them furious, who know families, connections, his- 
tories, legends, feuds, prejudices; who know all methods of ap- 
proach and retreat; who know in advance what the police are 
going to do; who could have been managing editors many times 
if they had not been in love with the freedom of the street and 
the lure of a fresh assignment every day. 

To them Fitz was a perfect complement. He had everything 
they had in experience, and in addition he could write. Sur- 
rounding this fine trio were a dozen of the most promising re- 
porters I had ever seen in one room—eager, loyal, alert. 

It was just like a play. The day after Val’s remark, the staff 
went to pieces. The Gage murder case was bulletined by the city 
news-association at nine o’clock in the morning, and the only re- 
porter in the office was Ted Giles, busy on rewrites from the 
morning papers. Fitz, Burgy and Terrill were all missing. They 
had neither shown up nor telephoned. Val didn’t need to be 
told what had happened. He stood with the news-association 
bulletin in his hand, puffing his pipe and staring down at the as- 
signment sheet. He didn’t swear; he just stood there; aad some- 
how I knew he was thinking about Fitz. After a minute he called 
Giles up to the desk. From then on, the story of Fitz lay outside 
the office, but it finally came back to me. All stories eventually 
reach the copy-desk. 


"THEY were sitting in Goettmann’s. Terrill was in a state in 
which he needed bolstering if he was to make one of three on 
a prolonged separation from the pay-roll. Burgy, who did not 
have to pass that stage, was content with the outlook. He had 
some money in his pocket and the best of company. He had 
been taken back too many times to worry about his job. Fitz, 
to his own amazement, was aware of a dull and strange un- 
easiness. Upon the business of having a good time intruded the 
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jagging memory of a little story he had written yesterday—or 
was it the day before? It was a slight thing, a police-court frag- 
ment, perhaps two hundred words. But it kept coming back to 
him. Val had stood beside his desk with the clipping in his hand, 
and Fitz had been certain that for a moment there had been a 
mist over the city editor’s weary blue eyes. 

“That’s good stuff; I wish I could write like that,” he had said. 

So instead of laughing at Burgy’s stories, Fitz sat there in 
Goettmann’s and thought of his years in the business and the 
obvious fact that now he didn’t amount to a damn. He could 
write so that his lines would mist the eyes of a fellow like Joe 
Valentine; but that made it worse, for here 
he was, and he knew Val was back there in 
the office saying to himself: ‘These pretty 
writers are all alike.” 

Fitz rubbed his stein on the table and let 
his gaze turn moodily out the window into 
Diamond Street. 

“Murder in Union 
Station!” 

An early edition 
held momentarily 
aloft by a passing 
newsboy threw its 
crimson message 
across the reporter’s 
vision. He turned to 
a waiter. 

When the paper 
came, he spread it on 
the table and took in 
the story with a prac- 
ticed eye. There, he 
saw, was a real story. 
A clerk, working in 
a ticket-cage in the 
Union Station during 
the morning rush- 
hour, had shot and 
killed a fellow-worker 
beside whom he had 
sold tickets for ten 
years. Then he had 
changed his coat, 
walked out of the sta- 
tion and disappeared. 
Fitz shoved back his 
chair and rose. 

“I'm going in,” he said. “I’m 
enough to work a story like this.’ 

“Going in?” Burgy looked up belligerent- 
ly. “Don't you know you're canned now?” 

“We're all canned,” said Terrill. “Val 
wouldn't let us in the office after falling 
down on a day like this.” 

Wavering, Fitz stood by the table with Burgy tugging at his 
sleeve and Terrill urging him in muddled periods to stay. In the 
back bar mirror he caught a glimpse of his unshaved, soiled face, 
and glancing down, saw how frayed was the sleeve Burgy was 
clutching, how grimy the cuff. He was ready to slump down 
into his chair and invite oblivion. 

On the verge, his eyes swept the place and, caught by its 
whiteness, came to rest on a scrap of paper lying on the floor, 
under the table. Gazing at it, he suddenly had clear recognition 
and light. It was the clipping of yesterday’s little story thrust 
into a pocket and carelessly withdrawn with crumpled money or 
tobacco. Shaking Burgy off, Fitz stooped and rescued the soiled 
clipping. He smoothed it upon the table, folded it and placed it 
in a safe pocket. 

Then he straightened up and looked at Burgy and Terrill. On 
the table he tossed a bill, his last one 

“That’s to pay my share,” he said. 
this story.” 

The next moment he was gone. 

Fifteen minutes later he stepped out of the elevator at the 
fifth floor of the Ray’s building and passed swiftly to the wash- 
room off the lobby. There he made himself as clean as he could, 
and before the mirror tried to decide whether he was actually 
as unsteady as he felt. As always, he concluded he was not, 
and with a final settling of his coat-collar, he walked into the 
news-room and straight up to the city desk. 





sober 


“I’m going in and work 


Good Stu ff 


Val turned on him like a tiger. 

“It’s a raw deal that gives fellows like you ninety per cent 
of the talent—fellows we know will never show up when a real 
story breaks. Here I am with a story calling for a dozen good 
men, and only Giles available.” 

Fitz stood looking through the soiled letters in the mail-box 
waiting for Val to finish. 

“Well, you're fired,” Val went on. 
myself before Ill put you on again. Go 


“T'll cover this Gage yarn 
downstairs and get 






your money, and when you see Burgy and Terrill again, tell 
‘em they’re fired too. Tell Burgy I'll send the office-boy over 


*to the police-station in his place.” 


Fitz fixed his blue eyes on Val’s face and spoke quietly 

“Tt’s my fault. You're right in firing me. You've been more 
than decent to me.” 

Val started to speak. But he just sat with his eyes striking 
fire against the reporter’s gaze. Then he put his pipe back into 
his mouth and turned to the proofs on his desk. 


T was late afternoon, and the reporters from the evening papers 

were gathering in Vogel’s for the perfect hour between the day 
and the night. This interlude was a truce; things told across 
the table were not to be used. With its bright cheer and good- 
fellowship it was in those days a place of common understanding 
the slap on the shoulder, the new start. Fitz, having nowhere 
else to go, longing for a contact with the Gage story, now that 
he had hurt Val once too often, drifted in just as the street 
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lamps began to transform drab Smithfield Street into an avenue 
of glory. 

Making for a table in a quiet corner, nodding to this man and 
that, Fitz was suddenly gripped by the arm and pulled down into 
a chair by Kenworthy, city editor of the Dispatch. Kenworthy 
had had a hard day, and he was feeling ugly; he wanted to 
quarrel with somebody from the opposition, and Fortune smiled 
when she sent Fitz his way. Over on the Ray, Valentine, with his 
three best men off, had beaten Kenworthy on two significant 
angles of the Gage case. He was glad to pay Fitz’ check for the 
privilege of working off his venom. Kenworthy was a huge, 
fair, thick-lipped fellow with contempt in his eye. 

“Well, here’s the pretty writer!” exclaimed Kenworthy, shov- 
ing the bill-of-fare and the ash-tray within Fitz’ reach. “Tarry 
awhile and tell a poor novice how you do it.” 

“I'm not with the Ray any more,” said Fitz 
softly. “I’m fired. Burgy and Terrill are too; we 
didn’t show up today.” 

“Val worked today with you three off?” Ken- 
worthy tried not to appear unbelieving. 

Fitz nodded. 

There was a long pause, in 
which the big man sat and 
chewed his cigar and eyed the 


reporter traced its outline, his own hand 
trembled and his heart gave a leap. 





Fitz started up. Just then a hand end ie : cael 
dropped beside the bench; and as the rivalry that immediately 
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other across the table while around them broke the explosives 
of many fhen’s relaxation talk. Fitz left unnoticed what the 
waiter had brought him. His eyes were almost closed, and he was 
aware that creeping over him was the desire to move on that had 
gripped him so many times before. Out of the haze before his 
eyes appeared the switchlights of the yards as you roll into 
Kansas City. He stirred uneasily and glanced toward the door. 
Conscious that Kenworthy had begun to speak, he roused him- 
self, and listened with that glazed look of one whose mind is far 
away. 

“Fitz, I have a feeling that this fellow Gage is still in town. 
I get these hunches. And I want to be the one to run him down; 
I want the Dispatch to find him if he can be found. I’m willing 
to admit that I want to show up the Ray—and Val. I want to 
put somebody on the story and keep him there—forty a week to 
start. You can have the job.” 

Fitz said nothing at first. He was reflecting that he was always 
either fearing he could not get a job or trying to refuse one. 

“I’m leaving town,” he said finally, reaching for Kenworthy’s 
cigarettes. 

The other snorted. 

“What on? You have two or three. days’ pay in your pocket. 
Where are you going? I know how your kind leaves town; I’ve 
seen ‘em come and go. I tell you what I'll do, Fitz, to get an 
experienced man. I'll give 
you forty-five, and if the 
Dispatch finds Gage, a 
bonus; say three hundred.” 

Fitz glanced out of the 
window. It was snowing, 
the first snow of the sea- 
son. He shivered slightly 

his recognition of the fact 
that he had no overcoat. 
All around was warmth and 
cheer, and across the table 
sat Kenworthy offering him 
forty-five dollars a week. 
After all, he had to do 
something; so, even with 
the switchlights dancing in 
front of his eyes, he said: 

“All right; I'll take you 
on.” 

Kenworthy leaned across 
the table and laid a heavy 
hand on Fitz’ arm. 

“Remember, I’m not say- 
ing I like the stuff you 
write; the fact is, the copy- 
desk will cut your stories 
up. I can't stand pretty 
writing. But you’re a good 
man, just the same.” 

Suddenly, looking into 
Kenworthy’s face, Fitz was 
conscious that he didn’t 
want the Dispatch to find 
Gage. Yet now he be- 
longed to the Dispatch, with 
a commission to find him. 


"THE grip of the Gage 

case on the public mind 
was astonishing. That a man 
could shoot another down 
while fenced, surrounded 
and impeded as were the 
score of ticket-clerks in the 
Union Station, and then 
walk out deliberately and 
lose himself in the city, 
contradicted all of the pop- 
ular theories of crime. The 
newspapers did not fail to 
emphasize the mysterious 
quality of Gage’s disap- 
pearance, nor to suggest the 
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Lawrence Perry—who wrote, among 
other noted books, “Our Navy in the 
War” and “For the Game's Sake’— 
knows just a little more about fashion- 
able sports than any other writing-man 
in America. For many years he has 
been concerned with yachting and yacht- 
racing, and the present story is one of 
the results. Smart sports constitute 
his hobby; his vocation is writing some 
of the biggest and most important news 
stories that the newspapers present. 


ROM the first it was Othello and Desdemona over again— 
only in this case Desdemona happened to be married, and 
Othello was not a Moor. Nor was he consciously making love. 

They were talking about it on the afterdeck of young Claver- 
ing’s steam yacht Avalon, lying at anchor in Huntington Harbor 
on the afternoon of the rendezvous of the New York Yacht 
Club's cruising squadron, and no one was debating Clavering’s 
opinion that every sequence—from the time Jerry Arnott had 
come out of Somaliland with trophies of his camera and gun—had 
been logical and, as it seemed, foreordained. The reference, of 
course, was to Muriel Wetmore 

“And yet”—Cecil Clavering leaned forward, staring at her 
husband with troubled eyes—‘‘even granting that Muriel is im- 
pulsive, impressionable, and just a bit spoiled, it does seem so 
curious. I don’t know a finer chap than Dick Wetmore. He's 
really done something with himself, in spite of his money—which 
is more than can be said of a lot of men we all know.” 

“Yes, I think he has.” Cascilda Derrill raised her cigarette 
to the breeze, letting the wind carry the ash overside. “Dick has 
a real virtuoso flair for a lot of worth-while things. Sybil Deane 
was telling me only the other day that he has really an interna- 
tional reputation in ceramics.” 

“Undoubtedly.” Clavering, himself a bibliophile of no mean 
attainments, gestured and shrugged. “It’s the old story, civiliza- 
tion’s ultimate product against the man of elemental strain. 
Only’—he glanced out into the harbor at a launch which was 
bounding toward the Avalon’s gangway—‘it would be a fairer 
fight, I fancy, were some one to tip Wetmore that a scrap is 
really on.” 

“Dick Wetmore is hardly a fool,” suggested Cecil. 

Her husband smiled. “Every man of Wetmore’s sort is a 
fool—that is, when it comes to women. I know him, ¢ think, 
better than any of you. I tell you he’s the ultimate product 
He's developed past the my-woman stage. Do you think he’d 
fight for his wife—I mean fight—if he knew her preference had 
drifted elsewhere?” 

“Stuff! Certainly he would. What rot are you talking, Clav- 
ering! You’re setting Wetmore down as the most inconceivable sort 
of-an ass.” Guerdon Belknap cleared his throat after the manner 
of one who has delivered himself profoundly. 

“I’m not setting him down as anything of the sort. I’m put- 
ting him above all the mess that fills the lives of most of us. 
If Muriel doesn’t know him for what he is, doesn’t appreciate 
him, doesn’t value him—that is, if she’d be more contented, hap- 
pier with some one else, why then—” Clavering shrugged. 

“Tt’s just as well you stopped, Peter.” Cecil Clavering, who 
had gone to the rail, turned upon the group, her brows raised 
quizzically. “The Wetmores and Jerry are at the gangway.” 

It was not in any way a coincidence. The Wetmores, as a fact, 
were guests aboard the Avalon and had taken the launch over to 
Arnott’s sloop for tea—which in seamanly, that is to say, none 
too luxurious fashion he had brewed in the purely utilitarian 
galley. 

The newcomers brought to the afterdeck of the steam yacht an 
issue that evidently had been long under discussion. 
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“What do you think about it, Peter?” Muriel Wetmore ap- 
proached Clavering with a characteristic forthrightness of man- 
ner. Her auburn hair, her level gray eyes and suggestion of 
freckles made her a very distinct type. “I mean about the 
weather?” 


“The weather?” Clavering smiled doubtfully. “What about the 


weather? Strikes me as all right. Likely to be a blow later, 
though. Captain Breen told me awhile ago the barometer was 
falling. You windjammer chaps, Arnott, are likely to be in for 


a dusting tomorrow.” 

“Precisely.” Wetmore, who had slouched into a chair, his 
long, slender legs stretched out at full length, grimaced play- 
fully at Arnott, to whom, physically—and mentally too—he was 
as complete an antithesis as could be imagined. Yet it was a 
difference relating purely to type. No one by any possibility 
could have appraised Wetmore as negligible. Slender but not 
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spare, he carried and demeaned himself with sure poise, the 
finished product, as one might easily suspect, of many genera- 
tions of culture and high intelligence. 

Arnott also went back, for that matter, back into the very roots 
of America, a fighting breed, a rugged, swashbuckling strain whose 
blood was the blood of the feudal barons of England. They were 
to be found among the men of Virginia who pursued the Indians to 
the Rappahannock under John Washington; they were at Bunker 
Hill, Lundy’s Lane, Chapultepec, the Wilderness, San Juan Hill 
and the Argonne. They were in the frozen North before Kane, in 
Africa before Stanley. 

For the purposes of precise definition and a sharpening of per- 
sonal values, one might conceive of the Wetmores as having 
written the nation’s laws and shaped its culture, while the Arnotts 
fought its battles and hewed its paths. And now, not a person 
on the Avalon’s deck but confessed to a sense of keen dramatic 


























interest in both: one slouched in his chair, calm, smiling, poised, 
the other standing with feet apart, hands in the pockets of his 
jacket, scowling half humorously, voicing his views in rough-edged 
staccato. 

It appeared that Arnott wished to borrow the Wetmores for the 
morrow’s run to New London; hardly a conventional request, but 
this was Arnott. As he put it, the Claverings had a crowd aboard, 
and in any event, it would be only for the day. The Claverings 
had no objection if Dick and Muriel wished to go. Muriel did, 
most ardently, but Wetmore had not the slightest ambition to 
put up with the discomforts involved in a racing thresh of some 
ninety-odd miles through stormy waters in a sloop of compar- 
atively small size. 

“Go ahead, Muriel, if you’ll enjoy it,’ he said. “But leave me 
out, please.” 

“But Dick—” His wife stared at him, a curious expression in 
her eyes. “If I go, hadn’t you—shouldn’t you go too? Imean—” 
She lacked words, evidently, to convey her thought, or else as- 
sumed them to be unnecessary. 

They were not necessary, so far at least as Wetmore, and for 
that matter, the rest of the party, aside from Arnott, were con- 
cerned. 

“But my dear girl,” said Wetmore, “why make a point of this 
particular incident? It isn’t quite as though you and Jerry 
hadn’t been off alone together in the past six weeks. Not that 
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I have minded. We all love the dear old ‘ 
nomad and like to make his brief dips hk 
into civilization as pleasant as possible 
But”—he lighted a cigarette—‘‘why this 
sudden call upon the—the conventions? 
Go ahead on the /rex if you enjoy the 
prospect; but please be equally consid- 
erate of me. I like the comparative 
stability, not to mention the luxuries, of 
the Avalon.” 

For a moment Muriel Wetmore stood silent, her eyes shifting 
from her husband to Arnott and then back again. 

“Dick,”—her voice was low,—‘“‘were you ever so stupid as you 
are at this moment?” 

Wetmore shrugged. And since every case of the sort is an 
individual case, who can say that the nature and manner of 
his reply were at fault? 

Arnott, less complex than any other man aboard the yacht, yet 
sensible of tension, stared at Muriel, frowning. 

“Confound it, what is all this? If Dick, the old blighter, 
doesn’t want to go, why make him? Like to have him, of course 
See how he feels in the morning. May not be much of a blow, 
after all. Anyway, you’re coming, Muriel. That’s settled.” 

Beneath the ingenuousness of his expression as he faced the 
wife of his perhaps best friend, Cecil Clavering’s penetrating 
eyes caught the deeper note, just as Muriel had caught it, prob- 
ably long before—something significant, something vital, whose 
existence Arnott himself did not suspect, but which, beyond all 
doubt, would be wholly compelling, would dominate him utterly, 
when it became assertive. 

“Dick,’—with sudden decision Cecil Clavering rose and went 
to Wetmore, dropping a hand upon his shoulder,—‘‘why not go, 
if Muriel would feel better about it?” 

The man laughed. Reaching up, he patted Cecil’s hand. 

“If that’s the case, hadn’t Muriel better stay aboard the 
Avalon?” 

“Rot, Dick! Utter rot!” Arnott’s voice was a bit impatient, 
and Muriel’s was hard and metallic as she echoed him. 

“Utter rot,” she said. ‘“Let’s talk about something else.” 

Arnott remained aboard the yacht for dinner, and later, when 
the Claverings and their guests returned to the deck, the sunset 
had smoldered out and clouds were beginning to bulk upon 
the northeastern sky. Riding-lights of nearly two hundred yachts, 
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ranging from leviathans propelled by steam or gasoline, to sailing 
craft of thirty-foot waterline, were twinkling against a_back- 
ground of rising waters upon which lay nebulous pools of red or 


green, reflections of sidelights: here and there some craft stood 
out 9 pallid distinction under the prying ray of a searchlight. 

Dinner had been marked by a certain undercurrent of tense- 
ness, and this was still apparent beneath the patter of debate as 
to auction or Mah Jongg as the diversion of the evening, until 
Arnott, who had been pacing the deck, his pipe clenched between 
his teeth, tossing his head as it seemed combatively, when sudden 
rushes of wind smote his face, paused at length in front of Muriel 
Wetmore, whose mood had been abstracted throughout. 

“Muriel, you don’t want to hook yourself up in a stuffy card- 
game a night like this. Come on up on the bridge.” 

She rose from her chair without remark and joined the man, 
who slipped his arm through hers and escorted her forward 
Leaning side by side upon the bridge-rail, they watched the gath- 
ering tumult. Muriel found it in keeping with her mood, and in 
truth, for the first time, in this setting so filled with portents of 
elemental turmoil, she seemed to find clearly and indisputably the 
secret of the strange nexus between her and the big man at her 
side that had puzzled her for so long. She yielded with a certain 
fierceness of abandon to the facts as she now saw them. 

“Jerry, ’—she looked into his face, her voice trembling slightly, 
—‘“did it occur to you to wonder why I did what you asked with- 
out question when you suggested my sailing with you tomorrow? 
And when you wanted me to come here?” 

“Eh?” Arnott stared at her, and then immediately withdrew 
his eyes as a schooner yacht swept past with a clack of canvas 


and creaking spars, making for anchorage. “Jove! That 
schooner! Out of the dark, into the light, then gone again—a 
blur. Those are the things that count, Muriel—drive, action!” 


“You mean—” But Arnott swept on, heedless. 
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When the Irex began to fore- 
reach the big craft, he threw 
up his head and _ shouted, 
Muriel shrilling at his side. 


“Every time I come back home, I say: ‘Now I'll settle down 
for a while and live like the average human being.’ But pshaw! 
What is there in it? Days slip into months, years into decades, 
yet nothing gripped with your bare hands. Nothing lived that 
makes a glorious hour flash by like a blazing star and yet in 
memory seems like a century of emotion, impression and incident.” 

“A century of emotion and impression!” Muriel’s voice was 
tense. “You paint life alluringly, Jerry. Can you imagine a 
woman feeling precisely as you’ve put it?” 

“Certainly I can. Why not? Now, you take one I met in 
German East Africa three years ago: she was an English girl, 
Lady Sybil—” His hand went out, gripping Muriel’s shoulder. 
“Look at that line of white sweeping across the bay, with the 
phosphorus along the top!” Arnott chuckled. “Some of these 
drawing-room navigators will know they’re alive tomorrow.” 

His hand was still upon her shoulder. Almost without volition 
she moved closer, so that she was touching him. For a moment 
neither spoke. The pressure of his fingers tightened until they 
hurt her. 

“Jove, Muriel! We'll have a race of it! If we could only 
get old Dick aboard with us, we’d shake something out of his 
bones that he’d never miss.” 

“Yes.” She gently twisted her shoulder from his hand and 
moved a bit from him. 

“But he wont come, hang him!” Arnott tapped his pipe rue- 
fully upon the rail. “Well—” Suddenly he raised his hand, open- 
ing and closing the fingers slowly, staring at it as though pon- 
dering over some impression. “Jove, Muriel!” He seized her by 
the upper part of her arm, drawing her closer to his side. “Jove! 
you’re a regular brick; do you know it?” 

Footsteps sounded upon the bridge steps, and both turned as 
Wetmore approached. Over his arm he carried a heavier cloak 
than the serge cape his wife was wearing. 





“Tf you’re going to stay here any longer, Muriel, I thought per- 
haps you’d better have this. It’s getting chilly.” 

The deep, musical voice with its ever-present underlying note 
of quiet humor seemed to strike Muriel with unwonted effect. She 
took the proffered garment in silence, then handed it back. 

“Thanks, Dick, a lot. But I sha’n’t need it. I’m going below,” 
she explained. .... 

The Wetmores breakfasted early and alone next morning. Be- 
cause of the long road to be traversed, it had been decreed that 
the racing yachts of the sailing contingent should be sent over the 
line in their various classes beginning at eight-fifteen o’clock, and 
the Avalon’s launch had been ordered for eight o’clock to take 
Muriel over to the Jrex. She had retired long before her husband 
the previous evening, pleading the necessity of stored-up energy 
for the morrow’s experience, and now at table both she and Wet- 
more were under some constraint. 

As she glanced at her wrist-watch and pushed back her chair, 
Wetmore arose. 

“Just a minute, Muriel.” MHurrying out of the room, he re- 
turned directly with a slicker and sou’wester. “I borrowed 
these from Cecil Clavering,” he said. “Arnott wouldn’t have 
anything to fit you.” 

“No, probably not.” She laughed forcedly. “Thanks, Dick.” 
But she wasn’t really grateful. Somehow he—or something—was 
making this affair fearfully trying. “No, thanks,”—as he held the 
slicker out for her to put on —‘“T’ll carry it until I get aboard the 
sloop.” She faced him directly. “So you're really set on not go- 
ing, Dick?” 

“Oh, absolutely.” He smiled. “Now more than ever. I’ve 
been out on deck. It’s a real northeaster—and you know the vow 
I made after my winter of °17 and ’18 on the Channing in the 
North Sea.” 

“Ves,” she retorted, “you said you’d never go to sea again 
on anything smaller than the Aguitania. Now here you are on 
Peter Clavering’s yacht. I should say she was considerably 
smaller.” 

“Touché.” Wetmore gestured. “But the Avalon’s as much of 
a concession as I shall make.” 

“Very well, Dick.” She took the coat and sou’wester from 
him and went out on deck; at the gangway landing the launch 
was rising and falling upon the choppy waves. 

It was a sonorous morning, the (Continued on page 134) 
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Rupert Hughes is just back 
in Los Angeles after a se- 
ries of motion-picture adven- 
tures in the Yellowstone that 
seem to demonstrate the fact 
that he is a favorite of those 
gods who preside over the 
world of celluloid. A scene 
in the new film he is direct- 
ing involved the popping of a 
geyser; and as it happened, 
a geyser that hadn't shown 
any sign of life for nearly 
half a century turned over 
in its sleep and spurted once, 
just when needed, for him. 
“Very few,” he writes, 
“have persuaded Nature to 
become an assistant director.” 


The Story So Far. 


ETTY BOWEN, the prettiest girl in the Providence town of 

President Washington’s time, had run away from her evil 
yesterdays. Providence hated Betty; and ever since as a tiny child 
she had seen a righteous mob pull down her notorious mother’s 
house about their ears, Betty had hated the town. Now she was 
nineteen; and her last lover, the French refugee Pierre, had been 
killed; and so she took passage on a coastwise vessel for New 
York, where there were already forty thousand people. New 
York was young and wicked and eager; and Betty Bowen was 
also all three. 

A French mariner, Captain Delacroix, one of the other passen- 
gers, was much taken with her and offered to take her to France 
with him—as “first mate. Or—no, I have a first mate that lives 
in France. You can be my second.” 

Betty stared after Delacroix so triumphantly, when their inter- 
view ended, that a certain Lavinia Ballou, who knew Betty, and 
who had been watching from the shadows, cried out: 

“Well, I do declare, if you aint the brazenest thing! But it’s all 
: body could expect of a girl who would run off and leave a 
ittle—” 

Betty’s hand went out to Vinny’s throat, and the word on its 
way up went back down her windpipe. Betty’s voice was low: 

“If you speak of that again to me, Lavinia Ballou—or to any- 
body—if you so much as even look it—killin’ you is the least 
I'll do to you!” 

In New York Betty’s funds ran low, and Captain Delacroix re- 
newed his overtures. And because Betty was—Betty, she pres- 
ently found herself aboard the doughty Captain’s ship bound for 
France. But even at sea Betty could find a new man to distract 
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her, for they picked up a shipwrecked castaway, one Elie Laloi, 
a refugee from the black insurrection in San Domingo. 

France they found in the savage turmoil of the Revolution, 
with the guillotine busy. Captain Delacroix’s grenadier of a wife 
found him out, and for a time Betty saw little of him. Laloi lived 
in hope of revenge upon those who had condemned his family to 
death, and eventually he was able to take Betty to witness the 
execution of one Fouquier-Tinville. 

And now, when Betty had acquired a wardrobe of Parisian 
clothes, a headful of lawless Revolutionary ideas and a useful 
capital of French elegances, Delacroix returned and took her—and 
Laloi—with him to America. In New York once more Delacroix 
continued to provide for Betty, but when he went to sea again she 
contrived an excuse not to sail with him. Indeed during some years 
this arrangement continued; but Betty became reckless in her af- 
fairs during his absence; and finally, returning unexpectedly, he 
threw Betty and a certain Mr. Evertsen bodily into the street. 

Betty took refuge with her old friend Laloi, who now con- 
ducted a bookshop. Shortly thereafter, walking with Laloi, she 
met his friend Stephen Jumel, a fellow-refugee whom Laloi had 
rescued from the debtors’ prison and who had since prospered as a 
wine-merchant. As they stood talking, the carriage of Mrs. Van- 
sinderen passed; the lady cut Betty—worse, her carriage-wheels 
spattered Betty’s dress with mud. Said Jumel: 

“Mamselle should have a carriage and make mud upon that leddy. 
W’at you geeve to somebody who buys you carriage and horses?” 

“I'd give my soul.” 

“T take!” responded the Frenchman. 
detail: ) 
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T= pricing of jewels and soft fabrics, of hats and slippers, 
had been the pleasantest of human occupations to Betty. 
But there was something divine about ordering a carriage built 


to the measure of her pride. She was as exultant as Phaéthon 
had been when he ran off with the chariot and horses of the sun— 
and they ran off with him. What Phaéthon would have felt if he 
had owned the chariot, was what Betty felt when she descended 
upon Mr. Quick, like an angel stooping from the clouds. 

Mr. Quick loved his high career, and practiced it in his carriage 


The calash careened 
with a lurch that shot 
Betty full into the mud, 
and gouts of dirty water 
were hurled upon Mrs. 
Vansinderen’s skirts. 


works on Broad Street. 
It thrilled him to find 
one who looked upon 
him as the artist he 
was; and he was artist 
enough to see that 
Betty would decorate 
his best achievement. 

Poor Betty knew 
nothing about  car- 
riages; yet common 
decency forbade her to 
expose the nakedness 
of her ignorance. And 
Mr. Quick was s® fine 
a soul that he pretend- 
ed to be unaware of 
her. plight and subtly 
informed her while ap- 
parently assuming her 
to be as profound a 
scholar as himself. 

She began by say- 
ing: “Mr. Quick, I be- 
lieve?” 

The great man was 
in shirtsleeves, but he 
nodded modestly, and 
she went on: 

“T am Miss 
Browne.” 

“Ves, indeed,” said 
Mr. Quick, who had 
often admired her as 
she passed, admired 
her fine construction of 
willow and rattan, up- 
holstered in cream. 

“My friend, Mr. Ju- 
mel—” 

“Ah, Mr. Jumel— 
oh, yes, ma’am.” 

“He wants me to 
have a carriage, the 
best there is; and of 
course that means only 
you could make it.” 

“And if I can make 
the best—as I don’t say 
I can’t—that means 
that only you could—” 

“Why, Mr. Quick!” 

“Er—ahem—I better 
stick to my _ trade. 
Now, what kind of 
carriage were you ai- 
lowing to command—a 
coachee like Lady 
Stirling’s?” 

“Pooh!” 

“Just so! It is a wee trifle old-fashioned. But have you seen 
Mrs. Vansinderen’s chariot?” 

“Humph! I wouldn’t ride in her old wheelbarrow to see a 
bull-baiting.” 

“No; nor me neither. Now, Justice Jay’s lady has a horse- 
chaise with a leathern top and a seat over the shafts for the 
driver; and it’s swung on leathern thorough-braces and—”’ 

“Burn it with the treaty her husband brought back.” 

“Haw, haw, haw! Now, there’s an idea for you! We’re mak- 
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ing chairs with four wheels now for two horses. And a gentle- 
man needn’t consider it effeminate to ride in ‘em like he would in 
just a two-wheeled horse-chair.” 

She shook her luminous head. He went higher: 

“How about a curricle, or, say, a calash, now—a calash coach. 
They're importin’ em from England, but I make ’em as good and 
better. I could fix you one so’s the top would fall down front 
and back, and make an open carriage when you want it so.” 

This interested her. Her eyes gleamed, and he felt that he 
could play with his caught fish: 

“Of course, a coach like the President’s would be none too grand 
for you—with gilt carvings and little naked cupids painted on 
the panels and four horses to drag it.” 

She shook her head, and yet a little wistfully. She was afraid 
of four horses at first. He went back to the calash, and impro- 
vised a poem in timber and leather. 

“For the frame I’d use only the toughest ash, growed in open 
places and seasoned for two years. And nicer joinery can’t be 
done than what I do here. For the planking, the stoutest ellum; 
and for the panels Spanish cedar with ornaments in mahogany 
and rosewood. You can have the upholstery in damask or plush, 
with coach-lace covers. The thorough-braces will ride you as 
easy as a cradle. And as for wheels! It’s the wheels that tells, 
and your good wheelwright has got to be an artist. 

“I'd give you felloes of ash, oak spokes, and an ellum nave; 
and tires of the best iron, with the plates breaking joints with the 
fellots as nice as can be.” 

Almost swooning with all this learning and the promise of wings 
to uphold her, Betty could hardly bear to descend to a question 
of money. But she must. 

“And how much would all that cost me—or Mr. Jumel?” 

“Well, now, if it was me was making it for you, I’d say it was 
cheap for a kiss. But seeing as how it’s Mr. Jumel, and he’s a 
sharp one at bargains, I’d not dast ask more than two hundred 
pounds.” 

“Two hundred pounds!” she cried. “To ride me around this 
little town that I could walk over in an hour or two?” 

“But I can’t make a carriage in an hour or two. And with 
wages rising so fast—do you know what I have to pay a day for 
labor? Forty cents! And the lazybones only work from sunrise 
to sunset. Some of my skilledest men are getting as high as 
twenty dollars a month. And the rents—three hundred pound a 
year this place costs me.” 

She was not interested in his financial anguishes. She cut him 
short with a bewildered query. 

“Two hundred pounds would amount to—how much in our 
money?” 

“In the neighborhood of eight hundred dollars.” 

This terrified her. 

“What would Mr. Jumel say to that?” 

“He knows, or he don’t care—or he wouldn’t have sent you 
to me. And there’s the horses to that—and a driver, imported 
from England, most like.” 


ETTY shuddered. She felt she would be bankrupting the na- 

tion. Then she remembered her Paris—Madame Tallien’s one 
dress that cost twelve thousand livres: two thousand dollars for 
a dress, to wear once or twice. Why shouldn’t she have a car- 
riage? Why should she walk and let Mrs. Vansinderen splash 
her skirts with gutter-filth? 

She nodded desperately. 

“Very good. But you'd best make sure that Mr. Jumel will 
pay it before you cut a spoke.” 

He bowed her out and then slipped into his coat and hurried 
round to Mr. Jumel’s warehouse. He found the portly Gaul in 
shirtsleeves helping to roll the casks of wine to their niches. 
When Jumel learned the price of his gift to Betty, the sum 
startled him. 

But when Mr. Quick told him how Miss Browne’s eyes bright- 
ened at the plan of the calash, Jumel sighed and told him to 
proceed. 

And so the man who had lately hidden in the San Domingan 
canebrake now bade made a carriage for the girl who not so long 
since was trundling a cart of yarbs through the damp streets of 
Providence. How better could they spend their wealth? 

While the carriage was building, there were the horses to buy. 
This was ever so much more exciting. You do not order horses 
built. You take them as God made them, as you take a husband 
or a wife. And they are as apt to prove intractable. 

In her quest for steeds, Betty called upon the horsy gentleman 
who had taken her out to Cato’s Tavern on that dreadful day 


The Golden Ladder 


when Delacroix almost jettisoned her out of the high window of 
the City Hotel for her flirtations. 

Mr. Simeon Leesen was a large dealer in whale-oils and can- 
dles, a rival of the great house whose head was Mr. Preserved 
Fish, and the junior partner Saul Alley. Mr. Leesen led Betty 
into his counting-room and heard her story. He consented to 
give her his advice, but exacted a few kisses for his fee. She 
paid him carelessly. Then he set his brows to work: 

“You'll want, of course, a pair of well-matched horses, genteel 
but spirited. It’s easy to get single animals; but to twin them— 
that’s the rub. The other day I picked up as pretty a Chickasaw 
as ever trod on four hooves. I swapped a roan for her. But I 
couldn’t match her. A man was trying to sell me a Narragansett 
racer from Rhode Island for ninety dollars, but the beast had 
jumped overboard and swum ashore from the sloop and strained 
himself. 

“You don’t want Conestogas; they’re too heavy. Canadians? 
No. I know a black pacer, about fifteen hands high, close-ribbed, 
round-bodied. He has been brought up on ale and porter, so he’s 
got spirit. I saw him drink a glass of wine. If I could match 
him, he would do you proud—if you’ve got the money. I’d make 
you a gift of a handsome pair; but the gentleman who is buying 
your carriage for you would probably challenge me to a duel; and 
I’m not yet grown used to the ball in my shoulder from my last 
argument with a gentleman over his best friend. But I hear that 
Jumel is an amiable old man, and I'll risk helping you in your 
selection if you'll come with me.” 


HE took Betty to the farrier who kept the black pacer. The 

man claimed that the horse was a son of Messenger, imported 
in 1792 and the best stallion ever brought to America. The pacer 
was called Baronet, and his eye was like wet onyx. His great 
nostrils fluttered with a whinny of welcome as Betty approached, 
and when she stroked the black cascade of his mane, he bunted 
her amiably with his nose, and she loved him. 

The farrier had no wine at hand, but to prove the animal an 
epicure, he fetched a glass of cider, and the Baronet gulped it 
down with relish. 

When Leesen explained that Miss Browne wanted also the du- 
plicate of this horse, the farrier scratched his poll and said: 

“I know the very spit of him. He’s one of Highlander’s get, 
and they call him Barefoot. He’s what I calls a hoss, and if 
you harnessed him alongside my Baronet, you’d think one of ’em 
was the shadder of t’other.” 

So Betty called on Barefoot, and her love was not divided but 
doubled. 

When she made her report to Jumel, he asked who had selected 
the horses for her. She stammered a little, and he flushed with 
jealousy when she confessed that she had gone horse-hunting in 
the notorious company of Simeon Leesen. But when she cried: 

“Would you have me cheated? I wanted only to make sure 
that your money would be well laid out and that I shouldn’t dis- 
grace the great Mr. Jumel by riding behind a pair of sorry cattle!” 

Jumel was pleased by her flattery, but he was more touched 
by the evident hunger of her pride. And his warm heart leaped 
to the delights of forgiveness and generosity. 

He could pare the shillings and pinch the pence with other 
merchants, but where his pity was invoked or when beauty was 
the beggar, he grew spendthrift. He told her that she should 
have the horses she wanted and the best harness in town, and a 
good stable, and any coachman that she preferred. 

She stood one rung higher on her upward climb when she 
looked down upon the men who came soliciting the privilege of 
playing Jehu to her majesty. She selected a Londoner who had 
hitherto driven nothing less than dukes and countesses—to hear 
him tell it. A query as to how and why he had come to America 
set him to fumbling for words, and Betty did not press the 
matter. She did not believe in insisting too much upon thoroughly 
explicable pasts. Suppose that people began to ask her why she 
came from Providence? 

So she selected the ducal charioteer and learned that his name 
was Clarence: 

“Same name as the Duke’s who was over ere during the war— 
and didn’t he learn to skate on the Collect Pond? Only ’is name 
then was Prince Willium ’Enery, which is my father’s name, save 
for the Prince, of course.” 

“Very good, Clarence. You may ‘ave the post,” said Betty, 
losing an “h’”’ by pure contagion, though she tried to speak right 
royally. 

The question of clothes was urgent. Clarence’s raiment was 
threadbare and slept-in. A livery would be glorious. So Betty 
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He watched the tears vanish and only the gleam remain. 


sent Clarence to a tailor and told him to select his own wardrobe. 
Since she gave him an advance on his wages and he invested 
it in grog, he went to the tailor as if he “walked by starlight,” as 
the saying was. He was “as dizzy as a geese,’ and he ordered a 
costume that might have passed without ridicule in a Lord 
Mayor’s procession, but was warranted to cause a wake of laugh- 
ter in New York. 

But Betty did not care. She was none of your violets. 
wanted to make a noise and hear the echo. 

She was possessed with devils of impatience till the day of her 
translation from a foot-passenger to the carriage-gentry. 


She 


ON a day of grandeur she walked to Mr. Quick’s and saw her 
gorgeous Clarence lead up her team of black pacers in sil- 


ver-tipped harness. Mr. Quick and his aides rolled out the glis- 
tening calash with its colored wheels, and hitched the chargers 
thereto. 


The infant grew suddenly a witch casting spells upon him. 


Clarence mounted the pulpit in front, and Betty hoisted her 
dainty foot. The omens were evil, for her foot slipped off, and 
she barked her shin on the sharp edge of the step. She made it 
on the second try, and sumptuously disposed her skirts about her. 

Her leg bled one long white silken stocking red, but she let 
it bleed and ache, for her heart was aching with pride. 

She whacked her head, too, against the frame of the top, for 
she was pitifully unused to riding in her own calash. But she 
straightened her hat and nodded to Mr. Quick and murmured: 

“Clarence, you may drive out Broadway to the hilltop and back 
—to Mr. Jumel’s warehouse.” 

Broadway was full of ruts and toppled cobbles and of muddy 
sloughs about the pumps. But she swam as stately as if she 
drifted in Cleopatra’s barge. 

She gave the staring ladies no chance to snub her, for they 
were but windowpanes to her. She saw right through them: 
ladies, gentlemen, beggars and crossing-sweepers, all. 





The next day he took her to 
the wharf and showed her 
the bark. A man was al- 


ready swung over the stern 
painting in the name Eliza. 


Then peril threatened her. 
She heard a yell as of 
raiding Indians, and down 
the street came whooping 
a gang of lads dragging a 
bouncing shed. 

It was the watchman’s 
box of one of the consta- 

;. The old “Leather- 

sad” who kept the watch 
had fallen asleep inside, 
and a crowd of scamps had 
flung a rope around it and 
now ran dragging it down 
the street, while the consta- 
ble howled and _ turned 
somersaults, rolling now on 
the back of his fat neck 
and now on either ear or 
other. 

Of course, the leader of 

the miscreants was the 
town’s most mischievous 
scamp, a young fellow 
named Washington Irving. 
His elder brother Peter 
stood on the sidewalk and 
called to him to desist, but 
Wash paid him no heed, 
for Peter was known as 
“Miss” Irving or “Sissie.” 
But then he was literary: 
an editor, and a critic, and 
a knight of the tea-table. 

The clamor of the run- 
ning youths and the clatter 
of the watchman’s box sent 
the horses into a panic of 
fear. They plunged and 
swerved, and Clarence was 
like to have been pitched 
into the street before he 
conquered them. Betty was 
rocked and tossed as if she 
were again at sea, and she 
learned how dangerous a 
life the carriage-people lead. 

Further adventures made 
her return voyage down 
Broadway memorable, for 
chimney-sweeps dashed 
across the path, and one 
drunken fool lurched out of 
a grogshop and embraced 
the Baronet to save himself 
from falling, while Bare- 
foot danced in terror. 

But even death would 
have been preferable to the 
climax of that journey. 

Just one thing Betty 

prayed for, to make her 

day perfect, and that was to encounter Mrs. Vansinderen and 
fling mud on her. 

Her prayers were answered literally, for she saw Mrs. Vansin- 
deren ahead of her, just crossing where Pine Street entered 
Broadway. And a beautiful pool of mire lay just in place—pat 
for the wheels to splash through and inundate Mrs. Vansinderen. 

“Turn here, Clarence!” Betty cried. “Turn here!” 

And Clarence turned. But just as he turned, a huge black sow 
swung past the wheels and rolled under them. And as they 
rolled over her, they slipped on her miry hide. And the calash 
careened with a lurch that shot Betty full into the mud. She 
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slithered and spun, and gouts of dirty water were hurled upon 
Mrs. Vansinderen’s skirts. 

But they were not a patch on Betty’s estate. She was a total 
wreck, foul of face and arm and gown. She thrust out muddy 
hands, and her tears made runnels down her cheeks. 

It chanced that Monsieur Jumel, knowing that Betty was to 
parade in her new carriage, had left his warehouse and gone 
across to Broadway to witness her triumph. He witnessed instead 
her disaster. 

But though the crowd that flocked about her laughed and 
jeered—even Mrs. Vansinderen forgot her own petticoats for 








Betty’s worse disarray,—Monsieur Jumel felt no mirth in the oc- 
casion. His kindly eyes were filled with sorrow for her. She was 
the child whose feast was turned to ruin, and he knew how 
abysmally she suffered. 

He ran to pick her up, and slipping, fell with her. 


Blindly she 
struck at him in her wrath, and clambered to her feet by grasp- 


ing at him. Leaving him where he sat all muddied, she flung 
herself into the carriage, which had been righted by now, and 
screamed at Clarence to take her home at a gallop down a 
side-street. 


And only now Monsieur Jumel smiled. And not at all at her, 


but at the allegory he made 
of the man who stoops into 
the mire to lift a woman 
thence. ; 

Humiliation is a luxury 
that nobody escapes. From 
the first bewrayments of in- 
fancy, to the last accidents 
of senility, we walk a slip- 
pery path and _ furnish 
laughter to one another by 
our discomfitures. 

Betty was no more ridic- 
ulous than many queens 
had been. Saints and he- 
roes had been pelted with 
filth and drawn through it 
and cut in quarters after- 
ward. But Betty was sat- 
isfied. It was enough. She 
asked no more. 

Huddled, dripping 
smeared, uncleaner than 
the chimney-sweeps that 
shrieked their sooty jokes 
at her, she was carried 
through the streets like a 
disgraced drab, her head 
bowed, her eyes in the 
crook of her arm, her 
knees hunched up in mis- 
ery, seeing nobody and seen 
by everybody. 

Once at home and out of 
the glare and snicker of the 
public view, she tore off 
her soppy finery and 
scrubbed herself red, threw 
away the slops, and dressed 
herself in her best; but she 
dared not go abroad. She 
flung herself into a chair to 
brood upon the malice of 
this life, and wonder when 
she should reach that high 
plateau where failure and 
ridicule are no longer to be 
feared. There is no such 
plateau; or if there is, she 
never found it. 

The first pleasant thing 
she found to do was to 
summon Clarence before 
her and discharge him. She 
made no pretense of gran- 
deur at this time. She 
heaped all the blame on 
him and called him every 
short hard name she could 
think of. “Gin-swilling 
swine,” was about the 
prettiest of the _ terms, 
and thanks to her edu- 
cation among the sailors 
of Providence, she had a 
vocabulary that shook 
Clarence’s ears. The terms 
a rum-sodden slave-trader 

applied to one of the black passengers were among those with 
which she scathed her ex-coachman. 

He was glad enough to get away without the brand of her 
finger-nails, and he did not tarry to ask for his wages. Indeed, 
when she waved him out, he murmured: “Thank you, ma’am.” 

She would not stir from the house by day, and before dark 
Monsieur Jumel himself arrived and tried to solace her. She 
abused him gloriously for buying her that abominable carriage 
and those Benedict Arnold horses, but he understood that it was 
only her pain that cried, and he did not answer in kind. His 
soft words quelled her wrath, and she (Continued on page 130 ) 


and 
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‘THAT pity is akin to love has been well known in the social 

register of the emotions. On the strength of that single rich 
relative, pity has been respected and has dined out rather often; 
and like many a social hanger-on she has kept her more obscure 
relatives in the background. But besides being akin to love, she 
is related to less respectable feelings; and the strain of bad blood 
comes out now and then when she shows herself akin to vanity 
and self-sufficiency, distantly connected with scorn, second cousin 
to contempt. 

When Alice Neff said, “Poor Cecilia Collins!” the effect was 
not to make the heart of the hearer melt into sympathy or into 
love for Cecilia. Nor was that the exact intention of the hand- 
some Miss Neff. She meant to conjure up a picture of the 
Cecilia Collins who was having rather hard sledding; and if the 
picture became concrete, and one mentally saw Cecilia as a little 
worried, a little slovenly, somewhat futureless, as in contrast with 
the well-kept-up and well-bank-accounted figure of Alice, that was 
not unreasonable at all. And when, after Cecilia and Timothy 
had returned to town, after that well-advertised move which had 
not made them a fortune but brought them back somewhat 
chastened to Cosmopolis, after Cecilia’s friends had taken a good 
look at her, and Alice said casually, “Isn’t it a pity about Cissy’s 
hair? Did you notice the gray in the front? I didn’t realize she 
was as old as that!’”—well, that pity was not so well-connected 
either. 

There had been interest in the whole venture of Cissy and Tim, 
as they were known in abbreviation. For five years Tim had 
kept a dozen girls more or less excited. He offered a chance of 
romance and adventure that most of the preparatory-school, half- 
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college-bred, bond-selling young men who attended the assemblies 
did not have to offer. It was not only his looks, his thin, dark 
face, and the tall figure which lent itself to dancing or golfing so 
easily. But he had a way of devoting himself entirely to the 
woman he was talking with, or riding with, or dancing with, that 
was irresistible. He magnified their importance to themselves. 
In a day when love-making had become slovenly, to say the least, 
he rejuvenated it. For a year after he came to Cosmopolis, he 
distributed his enthusiasm and implied affection among various 
girls. Then came the period of Alice Neff, and the time when 
everyone said: “It would be so fitting, and they make such a 
handsome couple.” They did. For two months there was a 
spirited almost-courtship, during which time they sparred with 
their own fittingness to be man and wife, and Tim’s wit and devo- 
tion and charm were in high gear. It had been one of the taken- 
for-granted outcomes which only awaited the end of a summer 
season for consummation, when Cecilia Nevins appeared from 
somewhere East to visit her aunt, Mrs. Raymond, a pleasant, 
elderly lady of diminished fortune, but one who knew everyone 
and could give Cecilia the proper introductions. 

Cecilia, who could not properly be called pretty, had neverthe- 
less a genius for giving other people a good time. She had large, 
disconcerting blue eyes that would have protruded if they had 
not stopped exactly when they did, and ill-behaved brown hair 
and a slim figure and a white skin and nice clothes, which she 
had earned herself and paid too much for. Cissy taught school 
in some Eastern place and made no secret of it. In fact, she 
claimed that she liked it. But then she had not done it long— 
not for more than a year. It was clear after she met Timothy 
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that her chances of a return to teaching were slim. 
He met Cissy one night and stopped seeing anyone else 
in the world immediately. There began an interlude 
in Tim’s life unlike the one with Alice Neff, that gay 
flirtation so full of parties and repartee. With Cecilia 
he became unlike himself—dumb and dreaming. He did not even 
attempt to sweep her off her feet. He wanted to go off alone with 
her and sit and watch her calm, broad white brow and her eyes, 
which were half pathetic and half mysterious. From being a gay 
Lothario, he became, in Cecilia’s presence, merely a young man 
frightened by his own ardor. 

Cecilia was not sure how she felt. That was one of the things 
Alice Neff never forgave her, her hesitancy over the thing that 
Alice would have taken gladly if it had been offered. Possibly it 
was because Cecilia saw Timothy only too clearly; possibly it is 
one thing to take a husband when you are an heiress, and another 
when you know you will have to depend on your husband for 
food and spring styles. At any rate she hesitated and kept 
Timothy guessing and looking rather absurd as he guessed; for 
naturally he thought and showed that he thought of nothing but 
Cecilia. In the meantime Alice was putting up a fight against 
hurt pride and the kind of pity that was offered her, which was 
again not at all akin to love. Alice was a leader, but did not 
make friends as easily as she led. 

At last, toward the end of the very season during which it 
had been prophesied that Timothy would marry Alice, Timothy 
pursued Cecilia to the East, and in some place known only to 
themselves, she put the last of her doubts in the wastebasket or 
away in tissue-paper or burned her bridges or something—for in 
the late fall there was a quiet wedding in Edgewood, Massachusetts, 
and Cecilia came back to Cosmopolis with her husband, having 
spent the last of the money she had earned on her trousseau, 
which was indeed beautiful. Cecilia knew how to choose things 
that suited her eyes, whether it was soft crépe for house-smocks 
or silver cloth for evening gowns. She was a charming bride 
with a trick of making friends. The older women liked her, and 
the older men felt flattered by being allowed to flatter her, and 
the younger men liked to dance with her—while always there was 
Timothy, with his gayety and nonchalance restored, but still ever 
with an eye for Cecilia and Cecilia’s whereabouts. 

They had an apartment suited to the status of a rising young 
lawyer, with the accent on the rise. He had to rise or he wouldn’t 
have been able to afford it, but he and everyone else counted on 
progress. It was a lovely place from the moment you entered its 
gray-paneled hallways, straight through to the bedrooms, one in 


rose and one in dull blue—with silk covers on the low beds and 
soft hangings at the windows, straight through indeed to the per- 
fection of its small kitchen with its checked curtains, where 
Cecilia made the salads and left the rest of the work to a colored 
cook. 

Alice Neff dined with them there at one of their first small 
dinners. They used the glass dessert-service that. Alice had sent, 
of translucent green on which the molded ices looked like flowers. 
Alice could find no fault with the dinner, or the arrangements 
for bridge which followed, or with anything—surely not with 
the way Timothy stood saying good night to his guests, with his 
arm over his wife’s shoulders in complete happiness that ap- 
proached complacency. 

There was no doubt that they were happy. But there was a 
doubt, after six months had passed, about what was going to 
happen to the firm in which Timothy was a junior partner. One 
of the senior partners went bankrupt, and it seemed to have 
something to do with the business the firm got. In any case, 

Timothy said openly around 
the club that there wasn’t any 
money in law, and that he 
didn’t intend to spend all his 
life picking up pennies—young- 
man talk, boastful talk. He 


Cecilia saw Tim and 
his lady far from her. 
As she first studied the 
pair, a shrewd look of 
relief came intoher eyes, 


didn’t say so much when Cecilia was around. She checked him 
once or twice in public half laughingly, with the remark that the 
law was respectable if not profitable. 

Carter and Smed, the law-firm, had been interested in oil- 
holdings; and so Timothy’s move was not unnatural. He went to 
Oklahoma to look after some oil-venture, came back and talked 
oil, went again, came back unable to talk anything else, and 
finally decided to go out to Oklahoma on his own. His exact 
work there was never quite clear, whether he meant to practice 
law or merely to join a company interested in drilling for oil. 
The only clear thing was that he intended to amass a fortune. It 
was a tribute to the respect in which the town held Timothy that 
the betting was on him. No one really doubted that he would 
come back with a limousine, and that Cecilia would be decked 
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with diamonds—except a few heavy conservatives who shrugged 
their shoulders. The Collinses went South laden with boxes of 
candy, and baskets of fruit, and books and farewells. 

Thereafter passed four years. Cosmopolis was too self-ab- 
sorbed to follow the fortunes of the Collinses minutely. The 
limousine did not appear—nor Cecilia with the diamonds. One 
got an impression, somehow, from here and there, from some one 
who had been to Tulsa, that Cissy was not wearing diamonds 
there, either. Some one had seen her dressed in other fashion. 
From the general knowledge of unprofitable oil-ventures and of 
the lives of the unsuccessful in Southern cities, it was not hard to 
reconstruct the unwritten Collins chapter. There was first the 
heat, the unaccustomed, overburdensome heat that one knew 
nothing of from life in Massachusetts and visits to Cosmopolis. 
There was the surrounding atmosphere of chance and speculation, 
the hope that rose and fell like a crazy barometer. There was 
discouragement and a kind of shame and hurt pride, and cir- 
cumstances that rankled, and Tim beginning to talk as men do 
in early discouragements, of the way things had “lined up against 
him.” 

Young men in early failures are glib with their if’s. It was 
the wrong year. He had chosen the wrong partner, bought the 
wrong tract of land. Any slight change in circumstance, and his 
bet would have been all right, including the diamonds and the 
limousine. It was savage luck and not his fault. Doubtless 
Cissy heard a good deal of that. It is probable that she ceased 
to listen to it after a while, for it was so hot, and the baby was 
born, a frail baby who needed constant care and extra meticulous 
feeding. It had been intended that a silver spoon should be 
popped into his mouth on arrival. But he was born in devastat- 
ing, nerve-destroying weather; and the little house which the 
Collinses were renting sweltered just then under discouragement 
and fear. Cecilia simply had to get well or near-well and take 
hold of things as soon as she could. 

When they came back to Cosmopolis, Jerry, the baby, was 
three years old and had somehow achieved strength and some 
pretensions of beauty. He may have stolen Cissy’s pretensions, 
for she had none left at all. Something had happened to her 
figure—bad clothes or neglect. She looked like a thousand, like 
ten thousand, other mothers who are trying to get along, as if 
she never got quite enough sleep or had enough money to spend 
on anything like a suitable costume for herself. She had a blue 
suit that just got by without being noticed, but her tan oxfords 
were shabby and her hat had no style, a round turban that was 
built to be unbecoming. 

Tim looked much less scarred by the seeking of his fortune. 
His lean, eager face was as handsome as ever, and he still had a 
line of talk even if he could no longer persuade Cecilia to listen 
to it. He went straight to the most exclusive club in Cosmopolis 
for lunch, and talked about conditions in the South and very 
learnedly of oil, and sat in at a bridge-game and was welcomed 
back. He was going to start practicing for himself, the ‘only 
way there was any money in the law.” 


CECILIA again started housekeeping, not in a two-hundred-and- 

fifty-a-month apartment this time, but in a small forty-dollar 
house in one of the less remote suburbs. She still had good rugs, 
and her furniture had suffered only slightly from its jaunt across 
the country, especially after Cecilia had rubbed it down for hours. 
She settled her house and looked out of the little kitchen window 
with content. It was like living after being dead, to be back 
in a cooler climate, where she knew her child would flourish and 
where Tim would not be surrounded with the talk of the gam- 
blers night and day, and day and night. Cecilia had never thought 
much of her looks. She had always drawn love and affection 
easily and had never reckoned those things as being dependent 
on looks. As for clothes, she had written those off several years 
ago as being one of the things that were dispensable, one of the 
things that could be lived without, much as she cared for the 
fun and beauty of personal decoration. 

People came to see her, of course—not as many, however, as 
had come to the bridal apartment. The kindly and the curious 
and the friendly came. Her aunt came to sigh. The curious did 
not come twice. The kindly did their duty and then let Cecilia 
alone. There remained a small group of friendly ones, out of 
Cecilia’s former large acquaintance—and her neighbors, pleasant, 
quiet, suburban people who wore shirt-sleeves after supper and 
made gardens and liked being suburban. 

They did not interest or please Tim. He found it hard to un- 
derstand why Cissy was not hand-and-glove with the women 
whose husbands he met downtown; and as Cecilia would have 
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been completely out of her element in anything like recrimina- 
tion, they never got far in discussions which hinged on that point. 
Tim thought it wise to join the best of the downtown clubs, and 
Cissy agreed that he might as well if he could scrape up the dues. 
There were a few good cases that came in at once. Tim was 
clever and a lawyer born—not a speculator. It was not long be- 
fore he was making just about enough to keep the little house 
in the suburbs comfortably supplied with groceries and fuel. 


About that time Alice Neff, who had been on a leisurely trip 

around the world, returned to Cosmopolis, and discovered that 
Timothy and Cecilia were also back. She had the entire situation 
at her fingertips after two days, and that emotion which she 
called pity appeared. Alice could not leave the Collinses alone. 
She was sorry for Tim, and it was a pity that Cecilia had let 
herself go to seed that way. It was hard on Tim. It all depended 
on whom a man married—‘it” being his subsequent fortune. She 
didn’t say that explicitly, but she implied it. 

Alice had a number of trunks which had been replenished on 
their voyage around the world, and she made a more careful in- 
ventory of her frocks that season than she had done in some 
years. She was deciding by the turn of a hair on whether to 
wear green linen with a white hat, or a yellow crépe dress and a 
brown shade-hat when she went to the city, on the same morning 
that Cecilia’s lettuces showed their first willingness to head. Both 
women were happy, and both concentrated on showing their re- 
sults to Tim. Alice meant to see him, and Cecilia meant to give 
Tim salad from the garden for his dinner (they had come to 
call it supper). . 

It was June, and the lettuces were just the color of the green 
linen suit that Alice wore. She dropped into Tim’s office at just 
that psychological hour before tea. There was a legal muddle 
involved in the estate of one of the aunts of whom Alice was the 
beneficiary. 

“I don’t want the thing to come into court of course, Tim,” 
she told him, “and I want it handled quietly. It is a family 
affair, and Mr. Selden is in Europe—he usually takes care of my 
affairs; but I don’t want to give it to a raw clerk in his office. It 
brings in the matter of my aunt’s relations with my poor uncle— 
you see, I had to give it to some one whom I knew well.” 

Tim accepted the windfall of business quite pleasantly on that 
basis. He was perfectly willing to admit to Alice that he knew 
her well, especially when she was wearing linen that looked good 
enough to eat and that set off the black of her hair. 

“And how’s Cissy since she’s back?” asked Alice. 

“Fine—just fine,” said Tim. “We have a dinky little place 
out in West Park. Nothing permanent, of course. But the best 
we could get, and Cissy wanted to get settled.” 

“Cissy always had a passion for settling things quickly,” Alice 
commented lightly. “I must go to see her—and I hear there is 
a son and heir. Pretty well tied down now,-aren’t you? Poor 
old Tim!” 

There was pity in that last remark, just enough to act like the 
flick of a whip. Tim had never had women call him “poor old” 
in anything but caressing tones, and he didn’t care for the ap- 
pellation when it carried with it the significance that he was losing 
any sort of ground. 

“Tied down?” he said. “Oh, I don’t know. 
tied down as he feels, I suppose.” 

“Well, I must go. I’m famished for a cup of tea.” Alice had 
everything turn out just as she had intended, as life usually did 
for her, except when Cissy had walked off with Tim. 

“How about tea with me?” asked Tim, just as if he went out 
for tea every day. Alice took him up on his invitation with only 
slight demur. They had a pleasant time. Alice told Tim of her 
voyage and experiences, and she even intimated that its only lack 
had been that of proper companionship. She said that those who 
seemed fittest for travel and enjoyment were often those who 
were given the least. It was an old and simple line, with almost 
childish bait, but Tim had not been fished for in some time, and 
he swallowed everything, even the implications of Alice’s sym- 
pathy. The hour passed and they reverted to the excuse of busi- 
ness again to make a new engagement, and separated. 

When Tim’s attention was drawn to the lettuce an hour and a 
half later, he could hardly restrain his scorn of it. He—to be 
exultant because a lettuce bloomed or leaved or headed or did 
whatever it did in a little fenced-in patch of ground back of a 
cheap suburban house! He, whose mind was on India and on 
liners moving grandly out of ports! He commended the lettuce 
and sighed as he did so. Cecilia watched him, and being wise, 


A man is just as 


possibly inherently, possibly because she had taught a class of 
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“Tim,” she said, “why don’t we simply tell Cecilia and ask her to divorce you?” 


high-school boys for a year, thought: “Sorry for himself again, 
isn’t he? Well, it will pass.” She washed her dishes, took a last 
look at her bewitching son asleep upstairs, and sat down to read 
a translation of Chekov letters to round off her day. They were 
interesting, and she forgot her husband, who sat pitying himself 
with a pity that was akin to resentment of his family ties— 
while Alice, who had gone to a dull theater with a dull party, 
pitied herself for being shut off from the only companionship 
she prized, with a pity that was dangerously close to hatred. 
The great battle, in which pity was the chosen weapon, began. 


Alice called on Cecilia and lifted her eyebrows delicately at the 
common little strip of cement, the narrow wooden porch, the 
sight of Cissy in a washed-out old organdie dress that no longer 
quite fitted her. If Cecilia’s living-room was a refuge of coolness 
and a place of distinction, she ignored that as well as the sturdy 
beauty of Jerry. After that one call, she did not come again. 
She invited Cecilia to luncheon, and Cissy arrived, rather hot and 
suburbanish, unable to get the street-car flush from her face 
during the luncheon, and rather distressfully conscious that her 
clothes were more awful than she had thought. The sense of 
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being off her own ground and the off-key note of her costume 
destroyed her nerve. She was hardly her old charming self, and 
left early, conscious of having done things badly. 

When Alice next saw Tim she said that Cissy had been at her 
house for lunch and she was afraid Cissy hadn’t enjoyed it. “Poor 
Cissy!” she added. 

“Why poor?” asked Tim. 

Alice apologized. “Naturally, she isn’t poor, having you, and 
that adorable youngster. But she has changed, hasn’t she?” 

Tim began to look at Cecilia with a more critical eye. Alice’s 
costumes were rather in his vision as he did so. He began also 
to find Alice’s legal tangle, or the tangle of Alice’s aunt, very 
interesting. It was not that the whole thing on the surface wasn’t 
clear enough. But there were depths—depths in it, sub‘'eties, 
that he could bring out in discussions with Alice. They found 
it saved his time to have lunch and tea together frequently. 

One of the friends who found Cecilia as charming in a bun- 
galow as in an expensive apartment spoke about it finally. 

“Why do you let Tim make such a fool of himself about Alice 
Neff?” she asked point-blank. 

Cissy, stirring lemonade and ginger ale with a master hand, 
looked up. 

“Is he?” she asked. 

“Qh—I suppose it’s all right, but he did run around such a lot 
with her before, and she wanted him, you know.” 

“She’s been very decent to me, always,” said Cissy. 
like this rather tart, or shall I put in sugar?” 

“Leave it as it is. Well, you know your own business, but I 
don’t like that talk of Alice’s. Pitying you, you know.” 

“Pitying me?” 

“*Poor Cecilia Collins!’ As if you had gone into a decline or 
lost a leg—that devastating kind of pity!” 

Cecilia’s eyes seemed fixed on distance. But she was only re- 
calling how difficult her husband had been at breakfast. 

“Pity, is it?” she remarked. “Yes, that’s devastating. 
nasty, Lucrezia Borgia method.” 


“Do you 


It’s a 


HEN her visitor had left, she sat for a long time on the 

screened-in porch, so like all the other porches in the block, 
and thought. Then she put the boy to bed, for Tim wasn’t com- 
ing out for dinner, and thought some more. It may have been 
because hysteria and jealousy were so left out of Cissy that most 
men liked her. And she had a comforting way of seeing other 
people’s points of view even when, as in this case, it gave her 
personal discomfort to do so. One could hardly blame Alice. 
She had been pitied—now she wanted to get some one else in the 
same boat, particularly the person responsible for her own dis- 
comfiture. Cissy did not seriously think that Alice wanted her 
husband as a permanent fixture or temporary responsibility. She 
probably simply wanted to show everybody, and especially Tim, 
that he had made a mistake, to humiliate some one else as she 
had been humiliated. Alice hardly had the stuff in her to make 
a great love-affair possible, or even to see a sordid one through. 
On the other hand, if she intended to give back Tim with a per- 
manent wave of discontent in his disposition, he would not be 
worth much. Cecilia knew Tim’s vanity, his flashes of courage, 
his brilliance and weakness. She had lived through four years of 
failure with him, and had little to learn about her husband’s dis- 
position. She was not sure that she would find Tim bearable if he 
took her up as a duty. On the other hand, it was even easier to 
think of that than to imagine the inconceivable happening, the 
sparks of desire or the blunder of accident coming permanently 
between her and Tim. 

She supposed that she must do something to compete. That 
was what women did in like circumstances. There was the ancient 
Kipling tale and the dozens founded on it—the neglected wife 
shining herself up suddenly until she outshone her rival. But it 
wasn’t so easy to work out, swinging back and forth on the little 
porch swing. Suppose she spent all the money she could scrape 
up on clothes, how much could she get for seventy-five or eighty 
dollars? How could she compete with a girl who probably gave 
herself a dress budget of a thousand a month? Even if she 
“reduced,” took off those ten pounds which she regretted gaining, 
Cecilia knew that she would never be a beauty. There was the 
fact that her hair was thinner—that there was a little gray thread 
in the front; and then, she never had been a beauty. 

She had brains, but it is hard to get a man interested in them, 
almost impossible to make him feel that the vicarious posses- 
sion of brains in his wife is something that should content him 
with his fireside. And Tim had never specially admired brain- 
power. 
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It was not easy for Cecilia to find her assets. She did not find 
them, in fact. They stood beside her, and she did not recognize 
them. The first great asset was that never once, even in her 
mind of minds, did she say, “Poor me!” Cecilia never felt poor. 
She enjoyed life or was fighting to make it enjoyable. She never 
stopped for pity. The second great asset was that when it was 
ten o’clock she went into the house, and found herself tired, so 
tired that she was quite ready for a bath and bed and promptly 
went to sleep, instead of staring into the darkness and wondering 
where her husband was. She did not even waken when he came 
in, which may mark her as a person of slight sensibility. Tim 
was at some pains not to waken her, however. He was very 
late and did not care to be catechized. 


DESPITE her reflections that it was of no use, Cissy went into 
the city for a hat during the next week and found such an en- 
chanting one that she decided to celebrate further by making 
Tim buy lunch for her. He had gone when she reached the office, 
and the unwary office girl said that he was already waiting for 
her at the Delmonico Hotel, she thought. 

“All right,” said Cissy, “I’ll meet him there,” and wondered 
only slightly why the girl should have assumed he was meeting 
a lady. However, she went to the hotel, its great roof-garden 
covered with little tables, that in their turn were crowded with 
men and women, the women in the city for a day’s shopping or 
flirting or observing, most of them very leisurely and well dressed, 
and attended by men or gathered in groups watching the others. 
Cissy thought that it was strange that Tim and Alice should 
come here, and then realized that it was part of Tim’s way of 
having everything “open and aboveboard,” and Alice’s way of 
making Tim’s return to her side a public capitulation. 

She herself chose a little table, rather a neglected little table, 
and ordered a lunch she had wanted for a long time, often and 
often in those poor and sultry days in Tulsa—mushrooms under 
glass, and iced coffee and a few other things that had almost 
passed out of her sight. Then she looked around and saw Tim 
and his lady far from her, unobserving. She gloried in her new 
hat, which drooped over her face so far that they would never 
know her, and she watched them. Alice was all golden brown 
that day, and more than ever Cecilia realized the impossibility 
of competing on a clothes basis. Alice was also slim and finely 
groomed. She and Tim were absorbed in each other. 

The neglected wife ate her mushrooms with relish as only a 
person of little or no sensibility could do when her husband 
lunched with a pretty rival. But as she first studied the pair 
across the room, a shrewd look of relief came into Cecilia’s 
eyes and had been followed by content. By the time she had 
reached her chocolate meringue, she apparently had almost for- 
gotten and was watching a dark young foreigner at the next table 
make literary love to the girl he was with. 

After that day, if there was a problem, it did not exist for 
Cecilia. She was more blithe than she had ever been. Tim’s 
comings and goings seemed to pass unnoticed. If he was some- 
what late for dinner, dinner-time was adjusted to him. If he was 
temperamental, Cecilia retreated to her patch of garden and 
weeded the strawberries, which were indeed a miracle of size and 
beauty, or made fascinating bouquets out of the flowers which 
grew along her annual border. It was Tim who developed a 
passion for talking about problems. On several occasions he 
adopted a weighty manner as if to discuss important matters. 
‘T'HE whole relation between man and woman is changing,” he 

said to Cecilia one day. 

“Just how?” asked Cecilia politely and blockingly. 

“Well, you know what I mean. The old strait-jacket of mar- 
riage is discarded. One does things differently—looks at things 
differently. Primarily a man must be himself.” 

“And a woman?” 

“Herself, of course.” 

“IT think you’ve been reading something indigestible,” said 
Tim’s wife. ‘All these weak minds are being allowed to express 
themselves too freely in print.” 

“But don’t you think that a man and a woman have to con- 
sider relationships as flexible, as dedicated—the relationships—to 
maturing themselves and not to convention?” 

“T think,’ Cecilia commented flatly, “that if men and women 
act like men and women, and simultaneously attempt to be ladies 
and gentlemen, we would have done with a lot of palaver.” 

There is no doubt that on that occasion Tim found his wife 
unsympathetic. But he made one or two more attempts, each 


of which was blocked by his inability (Continued on page 96) 
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E delude ourselves. We think we rule our children; yet we 

are forced to dwell within reach of their schools. We are 
compelled to work harder, that life may be easier for them. In 
every possible way they are our masters. Frequently even in mat- 
ters of love—the love we adults bear for others—they rule us. 
The more so now, when youth apes age, and age apes youth. 
Consider the case of Patsy and Patricia. 

Patsy Delabar Moran was a spoiled darling. Her father was 
the Delabar Trust Company, a big, red-necked man who thought 
it was rather clever to give his daughter a check-book on her fifth 
birthday. That about tells Ais story. Little Patricia—her mother 
died while Patricia was still an infant—bullied her governesses, 
and tradespeople, and her companions, and was adored by all 
of them. For, willful and capricious though she was, she was 
also impulsively generous. And, she was a beauty. 


It was her beauty that won the heart of Jim Moran. He walked 
up to her and bowed awkwardly. This was at a charity dance 
in the fall of nineteen hundred and three, when Patsy Delabar 
was nineteen. 

“Where’s your winged chariot?” he demanded. 
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. of a , ‘! The boy from Yale 
We , guided her behind a group 
\\ ; of palms. He kissed her. 


Patsy looked up at him wickedly. He was tall and wiry; 
freckles and red hair robbed him, at first glance, of good looks; 
but his blue eyes had a roguish twinkle, and Patsy Delabar was 
not the first girl to find him fascinating. 

“TI don’t believe mythology is your strong point,” she told him. 
“What goddess rode in a winged chariot?” 

He grinned at her. “I don’t know. I just guessed that one 
ought to, and that you were the one. May I have this dance?” 

“You haven’t been properly presented to me,” she rebuked him. 
Her black eyes sparkled, and she tossed her dark head. This 
toss was an effectively coquettish gesture. Patsy had practiced 
it before a mirror. 

“My name is Moran, Jim Moran. Tonight you may call me 
Jim. Tomorrow morning when I call for you, you may call me 
sweetheart, and by about four o’clock tomorrow afternoon I 
wont beat you if you call me husband.” 

“TI read the daily papers,” she said. ‘Men have paid hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for less than that.” 

“T wish you’d sue me. The case would be thrown out of court. 
I’d tell the judge to marry us on the spot.” 

“How perfectly thrilling!” she cooed. “I always love big, mas- 
terful men. What prep-school do you go to?” 

“I’m a junior at Yale—that is, I was until ten minutes ago 
when I saw you. I’ve quit college. After our honeymoon I’m 
going to get a job.” 

“You talk as if you meant it!” she exclaimed. 

“Of course I mean it,” he declared. 
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“You don’t even know me,” she said 

“I knew you before I ever saw you,” 
he stated. 

“You interest me,” she told him. 

“That’s helpful,” he laughed. “Are 
we to have this dance?” 

She had sent her partner for a glass 
of water. Without compunction she 
drifted away in the arms of Jim Moran. 
The boy from Yale guided her deftly 
behind a group of palms. He kissed her. 

Now, Patsy, while she flirted readily, 
had always stopped short of kissing. 
This was the first time a man, not a 
member of her family circle, had kissed 
her. She felt that sudden attraction 
which is part of Nature’s plan. She re- 
turned Moran’s kisses. 

The next afternoon they drove to 
Greenwich and were married. That 
evening her father raved and cursed, 
and finally offered them his blessing and 
a hundred thousand a year. 

“Thanks for the blessing,” said young 
Moran. “But I have a couple of thou- 
sand of my own. That will keep us 
going until I get a job.” 

Delabar looked approvingly at his 
new son-in-law. But Patsy frowned. 
However, she smiled almost immedi- 
ately. If Jim wouldn't take money 
from his father-in-law, she would. 

And that was the rock upon which 
the bark of their marriage split. For 
Patsy Delabar Moran was a spoiled 
darling, and spoiled darlings do not give 
up two thousand a week in favor of two 
thousand a year. 

“You want to make a drudge of me,’ 
she told Jim a few months after they 
were married. She had been invited to 
Palm Beach for March, and Jim 
wouldn’t go. 

“I'd lose my job,” he explained. 

“But how many times must I tell you 
that you don’t needa job? My father is 
worth ten million dollars; I’m his only 
child. I’m going to have all the ten mil- 
lion some day, so why shouldn’t we take 
some of it now? When I’m worth ten 
million dollars, you wont expect me to 
live on two thousand a year, will you?” 

“Certainly not,” he replied. “Your 
father ought to live at least thirty 
years longer. By that time I'll be ys 
making fifty thousand a year. So you : 
wont have to live on two thousand. 
We'll have fifty.” 

“You talk as if you never wanted 
me to spend a penny that you haven't 
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“I do mean exactly that. Look here, 
Patsy: When I walked up to you at 
that dance, I didn’t know who you were. 
I didn’t know whether your father had 
a nickel. I didn’t care. -I don’t care 
now. The minute you married me—” 

“I became your wife. Please don’t 
tell me that again, Jim. And try and 
remember that the fact I’m your wife 
doesn’t make me any the less my father’s daughter. If he 
wishes to give me money, I have the right to accept it.” 

“There’s a name they call men who live on a woman’s money,” 
said Jim. “I’m not that kind of a man.” 

“Now you’re vulgar,” she said. 

“There are worse things than vulgarity,” he retorted. 

“Selfishness is one of them,’ she countered. “Because you 


can’t give me things, you wont let Daddy give them to me. But 
I intend to have them.” 

“Then you'll do without me,” he threatened. 

The arrival of their daughter, little Patricia, merely aggravated 
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At first glance Patsy thought that this was 
just another of Patricia's beaux. But some- 
thing in the girl's manner warned her mother. 


the situation. Patsy and her father were insistent on the ac- 
quisition of imported nurses and governesses. Jim Moran was 
equally determined that his daughter should receive only that 
competent care which he was able to pay for. 

“She may be the granddaughter of a millionaire, but she’s the 
daughter of a salaried man. I’m not going to have her filled with 
fool ideas,” he declared. 

And so of course the inevitable happened. Patsy divorced 
him. And because Jim had once or twice been intoxicated, the 
judge, in a Western State, who granted the decree, awarded 
Patricia to her mother’s custody. As a matter of fact, Jim 

















By Arthur Somers Roche 





Moran would not have had it otherwise. He didn’t approve 
of the Delabar viewpoint, but he was old-fashioned enough to 
believe that a child should be brought up by its mother. And 
if Patsy had any scruples about the raw deal she gave Jim, they 
vanished when reports of Jim’s dissipations came to her. For 
Jim Moran, his marriage wrecked, went promptly to the devil. 
The divorce occurred in nineteen hundred and eight. Six years 
later Jim Moran had disappeared from the ken of men. 

Jazz and the war came in together. But when the war went 
out, jazz remained. In the spring of nineteen twenty-three, 
Patsy Delabar Moran was thirty-nine, and in the right light 
looked only half a dozen years older than her nineteen-year-old 
daughter Patricia. 

A generation earlier, Mrs. Moran would have been middle-aged. 
But jazz had rejuvenated the world. Women of sixty no longer 
hesitated to venture upon the dance-floor, and it was no uncom- 
mon sight to see men of seventy fox-trotting gayly with girls 
in their teens. 

So Patsy and Patricia frequently went out together. 

“We have a better chance with our daughters, than our par- 
ents had with us,” said Patsy to an intimate of her own age 
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one day. “If my mother had been alive 
at the time I met Jim Moran, she 
might have been at the dance where we 
first saw each other. But she’d have 
been a mere chaperon. Now, when I 
go to a dance with Patricia, I have al- 
most as good a chance of being the 
belle of the ball as my lovely daugh- 
ter.” 

Her statement, while not exactly 
modest, did not lack truth. Slim and 
straight, her figure was almost as lithe 
as her daughter’s. There were no 
wrinkles in her face, and if her mouth 
was faintly cynical and her eyes were 
slightly disillusioned, these things but 
added zest to her beauty. 

“T can watch Patricia; I can come 
closer to understanding the workings of 
her mind than could a mother of the 
last generation. Our parents could do 
nothing for us, because they were old. 
We're young, and therefore understand 
youth. If Patsy shows signs of throw- 
ing herself away on some young scala- 
wag, I'll be able to advise her, to help 
her over the rough spots. In my day 
children ran their parents; today, be- 
cause we enjoy life and don’t sit by the 
fireplace in middle-age, we can run our 
children.” 

“It’s a dangerous thing, stepping out 
of your generation,” commented her 
friend. 

“That’s exactly the point. Outdoor 
sports and late hours have combined to 
destroy the differences between the gen- 
erations. Men used to be as young as 
they felt, and women as young as they 
looked. Now everyone is as young as 
he, or she, wants to be. So long as 
we have the desire for youth, we have 
its feeling and appearance. And I’m 
not going to surrender my desire until 
Patricia is a grandmother.” 

“You might even be younger than 
your daughter,” smiled the other. “If 
you should marry again—” 

“God forbid!” cried Mrs. Moran. 
“Tf I’d wanted to—but it doesn’t be- 
come a lady to brag about the crushed 
and bleeding hearts over which she has 
trampled for a score of years. I mede 
a mistake. I’ve abided by it. But, ve- 
lieve me, my daughter will make no 
such mistake.” 

Pride goes before destruction. Fate 
seems to delight in listening at keyholes, overhearing our boasts, 
and challenging us to make them good. Hardly a week after 
Patsy Moran had confidently declared her ability to save her 
daughter from such a youthful folly as the mother had com- 
mitted, Patricia presented to her mother a young man. 

This was not-extraordinary. Patricia was as beautiful as Patsy 
had been twenty years ago. Her hair was auburn; her eyes were 
the merry blue eyes of her father. Instead of Patsy’s regular 
features, the daughter had a piquant charm that a slightly tilted 
nose enhanced. Classically she lacked beauty; but humanly she 
was a peach. Men flocked about her. 

At first glance Patsy thought that this was just another of 
Patricia’s beaux. But something in the girl’s manner warned her 
mother. She met the young man on two or three other occasions 
and decided that her suspicions were correct. Patricia was in 
love with him. 

Mrs. Moran could hardly blame her daughter. Tom Witherly 
was an attractive man. He wasn’t as young as Patsy had thought 
at first. There was a smoothness to his olive skin, and a grace to 
his movements, that was deceiving. And it was when she learned 
that he was thirty-five instead of twenty-five, that Patsy became 
alarmed. For the fact that a youth of twenty-five had made no 
great stir in the world was unimportant. But by thirty-five a 
man should have marked out a place for himself, and the world 
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should know and recognize 
his claim to that place. 
But Witherly had 
achieved nothing. He was, 
perhaps, the most exquisite 
dancer, outside the profes- 
sional stage, that Patsy had 
ever seen, and his manners 
were easy and pleasant. But 
he had begun business life 
as a bond-salesman. He had 
made no success at this 
He had served creditably 
enough in the war, but had 
gained no commission. 
Later he had tried fruit- 
farming in Florida, and evi- 
dently failed at it. Now, 
according to his own frank 
admission, he was at a 
loose end, looking around, 
waiting for something to 


turn up. Patsy decided 
that he was a fortune- 
hunter. 


With as much tact as 
possible, she tried to divert 
Patricia’s thoughts from 
the attractive personality of 
Witherly. He was sixteen 
years older than Patricia; 
the girl wouldn’t have a 
chancewithhim, But Patsy’s 
efforts failed. Patricia saw 
through her mother’s care- 
fully veiled hints; there 
was a scene in which the 
daughter accused the 
mother of being dictatorial. 

Patsy made a pretense of 
surrender. They kissed and 
made up, and Patsy yielded 
the point that had culmi- 
nated in a quarrel. She 
permitted Patricia to invite 
Witherly to a week-end at 
the Moran country place on 
Long Island. But Patsy 
Moran was not one to give 
up a campaign because of 
the loss of one skirmish. 

Instead of bringing her 
experience, her knowledge 
of the world, and her craft 
to bear upon Patricia, she 
attacked Witherly. 

Patsy Moran knew the 
great of America, Eng- 
land and the Continent. 
She had never lost caste be- 
cause of her divorce. The 
Delabar millions, all of 
which she had _ inherited 
upon her father’s death, 
were too many to be ignored by a society which is inclined to 
look leniently upon divorce of even the scandalous variety. And 
there had never been any scandal connected with Mrs. Moran. 
Distinguished men and women of all the world had been enter- 
tained at this country house. But none of them had ever met 
so gracious a hostess as she whom Tom Witherly encountered. 

“I thought you disapproved of Tom,” said Patricia somewhat 
acidly after the week-end guests had departed. 

Her mother smiled. “For you, my dear, he’s a bit old.” 

“For you, my dear, he’s a bit young,” snapped Patricia. 

“He didn’t seem to think so,” smiled Patsy. 

“He was being polite to my mother,” said the girl. 

“He asked me to tea on Wednesday,” said Mrs. Moran. 

“You'll be thinking him in love with you soon,” said Patricia. 

“So will you,” retorted Patsy. 

It was brutal of her; Patsy admitted this to herself. For, even 
as Patricia had no chance with Witherly, so did Witherly have 
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“Inasmuch as he’s to meet me at the Town Hall at three 
this afternoon, and as he expects to marry me ten min- 
utes later, | think | can prove my case,” said Patricia. 


no chance with Patsy, according to Patsy’s own estimate of the 
situation. Witherly was a fortune-hunter. A fortune-hunter 
prefers a bird in the hand to one in the bush. Better to marry 
the fortune itself than to marry fortune’s daughter. She had 
him correctly sized up, she felt. And so she entered into a 
desperate flirtation with him, ignoring first her daughter’s anger 
and then her daughter’s humiliated tears. 

And then Witherly proposed. She was amazed. She had not 
meant to carry the matter quite so far. And with amazement 
came a sense of fear. For she felt herself unwillingly attracted 
to this man, younger than herself, whom she mentally character- 
ized as a fortune-hunter. 

She managed to temporize, to delay her answer, and actually 
fled from him like a girl in her teens. Her daughter entered 
Patsy’s bedroom that afternoon to find her sobbing. 

“What on earth is the matter with you? What’s happened?” 
asked Patricia. 
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Patsy Moran had always been spoiled, but she was never a 
coward. She lifted reddened eyes to meet her daughter’s anx- 
ious gaze. She made confession. 

“I was afraid you’d marry Tom Witherly. I thought he was 
a fortune-hunter. I flirted with him. He proposed today, and 
I—I'm afraid I’m in love with him.” 

“With that worthless do-nothing!” cried Patricia. 

Patsy stared at her daughter. “Is that what you think of 
him? 

“Perhaps. 


Weren’t you in love with him?” 
But when I saw that it was money he wanted—” 


Pride blazed in the mother’s cheeks. 


“Don’t you suppose that he could love \ 4 
me for myself?” she demanded in sud- : 
den anger. 


“You didn’t think that he could love 
me for myself,” retorted Patricia. 

“He wasn’t in love with you,” said 
the mother. 

“Is he in love with you?” asked 
Patricia cynically. “If he is, why are you cry- 
ing?” 

“T thought you’d feel badly,” said Patsy. 

Patricia laughed. “If I didn’t know the 
kind he is, I’d be glad to have you marry him. 
I don’t love him. But he only wants your 
money.” 

“You're insufferable,” said Patsy. 
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“T’m afraid you're silly, Mother,” said Patricia. 

“T’ll marry the man I want,” declared Patsy. 

Patricia shrugged. That same evening she telephoned Tom 
Witherly. They dined and danced together in a restaurant on 
Broadway. 

“You ought to know better than to make a fool of Mother 
simply because I wasn’t nice to you,” said Patricia. 

A trifle dazed, Witherly studied the girl. True, she hadn’t 
been nice to him the last few times they had met, but he had 
ascribed it to jealousy of her own mother. For the life of him, 
bewildered by her youthful 
charm, he could not at the 
moment remember whether 
she had started being cool 
to him before he had begun 
his flirtations with her 
mother or afterward. 

“Mother’s quite keen 
about you,” went on Patri- 
cia. “Talks of you all the 
time." Yours was the first 
name she wanted put down 
on the list of guests for my 
inheritance-party.” 

“That’s a funny name 
for a party,” said Witherly. 

The girl looked at him 
innocently. “Didn’t you 
know? Grandfather Dela- 
bar left me five million, 

that I’m to have on 
my twentieth birthday. 
That’s next month.” 
Witherly pursed his 
lips; but he whistled 
only mentally. He 
had the gift which is 
the prerequisite to suc- 
cess as a confidence 
man—the ability to 
change his plans in- 


stantly. It was in- 
credible that Mrs. 
Moran should have 


told her daughter of 
his proposal. He was 
safe, then, in renewing 
his suit of Patricia. 

“Where was I on 

your list?” he asked. 
Patricia smiled provoca- 
tively. “You want to know 

too much,” she replied. 
He affected gloom. “I 
don’t believe you wanted 


me at all.” 
“Perhaps not,” said 
Patricia coolly. Then her 


dimples showed. “And per- 
haps yes.” 

The orchestra began to 
play. Patricia moved as 
though te rise But 
Witherly reached across 
the table and seized her 
hand. 

“You haven’t been a bit 
friendly lately, Patricia,” 
he said. His voice held ex- 
actly the right shade of re- 
gret. A few weeks ago 
Ratricia would have been 
deceived. 

“I haven’t had much opportunity,” she retorted. She could 
act, too; reproach and bitterness were nicely commingled in 
her voice. ‘“You’ve been so engrossed with Mother—” 

He laughed gayly. “I do believe you’ve entirely misunder- 
stood my attitude toward your mother. I sensed that she 
didn’t approve of our friendship, and so I tried to make her 
like me.” 

The shadow left Patricia’s face( Continued on page 124) 
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The three of them ate together now, a triangle of in- 
compatibles. “Come to dinner, Jean,” Laura called. 
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ONOVER watched his wife—watched 

her closely yet covertly, as he lounged 
back against the sun-warmed rock, his eyes 
half-closed and his fingers linked lazily over 
his prematurely thinning hair. 

Such things as this happened to women, 
he remembered. Such things happened to 
the best of women. Yet he wondered, as 
he studied her, why her oil-stained camp- 
suit seemed unable to take away any jot 
of her delicacy. That rough husk which 
encased her seemed an abraded scabbard 
sheathing the hard blade of her purity. He 
was impressed by a persistent sense of some- 
thing incorruptible at the core of her being. 
But as his thoughts went back, interpreting 
past incidents in the light of his newer 
knowledge, he found an acidulated satisfac- 
tion in remembering that appearances were 
often deceptive. He wondered why he 
should still see that perverse air of fineness 
about his wife, that indefinite aura of delicacy, even in the faded 
slouch hat that covered so much of her abundant gold hair. And 
he could still find about her that casual sense of the imperious 
which in the past had silenced much questioning as to her move- 
ments and their meaning. It had blinded him, of course, as~all 
radiance tends to blind. Yet it startled him, as he gazed at her, 
to find that her beauty still had the power, the trebled power, 
of stinging him into unhappiness. For now she was something 
no longer assuredly his. She was something beyond both his 
comprehension and his control, something to be maneuvered back 
to reason as an escaped bird is maneuvered back to its cage. 

Then a sharper pang went through Conover as he watched 
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stooped beside the camp-fire. Conover saw 
the clear-cut profile as his wife turned to 
the dark-skinned young guide. He noticed 
the arrested movement of the latter, arrow- 
straight and lithe-bodied as an Indian, with 
a warmth of coloring more suggestive of the 
tropics than of the North Woods. He im- 
pressed the man from the city as something 


Champlain’s craft when it first headed into 
the mystery of the Great Lakes. Yet the 
city man did not fail to observe the pro- 
longing quiet stare of Jean as that sun- 
browned young Hercules met and returned 
the gaze of the woman, so meditative, so 
significant, so maddeningly assured. That 
was the kind of glance which passed between 
men and women only after some final un- 
derstanding has been reached. 

Conover, as he let his assessing eye dwe!l on the unconscious 
couple below him, dramatized an appearance of unconcern by 
striking a match and lighting his pipe. Yet his jaw-muscles 
tightened as he tossed away his match, for again he saw tlie 
adoring slow gaze of the youth bent on the clear-cut profile above 
the fish-platter. And the odd part of it was, Conover remem- 
bered, that he had always liked Jean. He had liked his quietness 
and quickness, his dependability on any trail or in any emergency, 
his tirelessness at the paddle, his adeptness at dressing a deer or 
cleaning a fish, his innate Latin gift of grace. It was a gift that 
kept the gay-colored sash about his waist and the brighter scarf 
about his neck from being ridiculous. There was something 
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quite close to New York, he’s tot- 
ing a pack, a rifle, a fishing-rod 
and an ax in the Far North. 
In this way the distinguished au- 
thor of “The Wire Tappers,” 
“The Prairie Wife’ and “Are 
All Men Alike?” gains the first- that should have stood at the prow of 
hand knowledge of the woods and 
the sub-Arctic that he reveals in 
these stories of the open—of the 
great forests, of silent-gliding ca- 
noes, and of trout served on birch- 
bark, hot from u tiny cooking-fire. 
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kingly about the beggar, some- 
thing impenetrable and untamed, 
something that made him fit ef- 
fectively into his woodland setting. 

And it was something that 
might easily appeal to a young, 
emotional woman too abruptly 
transplanted from a pallid metropolitan life. It had been a mis- 
take, Conover told himself, to lift an ardent and impressionable 
young wife out of her placid backgrounds of the past. And it 
had been a greater mistake, on his part, to throw the two to- 
gether as he had done. Like most women, she liked strength in 
a man, the obvious strength of muscle and sinew, the spectacular 
strength that marked the male of the wild as the master in any 
emergency. That sort of strength was admirable enough in this 
semiwilderness where jaded city people came to snatch at their 
taste of life in the raw. But it was not the sort of strength that 
triumphed, that could triumph, under normal conditions. It was 
not brawn and muscle, but brain, that conquered today. And 
Conover himself had been one of the conquerors. Every luxury 
with which he had been able to surround this luxury-loving mate 
of his, every guardian circumstance of body and spirit, had been 
the product of his brain-power. He might not stand six feet tall 
and shoulder a canoe as though it were a match-box, but he had 
a head on his shoulders, a head that could still make mind 
triumph over matter. 


Conover stopped, in the 
midst of a vehement small 
gesture, arrested by a crack- 
ling sound behind him. He 
turned quickly, and saw for the 
first time how his smoldering 
match-end had set fire to the 
pine-needles that carpeted the 
rock about him. The flame 
had crept quietly along until 
it reached a fringe of dry 
moss, and from the moss was 
already licking up at a patch 
of still drier bracken. He 
leaped to his feet, slipping off 
his leather hunting-jacket as 
he did so, for this, he remem- 
bered, was no time to let a 
fire run loose, with the autumn 
woods parched dry as tinder. 
And this was the way, he also 
remembered as he flailed out 
the last of the flames with his 
coat, that feeling, once beyond 
control, can run wild with a 
life. 

He put on his coat again, 
touched by a sharpening im- 
patience. But he relighted his 
pipe with studied leisure as he 
strolled down toward the 
camp-fire. He saw, as he 
came nearer, that Laura Con- 
over was still wringing her ab- 
surd delight out of their 
achieved crudity of meal-get- 
ting. She liked it, of course, 
just as she liked all the other 
pretenses of savagery. It had 
an atavistic tang of the wild 
about it, after the effortless 
comforts of electricity and 
steam heat. But as she looked 
up from her smoking skillet, 
slightly flushed from bending 
over the coals, Conover was 
acutely conscious of some 
newer note in her happiness. 

“Jean has promised me a 
moose tonight,” she said as 
she turned her fish in the 
bacon-grease. In her urban 
days of old, her husband re- 
called, the suggestion of any such culinary task 
would have moved her to scorn. 

“And where is the essential moose to be un- 
earthed?” asked Conover, impervious to the 
questionable warmth of her smile. 

“We're to paddle down Beaver Creek into 
Lake Awanipi as the moon comes up. There’s 
a big bull over there, Jean says. And if we go quietly, we can 
get him.” 

Conover felt a corroding tide creep up through his body. He 
could not be sure whether it was a tide of hate or one of help- 
lessness. He was able, however, to remain outwardly calm. 

“Jean is generous in his promises. But I’d suggest doing that 
sort of thing by daylight.” 

She turned quickly, at the harder note in his voice, and as 
quickly looked into the fire again. 

“Jean says we've a better chance by moonlight,” was her 
disturbingly quiet-noted reply. 

“Even Jean may be guilty of an occasional mistake,” retorted 
Conover, doing his best to keep his voice steady. 

“T think his judgment is to be relied on,” asserted the woman 
beside the fire. 

“Ts yours?” demanded her husband, conscious of the fact that 
her smile could be commiserative at the same time that it was 
merciless. She was. even able to laugh a little. But it impressed 
Conover as a barrieading laugh. 
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“When one has a guide one usually puts oneself in his hands,” 
announced his wife, her color high and her voice low. 

“But not in his arms!” Conover was prompted to cry out. Yet 
that, he remembered, would be burning his bridges behind him. 
And the issue impending seemed too vast to be faced through the 
valley-fogs of anger. So he knocked out his pipe, and refilled it, 
and lighted it with a coal from their fire. 

“This is Jean’s country,” he said with a shrug of relinquish- 
ment. “And men have made many sacrifices for a moose.” 


AURA CONOVER stood silent, apparently meditating that 
cryptic assertion. And the man in the leather hunting- 
jacket, quietly puffing his brier, seated himself beside the fire. 
It all seemed casual enough. But Conover was not unconscious 
of swarming movement on some silent stage behind the lowered 
curtain of their indifference. 

“We'll be starting back for the city in a couple of days,” he 
announced, his eyes fixed on her face as he spoke. And for the 
second time she stopped short, with her cogitative gaze on the 
misty blue of the pine-lands in front of her. Then she turned to 
her husband. 

“That’s why I'd like to get a head while I’ve the chance,” 
she reminded him. Her quiet self-control tended to exasperate 
him, like the repeated bite of a black-fly eluding all efforts to 
crush it. ; 

“Of course,” he acknowledged, without looking up at her. His 
gaze, in fact, was fixed on Jean, who had overturned one of the 
canoes and was examining a bruise on its bottom. In the old 
days, he remembered, it was Jean who fried the fish and made the 
coffee and busied himself in the background until his master had 
dined. But of late Jean had been stepping up in the scale. They 
ate together now, the three of them, as offhandedly as equals, a 
triangle of incompatibles made seemly by the wilderness setting 
which could so juggle with earlier values. Yet it seemed sud- 
denly incongruous to Conover, as he watched his wife place 
rashers of bacon about the fried black bass on their platter, that 
a woman once so fastidious should stoop to a task so lowly. 

“Come to dinner, Jean,” she called. And Conover, watching 
her, was impressed by the musical cadences of that calling voice. 
She stood silent, watching the red-sashed guide as he came with 
his panther-stride up from the landing to the camp-table between 
the sheltering pines. 

When Laura Conover emerged from that momentary abstrac- 
tion, to find her husband’s questioning eyes fixed on her face, a 
faint tinge of color for the second time mounted to her cheeks. 
And a new thought came to Conover as he studied the approach- 
ing figure that completed the triangle. It was not Jean who had 
moved up in the scale. It was his wife who had moved down 
in that scale, who had moved down, in some way, to the level 
of a woodsman who wore shoe-pacs and a plaid mackinaw and 
hired himself out to deer-hunters at so much a day. 

“So you've promised Madame a moose for tonight?” ventured 
Conover as they seated themselves about the rough table. 

“If we have luck, M’sieur Neil,” replied Jean with a digni‘y- 
ing simplicity that was in the nature of a disappointment to his 
questioner. Jean, in fact, was inspecting the birch-tops, to make 
sure of the direction of the wind. 

“And what time do you start?” asked the man at the head of 
the table, trying to keep all trace of enmity out of his question. 

“About nine, I think, would be best,” was the answer of the 
quiet-eyed guide. 

“And you get back?” pursued Conover. 

“That, also, depends on our luck,” said the slightly perplexed 
young giant as his glance swung slowly up to the woman between 
them. Conover’s glance, at the moment, was also on his wife’s 
face. And a feral fire went needling through his body at the lines 
of hostility that fluttered like heat-lightning about her lazily smil- 
ing lips. In them he seemed to find both a rebuke and a 
challenge. 

“Well, I wouldn’t leave too much on the lap of the gods,” 
asserted Conover, as he cracked the backbone of a fish with his 
fork. 


ONOVER, as the Northern twilight deepened about their 
woodland camp, continued his pose of casual self-absorption. 
He sat beside the fire, with a fly-book between his knees, ap- 
parently deep in a study of those fragile snares through which 
wandering hungers came to their abrupt terminations. He even 


waved carelessly back to his wife as she followed Jean down to 
the canoe with a camp-cushion in one hand and a rifle in the 
But the moment they rounded the bend of the shore, an 


other. 


All in the Setting 


abrupt change took place in the watcher. For he knew he had 
reached that final purgatory where he was compelled to spy on 
his wife. And he knew that by following the overland trail he 
could ford Beaver Creek at Cedar Rapids and come out on Lake 
Awanipi before a canoe: could be paddled from their camp- 
landing to the lake in question. 

Conover was cool enough about it all. His very coolness, in 
fact, tended to confirm the strength and the length of his suspi- 
cions. His movements were deliberate as he made his way through 
those isolating woodland silences where, at one turn of the trail, 
a varying hare watched his approach and at another a sudden 
splash told him a muskrat had vanished beneath some near-by 
water-surface. The darkness settled imperceptibly about him, 
and the chill of the Northern night took on a sharper edge, re- 
minding him that man was a small and vulnerable unit in the 
immensity of this star-hung wilderness. He was weighed down 
by a mingled sense of loneliness and helplessness, not untouched 
with shame, as he worked his way down toward the black waters 
of the Awanipi. There seemed to him, as a man of honor, a 
taint in that pilgrimage, even if it were to medicine, if need be, 
a deeper wound. He stopped short as he heard the call of a 
moose, distant and mournful, followed a moment later by the 
closer small shriek of a captured animal, presumably a deer- 
mouse in the-claws of an owl. And he felt; as he forged out along 
the long point cutting like a spearhead halfway across Lake Awan- 
ipi, that life, reduced to its essentials, stood little mure than a 
food-hunt linked up with a love-hunt. Then from behind the 
sheltering cedars along the curving line of the lake shore he saw 
the moon come up over the black fringe of the pine-lands. It 
came up incredibly big, gigantic, a blood-colored globe that shrank 
in on itself as it rose, slow minute by minute. And it paled in 
color as it shrank, so that by the time it was well above the tree- 
tops it was a ball of warm gold paving the almost windless sur- 
face of the lake with arrowings of silver. 


HE sat watching it, with a sense of regained dignity about 
his heart and a sense of relieved tension about his body. He 
found a wayward consolation in that world of calm touched with 
mystery. He found tranquillity in the ghostly loveliness of the 
hills about him, in the mirroring planes of amethyst and opal 
through which ran the path of wavering gold that stretched from 
him to the east. Already, along the darker shore-line, he could 
see wisps of mist, pallid and striated, hanging over the brooding 
water like breast-down over a wood-duck’s nest. The night had 
grown so still that the leap of a belated fish caused Conover’s 
body to thrill with a prickling of startled nerve-ends. And then 
a softer sound, the repeated swish of a paddle dipped quietly in 
the water and as quietly withdrawn, reminded the watcher of the 
mission that had brought him here. 

He saw the prow of the canoe, curved like an owl’s beak, as 
it cut into the path of gold between him and the moon. He 
saw the rapt face of the woman bent forward on her cushioned 
seat between the thwarts. Then he saw the figure of the pad- 
dler, somber and square-shouldered, enlarging on itself as it 
floated forward into the shadow of the mirrored shore-line. Then 
Conover heard his wife’s voice, soft and crystal-clear across the 
silence. 

“It’s too wonderful, Jean,” she said with a sound of rhapsody 
that was almost a gasp. “Tell me that you find it wonderful!” 

“It is wonderful,” intoned the low-noted voice of the man as 
he sat with paddle poised. They drifted onward, without move- 
ment or sound, through intermingling pools of opal and amethyst 
which the advancing bow of their craft feathered with scimitars 
of silver. They were quite close to the wooded bank where 
Conover waited. He could have tossed a pebble into the canoe 
which slowly circled about and lost momentum in the ruffled 
moonlit water. 

“Don’t spoil it by moving,” he heard his wife say. She spoke 
with a throaty intensity that was quite new to Conover. A full 
minute went by, without a sound to break the silence. 

“Could anything, anything, be more beautiful than this night?” 
the softly rapt voice was again demanding. 

“There is only one thing more beautiful,” replied the solemn 
voice of the man with the poised paddle. “And that is you.” 

A twig cracked under the sudden movement of Conover’s body; 
but it passed unnoticed. 

“You must not say that, Jean, at a time like this,’ answered 
the lighter and more tremulous voice. “It is dangerous.” 

“T am not afraid of danger,” answered Jean. 

“IT know you’re not. And I love you for it.” 

“And I too love you, madame,” solemnly replied the guide. 
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By Arthur Stringer 


It became a race, then, between the paddles and the wind carrying its gray pall. 


“Very much, Jean?” asked the woman, with the slightest flut- 
ter of a laugh. 

“T worship you, madame,” repeated the guide. 
moment neither stirred. 

“That is even more wonderful than the moonlight,’’ Conover’s 
wife said out of the silence. “Just to be worshiped for oneself! 
Just to remember that, and nothing more!” 

Her sigh was audible over the moonlit water. 
seldom leaves us free.” 

“Free for what?” 

“To love and be loved, Jean.” 

“I know, madame. But all I ask is to be near you. I am most 
happy, then, in my heart, always.” 

He leaned closer to her in the shadow-strewn dusk. It re- 
minded Conover, for some vague reason, of grand opera. It 
seemed removed from all things earthly, too etherealized to fit 
into one’s everyday scheme of things. He could see the two in- 


And for a 


“But life so 
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The voyageurs were passed by a brown bear. 


tent faces, outlined in the moonlight, within arm’s-length of each 
other. He could even hear the sound, half gasp and half sigh, 
that broke from his wife’s lips. 

“You frighten me, Jean,” she said in little more than a whis- 
per. “And I almost frighten myself.” 

“Of what are you afraid, madame?” 

She sat silent a moment. And Conover remembered it was 
something much closer to life than any opera ever enacted on 
any stage. 

“Of things, Jean, your simple heart would never understand,” 
the woman in the canoe was saying to her questioner nd 
please don’t call me ‘madame.’ ” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt sounds servile. 
be that.” 

“IT. do. not understand,” said Jean, with his dignifying foreign 
intonation. 


And above all things I don’t want you to 








“You wouldn't,” asserted the other. 

“But what are the things you spoke of, 
the other things?” persisted the wide- 
suouldered guide. 

‘They are things one doesn’t think of 
in moonlight like this. One thinks of 
them after breakfast, before the car is 
brought around.” 

“The car?” queried Jean, not follow- 
ing her 

“It's our lives, Jean, that are so dif- 
ferent,” she quietly reminded him. “I 
am not free, as you are free.” 

“But we are free, are we not. when we 
make ourselves so?” he just as quietly de- 
manded of her. 

“Are we, Jean?” she asked, leaning for- 
ward, apparently to study his solemn face 
in the half-light. And the waiting Con- 
over also leaned forward, with a sense of 
vast issues impending. It seemed, of a 
sudden, as if all the rest of his life was 
to hinge on the answer to that question 
He éven turned to the silent guide, won- 
dering why this swarthy-faced young di- 
rector of destinies should withhold for so 
long an answer so vital. 

But Jean, the waiting Conover could 
see, was no longer looking at the woman 
in the canoe. His head was turned away, 
and he was peering intently into the 
shadews along the curving crescent of the 


shore. He sat that way for several sec- 
onds, as motionless as a figure in por- 
phyry. 


“The moose!” he said in a soft whis- 
per, still without moving. 

It was the woman who moved. And 
it seemed like the movement of a sleeper 
awakening. She stared about, for one 
bewildered moment, as she placed a hand 
on either side of the canoe and twisted 
slowly about, rising as she did so. This 
brought her to her knees, with her back 
to the silent guide. She was kneeling, 
Conover could see, on the cushion in the 
canoe-bottom. The languor had gone out 
of her body. Every line of it seemed 
poised and intent, as she peered through 
the uncertain light. And with that quiet 
alteration of position, a perilous some- 
thing seemed to take flight, a something 
that was not easy to name or define. 

“Can I get him?” she whispered as she 
reached with a groping hand for the rifle 
in the canoe-bottom. The guide with 
equal care reached for his paddle. 

“Do you see him, madame?” he asked, 
as tense now as the waiting woman. 

“Not yet,” she whispered back. 

“Wait until I turn a little. Now look where the lily-pads are 
thickest, beyond the second shadow there, where the spruce stand 
tallest. Is he not clear to you now?” 

“Quite clear,” was the whispered reply, after a moment of 
silence. Conover was conscious of the slow and guarded leveling 
of the rifle. ; 

“It must be with the first shot, madame,” Jean reminded her. 
“So it is good to aim with the greatest care.” 

“I understand,” murmured the preoccupied woman with her 
cheek against the rifle-stock. She knelt, an intent black sil- 
houette poised against flowing silver. She knelt, motionless for 
twenty full heartbeats. Then the roar of her shot shattered 
the silence, mingling with the sound of threshing water as its 
echo was taken up and tossed from shore-line to shore-line. 

To Conover, who watched and had no part in it, it seemed 
murderous, an eruption of savagery as unnerving as an earth- 
quake. His blood curdled, in spite of himself, at the abysmal 
chest-grunt of the stricken animal and the threshing of the huge 
limbs in their death-throes along the sh>re-shallows. 
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“Did I get him?” was the shrill cry of the woman with the 
rifle still in her hands. The old peremptoriness was once more 
in her voice, the old peremptoriness touched with impatience. 

“He is dead, madame, there close to the shore,” replied Jean 
as he dipped his paddle into the water that wavered gold in the 
diffused moonlight. 

“Then we must get our head and hurry back,” proclaimed Con- 
over’s wife, with a preoccupied glance up at the moon, which was 
now high above the pine-tops. 


ONOVER was smoking beside the bright camp-fire when his 

wife and Jean paddled up to the canoe-landing. He smoked 
on with what seemed an air of sleepy unconcern as the hunters 
mounted the shore-slope and came into the circle of light, laden 
down with their spoils. His wife, he noticed even before she 
reached him, carried a red-dripping slab of moose-lip and a red- 
dripping heart and tongue threaded on a strand of trolling-line. 
He noticed, too, that her clothing was splotched with blood, trans- 
lating her into a figure disturbingly barbaric as. she invaded his 

















Yet it disturbed him even more to discover 


outer ring of light. 
that she was in no way sickened by these splashes of gore that 
stained her clothing. He even wondered if her quiet exultation in 
such things could not be made to explain certain other things. 
It was as if a wire, a wire of gold commonly known as civiliza- 
tion, had been too finely drawn, had been stretched beyond its 
strength, and had at last snapped. It was as if the wave, mount- 


ing too high, had fallen over on itself. The veneer, too metic- 
ulously polished, had broken through to the racial savageries 
beneath. 

“Are we victorious?” he asked as Jean remounted the slope 
with the huge antlered head on his bent shoulders. 

It was the guide who answered Conover’s question, less nettled 
than was the woman beside him by some faint note of mockery 
in her husband’s voice. 

“Madame has the moose which was promised her,” proclaimed 
Jean, as the other man lifted the empty camp-kettle from its 
hook. 


“Then we shall celebrate,” asserted Conover. ‘We shall cel- 


“But you can’t do a thing like 
that for me,”’ protested the man. 
“Then we shall say that | 
am doing it in the service of 
Madame,” was Jean's reply. 


ebrate with the last of our 
liquor, Jean. We shall have 
a punch, a royal punch, 
with the best rum and co- 
gnac that ever came out of 
Quebec. For this, when I 
come to think of it, may be 
our last night together in 
the woods.” 

The questioning dark eyes 
of the French-Canadian as 
he searched the face of the 
woman beside him did not 
escape the attention of the 
watchful Conover. That 
was the look, he remem- 
bered, which had more than 
once filled him with en- 
mity touched by frustra- 
tion. And it must be 
stopped at its source, he 
also remembered, or rea- 
soned life itself would stop. 

“You go back to the 
city?” asked Jean out of a 
silence that threatened to 
become awkward. 

“Yes, we go back, Jean,” 
answered Conover as cas- 
ually as he was able. But 
he was wondering, at the 
moment, if there were not 
unplumbed depths of sav- 
agery and violence in his 
own sedentary soul, depths 
on which he had never be- 
fore reckoned. He might 
not fight foolishly, but he 
would fight to the last for 
his own. 

“You go more early this 
year?” said the giant in the 
red sash, with a childlike 
note of protest in his deep 
voice. 

‘“‘We have our reasons for 
that,” said the thoughtful- 
eyed man beside the fire. 
“But you have been a good 
guide, Jean. And tonight I 
shall drink to your happi- 
ness.” 

He left them standing 
side by side, his wife and 

the other man, as he went to the grub-tent for lemons and sugar 
and liquor. He wondered, as he rejoined them, why they should 
still be silent. The fact that they stood closer together, on his 
return, could once have been regarded as trivial. But it was no 
longer that way. The accumulation of such trivialities had begun 
to poison Conover’s soul. And he could act now, with the 
definiteness of a man long used to deciding big issues. 

“You're going to join us, of course?” he said to Laura Con- 
over as he set about the concocting of the punch. She was 
watching him, with a small frown of perplexity on her face. 

“T’ye had excitement enough for one night,” she retorted in a 
voice touched with listlessness. But Conover, as she turned 
away, could still see the perplexity in her eyes. 

“Undoubtedly,” he added under his breath, as he poured a 
prodigal stream of cognac into his mixture. Jean, apparently, 
did not hear. He at least did not understand. For his dark 
eves, at the moment, were turned toward the distant tent-flaps 
so promptly and so. significantly fastened from the inside. His 
bewilderment, at that movement .of (Continued on page 143) 








The author of this story, 
when neither practicing law 
in New Jersey and New 
York, nor writing fiction, is 
usually to be found on the 
golf links. When asked, not 
long since, in the course of 
a letter, if he played the an- 
cient and honorable game, 
he replied, “I'll show you.” 
The present story is offered 
as evidence—either way. 
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SALLY ALLEYN was, by all odds, the third best bet in the 

Frenzies of 1923. The Frenzies of 1923 had settled down 
into a successful, foolish, frantic season at the Theatre Sans Géne, 
Forty-third Street, near Broadway. Sally Alleyn had a wood- 
nymph act that was a fair, square knock-out. In the first place 
there was a forest glade, whatever that might be. In the next 
place there was a hairy, hoary, beastly satyr—a real one and an 
old one. This satyr had the horns of a goat; he had the flanks, 
the shanks, the clattering hoofs of a goat. He was a regular old 
he-devil, nothing less. He should have been left alone with the 
pipes of Pan upon which he played as the curtain rose upon him. 
But this Sally Alleyn didn’t leave him alone—just why, it wasn’t 
clear. Perhaps she herself didn’t know 

Be that as it may, Sally Alleyn crept slyly out from the dense 
shelter of the woods, into the revealing glare of the spot-light. 
The spot-light revealed. There was no doubt about that. Sally 
was snugly clad in a fern-frond, or maybe two. The fern didn’t 
hamper her at all. She spied the disreputable old satyr, and at 
once she began to make merry. She leered and jeered at him 
She flouted him with scornful, not to say insulting, smiles. She 
was a light-footed creature, and she danced in circles around him 
in such remarkable fashion that, though half-asleep, and bewil- 
dered and abashed at first, he did finally wake up, and sit up and 
begin to take some notice. And when a satyr really wakes up 
and takes notice—good night! The wood-nymph discovered sud- 
denly that she had lured him on, merely to her own undoing. The 
satyr regarded her and her casual attention as matters to be taken 
seriously. Here was a game, clearly, that would take two to play 
The satyr entered the arena of events—with both feet. The 
wood-nymph took it good-naturedly at first, deftly getting out of 
corners as swiftly as he drove her into them; and it was wonderful 
how many corners there were in the wide, open spaces on the 
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The nymph flung her- 
self into the lap of the 
young man. The satyr 
held out strong but 
timid arms. “Come on, 
sister!” he exclaimed. 


stage. 
tering chase, with the nymph fleeing desperately, wild-eyed and 
gasping, from the ruin that pursued her. 

Here was, indeed, a classy act well calculated to furnish genuine 


But the whole thing soon degenerated into a fierce, clat- 


thrills for an audience of any type. And the finish was artistic— 
and satisfactory, from the standpoint of the satyr. The satyr 
always caught the maiden; always bore her, wriggling of course, 
triumphantly into the dense woods that led on to his lair. This 
finish left the audience groggy, gasping but uplifted. Uplifted, 
for the act was moral; its moral was—always keep away from 
satyrs. Also—when you see a wood-nymph, grab her while the 
grabbing’s good. 

Such was the routine of Sally Alleyn’s act. 
thing somehow went awry. Tonight the nymph seemed deter- 
mined not to be captured. To this audience—which wouldn't 
know a primitive emotion if it stared them out of countenance— 
it seemed clear that there was genuine terror in the face, the 
eyes, the flinging arms and legs of this premiere danseuse. Either 
she had become actually afraid of her pursuer, or else she had 
gone crazy. She was fast becoming one of the real frenzies of 
1923. Her dancing partner didn’t get it. But his course was cut 
and dried. He went through all the motions called for by the 
act; and at its climax he mechanically stretched forth his hairy 
arms to grasp and hold her. And by all rights she should have 
immediately succumbed—eventually, so why not now? But im- 
mediately succumb she did not. She did not succumb at all. 
Instead of that, and just at the moment of her capture, once more 
and for the last time she twisted herself out of the monster’s 
embrace, flung herself madly from him, dashed frantically down 
an incline that led from the stage into the audience, leaped side- 
wise from the runway and flung herself into the convenient lap 
of the young man who occupied Orchestra Chair A 1, first row. 


But tonight some- 























She threw her arms about his neck. 
Hysterically she grappled him. 

“You take care of me,” she 
cried. 

From the house she got a salvo 
of applause—here was a real, un- 
expected twist. She got no ap- 
plause, however, from the satyr. 
That old reprobate stood glower- 
ing, on the edge of- the stage, 
wondering, indeed, what it was 
all about. But he was an in- 
genious Satyr. Improvising, he 
essayed the runway. But run- 
ways, worn smooth by the count- 
less bare feet of frenzied gayety 
girls, were not for the: unyielding 
hooves of satyrs. This satyr 
realized it quite too late. So he 
skated ignominiously upon _ his 
head and. shoulders. For that he 
got his first big laugh. Picking 
himself up forlornly, gingerly, he 
improvised some more. He ap- 
proached Orchestra Chair A 1, 
and held out the strong but timid 
arms of an actor who didn’t know 
just hew to end his act. 

“Come on, sister!” he exclaimed. 
And brought down. the house. 

But sister was no come-on. 
to the occupant of Seat A 1. 

“You take care of me,” she kept insisting. It is due 
to her to say that she really meant it, too—as will Le 
seen. 

But there is an end to all things. Back-stage there 
was the almost unheard tinkle of an altogether unseen 
bell. Lights flickered emphatically. Here was a signal to 
stop all this damfoolishness and forcat’ssake end this 
act. Sally Alleyn disentangled herself reluctantly from 
the young man in Seat A 1, shook herself into shape, 
wriggled, leaped lightly to the runway, caught and 
dragged the bewildered satyr after her, reached the 
stage, bowed with him breathlessly to a still quivering 
audience—and was immediately extinguished by quick 
curtain. Behind the curtain, doubtless, she led the 
flabbergasted satyr to her woodland dell. The way of 
a maid with a Pan! 

There were three people in the audience at the Sans 
Géne who were particularly intrigued by this act and its 
unscheduled byplay. Away up in the second balcony 


Sally addressed the 
ball in her amaz- 
ing way. A hotel 
man was disturbed. 
“What's she do- 
ing?” he demanded. 


She nestled all the closer 
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“Perhaps,” Aunt 
Jemima said, “‘l 
ought not to burn 
that up. It’s 
Patsy's pedigree.” 


there sat a young woman 
from the provinces—a slip 
of a girl who had paid 
one dollar and ten cents 
for her seat. She knew 
Sally Alleyn—Sally had 
stolen, scientifically, more 
than one of ‘this young 
girl’s admirers. She" was 
a Yankee, and she hadn't 
wanted to pay one dollar 
and ten cents for a pass. 
Accordingly she had 
rustled Sally Alleyn—by 
special delivery mail—for 
a free seat. Sally Alleyn 
never answered unimpor- 
tant letters and never fur- 
nished free seats unless 
there was fair prospect of 
some grossly adequate re- 
turn; hence this Mas- 
sachusetts lassie had to 
pay her way. During Sally 
Alleyn’s act, which she 
watched carefully through 
a pair of binoculars of 
the vintage of the seven- 
ties, this young lady 
couldn’t make her arms 
and legs behave, to say 
nothing of her torso, if 
she had a torso. Every 
little nerve and muscle in 
her responded to every 
little thing that Sally Al- 
leyn did. And when Sally 
Alleyn plumped herself 
into the lap of the unsus- 
pecting young man—well, 
Patsy O'Farrell nearly 
plumped herself into the 
lap of the young man 
next to her. She stopped 
herself in time by dint of 
: gluing her entire nervous 
3 system to the small end 
of the opera glasses. and 
© drinking in the varied ex- 
pressions that chased 
themselves over the coun- 
tenance of the abashed 
& young man in Orchestra 
Chair A 1. Yes, the whole 
thing was unquestionably 

worth one dollar ten. 

Of the two other people who were closely 
tangled up in this remarkable performance, one was 
Lester Maverick, who occupied Orchestra Chair 
A 3. Hence Lester sat next to the young man who 
was industriously flicking powder from his clothes 
—face-powder, arm-powder, leg-powder, back- 
powder, yes, and front-powder too. Lester Maver- 
ick was a hard-mouthed individual, with his eye 
forever on the dollar—especially the other man’s. 
The dénouement of Sally Alleyn’s act was a prear- 
ranged affair. It was cut and dried. Lester 
Maverick has worked it out himself. Unknown 
to the young man in the next seat, Lester Maverick 
was Sally Alleyn’s own private press-agent and 
promoter. 

But it was not as press-agent that Lester had 
suggested this new finish to her act. There was 
nothing new in runways. No metropolitan news- 
paper would flicker an eyelid at an ending of this 
kind. It was not sufficiently bizarre. No, Lester 
Maverick had another end in view. And so had 
Sally Alleyn. 

The end in view was the young man who had 
been sitting in Chair A 1 that evening. For three 
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nights running, he had occupied that chair. He was an open-faced, 
clear-eyed young man, who made it his business to see every- 
thing there was to see with those clear eyes of his, and who was 
very open about his predilections. He was a great admirer of 
the female form divine, particularly when there was considerable 
of it in plain sight, and he would rather watch a slick dancer like 
Sally Alleyn than sell a bill of goods—well, almost, anyway. He 
was Miles Standish O'Neill, this lad. He was a youth just past 
twenty-eight. He hailed from good old Boston, so he was wont 
to tell strangers, the home of the sacred Cod, where the Irish 
vote only for Irish, and the natives are sons of the Sod. He was 
very much alive. Yes, he would walk a mile to see an artiste 
dance. His difficulty was to find the artistes. He found nothing 
but machines, pitched and tuned and screwed up to the breaking- 
point—machines and nothing else. What he sought was reckless 
abandon, life that effervesced, irrepressible youth, irresistible im- 
pulse, joy that was really unconfined. He sought the Alkahest, 
searched for the impossible. 

Then he discovered Sally Alleyn of the Theatre Sans Géne. 

Lester Maverick had assisted in the discovery. Lester Maver- 
ick, officially, was the managing editor of a trade paper down- 
town devoted to the interests of the cotton-cloth industry. Miles 
Standish O'Neill was a cotton-cloth man. He was a real mil- 
lionaire. Not always had he been one. But while Miles Standish 
O'Neill fought gayly at the front, bearing a charmed life, flirting 
with war and death, and somehow thriving on it—while Miles 
was having fun, his Yankee father stayed at home, giving his life 
to his country and the world at large, by making cotton cloth in 
quantity production. This cotton cloth, in turn, made money. It 
made money too fast for the elder 
O'Neill. His patriotism killed him 
He was a Yankee first and an Irish- 
man afterward. So he stowed his 
wealth away in a safe place. And 
it was still stowed. His son was his 
only child. His son invested a safe 
percentage of his fortune in a busi- 
ness; he was sales-manager for his 
own concern; and he could sell. 
But he didn’t let anything get by 
him in the way of happiness. And, 
out of pure good nature, he took the 
eager Lester Maverick into his 
friendship. He didn’t know just 
why, but at any rate, Lester hadn't 
cost him any money up to date. 
And Lester knew the town. And 
Lester was a lively chap himself. 

And Lester certainly knew Sally 
Alleyn. But he didn’t tell Miles 
Standish O'Neill how very well he 
knew her. Lester had picked Sally’s 
name for her. She had it 
Sally Alley first, which 
might have been all right 
while the Sally Alleys 
lasted. But Lester added 
the m# and turned the 
trick. It was a good 
iame. She had come out 
of an alley. Her real 
name, be it known, was 
Ruba Gromph. She was 
one of several children of 
a Miss Gromph, a maiden 
lady, not at all retiring, 
who had lived in various 
obscurities throughout the 
metropolitan district. 
Sally Alleyn, herself, had 
had other names, of 
course. She had been 
married and divorced 
three times. Lester Mav- 
erick himself once had 
taken a personal interest 
in her, just as he still 
maintained a professional 
interest in her. But his 
personal interest swiftly 


waned. Sally showed her breeding. Her beringed little finger stood straight out. 
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“You're too synthetic,” he had assured her. To him she was, 
in fact, quite wooden, but he had made it her particular business, 
and his own, to keep a wondering public from knowing just how 
wooden Sally was. Still, as a machine-made article, Sally was 
as near perfection as a machine-made article could be. There 
were some things about Sally that were not machine-made in the 
least. She had, for instance, an insatiable desire for money. 
She preferred big money, bigger, biggest. And if she could get 
it without working for it, why, that was the general idea. Lester 
Maverick sympathized with her idiosyncrasies. He was, in fact, 
built that way himself. 

Hence Miles Standish O’Neill. “We'll give this Miles the ad- 
venture that he craves,” Les Maverick told Sally; “we'll hand 
him such a jolt that he’ll forget what a very synthetic individual 
you are.” 

So they handed Miles the jolt that evening in the Theatre Sans 
Géne, and Sally did it very nicely, too. And naturally, yes! 
For she was cuddling up in the embrace of the biggest money 
yet. She left Miles gasping and yet happy. And Les Maverick, 
in Seat A 3, turned to Miles Standish O’Neill in Seat A 1. 

“Now, what do you know about that?” queried Les Maverick, 
giggling in his masculine way. 

“Um,” cried the somewhat sophisticated Miles, “she’s—just— 
a—little—peach.” He meant it. The whole thing had him going. 
Yes, this was really, almost, better than selling a big bill of goods. 

“You know,” vouchsafed Les Maverick, “I know this girl.” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” demanded Miles O’Neill. And then 
he added: “Let’s go around behind and see her right away.” 

Les Maverick was willing. They went around to the stage door. 
Somebody was there ahead of them. 
This somebody was a slip-of a girl— 
a fearful, eager, flush-faced girl. She 
had paid one dollar and ten cents 
for a seat. Yet she had left the 
show before the show was over. 
She had done this, she was explain- 
ing to a boy at the stage door, just 
so she could see Miss Alleyn in her 
dressing-room. 

“You can tell her,” said this girl, 
“that it’s Patsy O’Farrell of Thoreau. 
Miss Alleyn knows me well.” 

Lester Maverick handed in his 
card. The messenger departed and 
came swiftly back. He came back 
with a curt, cool message. Miss 
Alleyn never, under any circum- 
stances, saw anybody at the theater. 
If it was business— 

“Tell her,” said Les Maverick to 
the boy, “that it’s important busi- 
ness.” 

“In that case,” said the 
boy, “you can see her in 
one hour at her home.” 
He gave them her address. 

The girl pushed forward. 
“Can I see her in one 
R hour at her home?” she 
demanded. 

The messenger slowly 
= wad shook his head. “Miss 
- Alleyn says,” returned the 
messenger, “that she 
doesn’t know you, Miss.” 

“If she says that,” ex- 
claimed the young lady 
from Thoreau, “she—pre- 
varicates, that’s all! You 
can tell her so, from me.” 
Disappointed and offended, 
the girl slunk back into 
the gloom. 

Les Maverick and his 
companion attended at 
Sally Alleyn’s home— 
which was of the up-to- 
date and stereotyped char- 
acter invariably affected 
by genius in New York. 
Sally Alleyn-had something 
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By William Hamilton Osborne 






She jumped. Miles 
wavered one instant. 


Then he jumped too. 


more than an apart- 
ment. She had an 
Aunt. This Aunt re- 
ceived them. This Aunt 
was nothing if not a 
Lady. She was a very 
frigid Lady, but a 
highly reputable one. 
She bade them, with 
just the correct inflec- 
tion of her voice, to 
make themselves at home. They did this, as best they might, 
while they waited for the advent of the exclusive Sally Alleyn. On 
a small table, quite conspicuously displayed, were a Holy Bible, 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” Wells’ “Outline of History,” a book 
by Meredith. There was something else—another book. Miles 
Standish O’Neill picked it up and glanced it through. Here was 
the printed report, a bound volume of five hundred pages, of a 
society organized solely for the purpose of furthering the adop- 
tion of homeles; children. From this book, Miles Standish O’Neill 
turned to look about the room. The walls were literally cov- 
ered with framed pictures of young babies. Lester Maverick 
looked these pictures over too. 

“Overdone,” thought Lester Maverick to himself, “—too syn- 
thetic by a jugful.” He turned to Miles O'Neill. “This girl is 
damned domestic!” he exclaimed. 

The adolescent O’Neill quivered with apprehension. “Mar- 
ried?” he inquired. 

“Gosh, no!” cried the horrified Les Maverick. “She's got to 
hold her job.” 

He was about to amplify his remarks. but he was interrupted. 
He was interrupted by the advent of the lady. Sally Alleyn crept 
into the room, much as she had crept out of the wood earlier that 
evening. She was, indeed, a timid, startled, bashful thing. And 
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she was gowned—well, she was more than 
gowned. She was completely covered. From 
head to foot she was completely covered. From 
her very chin to her heels, from her shoulders 
to her slender wrists, she was concealed with 
clothes. Except her hands and face, there was 
not one inch of flesh that showed. And she was 
prettily ungraceful, too. 

Lester Maverick was quite formal with her. 
There was a bit of awe in his tones. She was 
just gracious and friendly with him—she had 
met him at an East Side mission, she recalled. 

“And,” nodded Les Maverick, “this is the 
gentleman who suffered internal injuries at the 
Theatre Sans Géne this evening. He’s come 
here to collect.” 

Miles O’Neill grinned, blushingly. “The in- 
5 juries are permanent,” said Miles O’Neill. It 

> was a pretty speech, and somehow, to Les Maver- 
ick and Miss Alleyn, it had the ring of truth. 
Their hearts leaped. Suppose this lad did fall 
for Sally! 

“Oh!” cried Miss Alleyn, synthetically con- 
fused. She was painfully embarrassed. She even hid 
her face. The whole thing was admirably done. “What 
will you think of me?” she went on contritely. “Did 
you have friends in the audience? Were you with a 
girl? Are you disgraced forever? Maybe not. Let’s 
hope so. Don’t ask me why I did it. I just lost myself 
in what I was doing, somehow, and then I looked down and saw 
you there—just you, and your face, and figure, just one person 
in that big place—and I pretended I was scared, to make the act 
go better, and all 
of a sudden, why, 
I was scared, and 
you were there, 
and I just fad to 
make for sanc- 
tity.” 

She meant sazc- 
tuary, but Miles 
O'Neill wasn’t 
really listening to 
words. He was 
just getting the 
effect of what she 
was saying to him 
with her eyes, and 
with her nerves 
and muscles. Her 
hand was.soft, and 
firm and yet—yes, 
really fluttering, 
like the hands he 
had read about in 
books. Yes, this 
was better than 
selling a big bill 
of goods. Hurrah 
for the Irish! The 
O’Neill was on top 
now. The Yankee 
had been put to 
sleep. 

“T’d been want- 
in’ a thrill,” cried 
the O’Neill grate- 
fully, “and, glory 
be, I got one, 
Miss Alleyn.” 

“You will for- 
give me, then?” 
cried the lady. 

“I glory in you,” 
said O'Neill. He broke off suddenly. He caught her by the wrist. 
He jerked an expressive thumb toward the babies on the wall. 

“‘Where’d you get ’em all?” he asked. 

Synthetic sorrow and regret spread over the soulful countenance 
of Sally Alleyn. “Babies,” she quavered, “babies that I might 
have adopted, that I should have adopted, that I wanted to 
adopt—and didn’t. And I want them so much. I could have 





Miles glanced at Sally with renewed in- 
terest. She was willing to be glanced at. 
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two or three now, they told me, even though I am an actress—” 

“And what would you do with babies?” queried Lester Maver- 
ick cynically. 

“What would I do with them?” cried the lady. 
tell you, I’d just begin to live. Yes sir. I reckon so. 
begin to live.” 

“Well,” then suggested Les Maverick, “you can afford it. Why 
don’t you take them on, then, if you want to? Tell me that.” 

Sally Alleyn fussed and fumed and flustered. “Do you want 
to know why?” she demanded squarely. 

“Why not? It makes talk,” snickered Les Maverick a bit too 
flippantly. 

“T want to know, Miss Alleyn,” said Miles O’Neill, too soberly. 

“T'll tell you, fair and square, then,” said the lady to O'Neill. 
“One of these days, if I can get somebody that I really want and 
somebody that’ll have me—why, then, one of these days I'll get 
married, and I’ll have children of my own. My very own! And 
what would my adopted foundlings do then, poor things? And 
I have high hopes, you see. And so you see, it isn’t fair to them.” 

After they had gone, Sally found a little note of Les Maverick’s 
tucked away under her cocaine-box on the window-sill: 


“Well, I can 
I'd just 


That word is sanctuary, you dumbell! Remember this man was 
born in Boston, where even the trolley-car conductors yell: “Please 
leave by the nearer door!” You watch your step. 

Les MAVERICK. 


Sally Alleyn watched her step. And to some purpose, too! 
It became very clear, very shortly, that the O'Neill was deeply 
intrigued. It was probable 
that he was actually in- 
fatuated, though it was 
very hard to tell. 

“Now, mark my words,” 
Les Maverick warned the 
lady: “to this lad a con- 
tract to marry is a serious 
thing. It’s a_ business 
proposition. He’s got to 
think it over before he 
says a word. He’s got to 
look before he leaps. You 
do with him what Dave 


Belasco does with his 
audiences—you give him 
just not enough. Just 


not enough, you see! And 
he’ll come back, and come 
back, and come back for 
more until he’s hooked. 
But be very sure you've 
got him hooked before 
you try to pull him in.” 
Les Maverick probably 
was wrong. The process 
was too slow. Left to 
herself, this impulsive 
young thing would have 


rushed O’Neill as _ fast 
and furiously as he was 
prone to rush her. But 
her coyness gave him 


pause. It gave him time 
to think. And there are 
always other fish in the 
frying pan. Wriggling 
ones, too! And Les Mav- 
erick knew in his heart 
that this domestic little 
lady wouldn’t bear com- 
parison with other little 
ladies that were to be had 
for the asking around 
little old New York. He 
felt that time was the 
essence of the thing— 
that something must be 
done. Not that the 
O’Neill was any less 
attentive; the danger 
was that he might be- 
come so. 


“Can't — catch — me!” 
wailed the gil She was 


going a mile a minute. 
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“Give me a week with him alone,” suggested Sally. 

“When does the show close?” queried Les. 

She told him. So they planned it out. On one romantic night 
Sally came out into the open. She played all the cards she had 
And Miles Standish O’Neill responded like the Irishman he was 
He was the great lover, and he made great love. But that’s as 
far as he went. Honestly he wanted Sally Alleyn for his own. 
Honestly he lay awake night after night thinking of no one but 
her. Honestly he knew that, when it came to the showdown, he 
could and would marry anybody he pleased. There was no one 
to say him nay. And the prospect of living all his life with 
Sally was quite sufficiently alluring. But then again—there was 
always lots of time. Always lots of time. He was a rare com- 
bination, this young man. One of his ancestors had sent another 
and a better man to do his wooing. Another of his ancestors 
had been the frst king of Ireland, at a time when to be the first 
king of Ireland required considerable determination. However, 
this last night with Sally Alleyn got Miles really going. He 
would have her for his own forever. He would enter into this 
formidable contract. That was entirely settled. 

Next day he sought her out. And quite in vain! Sally Alleyn 
had completely disappeared. Her apartment was closed for the 
summer season. True, she sent him a coy, inviting little note, 
telling him she was fagged out, needed a rest, would see him in 
the fall—and asking him to write. But O’Neill was not a writing 
man. He recalled.a saying of one of his great ancestors, which 


one it is needless to mention: “Do right and fear no man: 
do not write and 


fear no woman.” Instead of writing, he 
appealed to Les Maverick. 

That friendly gentleman 
did a little detective work 
for his boon companion. 
The lady had retreated 
into the silences. Les 
Maverick penetrated the 
silences. He found that 
Sally Alleyn was recu- 
perating—as, in fact, she 
frequently recuperated— 
at Thoreau, on Cape Cod. 

Thoreau, on Cape Cod, 
perches on a cliff two 
hundred feet above the 
ocean and a sandy beach 
Upon this cliff there 
nestles a cluster of 
weather-beaten, wind- 
swept dwellings. There is 
a lighthouse, a hotel, a 
clump of cottages. There 
are bayberries. There are 
beach-plums. There are 
scrub pines, forests of 
them, no taller than a 
man. There are natives, 
and there are people who 
spend the summer at the 
hotel. But in all this 
wide sweep of sand-dunes, 
there was no other Sally 
Alleyn. She was the only 
one of her kind. The 
natives knew her. 

“Has Sally Alleyn made 
her advent?” they would 
inquire of Aunt Jemima. 

Aunt Jemima was not 
Sally Alleyn’s Aunt. Aunt 
Jemima was the aunt of 
the entire village of 
Thoreau. She was the 
township’s aunt. She was 
a little weather-beaten 
lady, living in a little 
gray shingled house, sur- 
rounded by a wilderness 
of salmon-pink holly- 
£. hocks. She was situated 
+ on a blind lane, just 
around the corner from 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


This paragraph is being written 
on the day of the great interna- 
tional horse race at Belmont. 
This morning a letter came from 
Gerald Beaumont, away out in 
the Northwest where he’s giv- 
ing the grizzlies a treat, re- 
minding us that over a year ago 
the famous race between Zev and 
Papyrus was anticipated in every 
preliminary particular in his 
thrilling story “Thoroughbreds.” 
“Still,” he adds, “I haven't 
quite faith enough in my clairvoy- 
ance to lay a bet on the result.” 


The hunch must ’a’ come from Heaven; 
The tip must’ a’ come from God; 
Otherwise why should Henry and I 
Have helped old Benjamin Todd? 
|  Staked him our 1?1 sweetheart— 
The filly that wouldn't lie — 
And Benjamin Todd won the blessing of God 


Aided by Henry and 1, 


—Songs of the Information Kid. | 


Pee ee . pe ees. J 


emember ? 


By GERALD BEAUMONT 


And Hasan said: “O my friend, listen to the words of love: Her face is 
like the morning, but her hair is dark as night. She is a gazelle that pastureth on 
my heart. Her image never quitteth me. But for the hope of reunion I could not 
live a moment; and but for the phantom of her form I could not sleep. .... 


T= INFORMATION Kip was deep in the story of Hasan of El Bashrah as narrated 

in the seventh volume of “The Arabian Nights.” A copy of the daily racing- 
form was twisted as a shade about the incandescent that illuminated a room in 
Mother Shannon’s boarding-house. This harbor of refuge is not far from the Tia 
Juana race-track, and because of the financial status of its patrons, may roughly 
be described as marking the corner of Paradise Alley and Despair Lane. 

The minutes passed, ticked into eternity by a battered alarm clock reposing amid 
the litter of neckties, cigarette-coupons and laundry bills that adorned the bureau. 
On a bed opposite the one which supported the student of “The Arabian Nights,” 
the Kid’s faithful ally, Henry the Rat, was patiently instructing a pair of trick 
dice to recognize their master’s voice. 

Presently the Information Kid looked up, his gray eyes ablaze with fervor. 
“Listen, Henry,” he commanded. “Listen to this one: ‘My tears flowed on the day 
of separation like pearls, and I made of them a necklace!’ ” 


“Three cheers and a raspberry!” scoffed the 
Rat. “If you want some honest t’Gawd enter- 
tainment, come over here. I'll lay you even 
dough I can shake these bones out of my hat 
and call ’em before they hit the floor. Want 
ne 

The Information Kid gazed at his pal—gazed 
o long and disapprovingly that Henry became 
a little alarmed. 

“All right,” he soothed. “It’s all right! Don’t 
start nothin’. You win by twenty lengths. 
Them Arab Knights is sweet candy! Who was 
the guy that glommed the lady’s pearls?” 

“Nobody stole anything, you poor little 
runt!” 

“Well,” defended the Rat, “you said she was 
crying about a necklace, didn’t you?” 

Disdaining reply, the Kid riveted his atten- 
tion once more on the printed page, and did 
not look up again until Hasan had regained the 
gazelle that pastured on his heart and The 
King had said: “By the mercy of Allah, she 
is thine!” 

Long after the light had been extinguished, 
and Henry the Rat was peacefully asleep, the 
tip of a cigarette glowing faintly in the dark 
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showed that the Information Kid was still awake, pondering over 
the mysteries of life as viewed through the eyes of a race-track 
free-lance. He had no definite philosophy, still less an accepted 
religion; but every once in so often a spark of sympathy inflamed 
his imagination, and he set forth on strange paths, guided only by 
Allah, Lord of the Three Worlds. 

It must have been about this time, when the young king of the 
hustlers was staring out his window at a lazy Mexican moon, that 
the Great Spinner of all stories turned His attention to old Ben 
Bolt and the gazelles that pastured on his heart... . . Peace be 
to thee, Brother; the tale unfoldeth so: 

Ever so long ago, near the little town of Walnut Creek, Ben- 
jamin Todd was born upon his father’s stock-farm, and he grew 
up to enjoy, one after another, all the simple pleasures of a 
country boy. His widower father was a sentimentalist, improvi- 
dent and impractical, devoting his time largely to the breeding 
of fast horses, a pursuit in which he finally wore out his heart and 
his purse. 

Young Benjamin inherited from his father a scrubby five-acre 
apple orchard, a honeysuckle-covered cottage, and a few long- 
legged colts that had yet to learn what it was all about. This was 
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“Greetings!” said Henry. 
“Here we are again, Hazel, 
flatter than a thin dime. . . . . 
That’s all you get till you do 
the high and handsome.” 


all the treasure he had to offer the daughter of the Honorable 
Stephen Danford, the local Congressman. Fair Margaret was the 
village belle, as petite and graceful as Ben was tall and awkward, 
as wealthy as he was poor, as self-assured as he was shy. Their 
romance was as idyllic as the setting in which it was staged, for 
it included the secret trysting-place; the stolen buggy-ride in the 
moonlight, the venerable oak on which Ben -carved her initials 
with a jackknife, and other tender whimsies which long have 
served as inspiration for the pens of poets. 

But Romance is one thing, and Destiny is sometimes quite 
another. Just before the Honorable Stephen Danford moved his 
family to Washington, he said compassionately to young Todd: 
“Now, Ben, you mustn’t take this too hard! If you really love 
Margaret, I’m sure you want her to enjoy at least the ordinary 
comforts of life.” 

“Yes sir,” said Ben. 

“And I’m afraid, my boy, you’re not in a position to provide 
them.” 

Young Todd hung his head. 

“Mind,” said the Congressman, “I don’t say you’ll never be able 
to offer her a suitable home; -but indications are not favorable.” 





























“What must I do?” said Ben. 

Being an experienced statesman, the Honorable Stephen Dan- 
ford committed himself in a manner that he considered perfectly 
safe. “On the day you are able to buy back your father’s original 
homestead, you may ask for Margaret’s hand,” he answered. 

Ben’s brown eyes looked past the scraggly apple orchard to the 
blue-blooded yearlings romping the pasture. 

“Thank you, sir,” he acknowledged. “I shall do my very best!” 

The day of separation came, and the tears that flowed from 
the blue eyes of Margie, the village belle, were like pearls, only 
she didn’t fashion them into a necklace, but dried them instead 
on a practical little kerchief lest they spoil the smartest of travel- 
ing frocks. She inherited not alone her mother’s beauty, but 
much of her father’s common sense. 

Ben set to work valiantly enough, but from the moment that 
he lost the inspiration of her actual presence, the fair Margaret be- 
came a vision that held him always in the land of yesterday. The 
future was merely an imaginative painting; the present was a 
dream; and only the past held any actuality. He rehearsed their 
conversations time and again, visited the spots where they had 
stood, and fondled constantly each little trinket and memento. 

He had no instinct for business, no talent for the world of 
commerce—nothing but a quiet nature and a dream that was. un- 
ending. He tried to answer her letters—letters as bright and 
practical as Margie herself; but the moment his clumsy fingers 
grasped a pen, his thoughts mired down in the bog of self-con- 


sciousness. In the stable, groom- 
ing a fractious young colt, or 
down by the orchard fence nailing 
a picket ‘into place, he spoke his 
love aloud, but the crudeness of 
the written word disturbed him. 

Time passed, and the future 
unfolded much as all the gossipy 
neighbors had predicted. The 
daughter of Stephen Danford 
never returned to Walnut Creek. 
She married another man, which 
was just as well, since a quarter 
of a century later, Benjamin 
Todd had nothing better to offer 
her than the same scraggly or- 
chard, a time-worn, vine-covered 
cottage and a few horses. They 
were not.the same thoroughbreds, 
of course, that had once frolicked 
as colts on a strip of green pas- 
ture; they were not nearly so 
good! This fact requires special 
consideration. 

To him who is a dreamer and 
a sentimentalist, there isenothing 
so sweet as retrospection. Noth- 
ing could deprive Benjamin Todd 
of his memories, and he had lived 
a life, after all, that was not with- 
out its happiness. The world of 
the race-track is a strange realm. 
Here the rich and the poor, the 
old and the young, the wise and 
the foolish, mingle on a common 
plane, and live in the fond hope 
that Destiny will eventually be 
kind, and every dream come true 
tomorrow. It was largely in this 
setting that Benjamin Todd had 
spent his years. 

The winter months had seen 
him at Emeryville, Tanforan and 
other California tracks when they 
were in the heyday of their glory. 
He was always accompanied by 
gallant horses that were past their 
prime, or by colts that were yet too green to face the barrier; and 
old Snowball used to say: 

“Mista’ Todd, yo’ got a lot o’ used-to-be’s, and a lot o’ gwine- 
to-be’s, but yo’ aint got no izzers!” 

But Ben could never bring himself to part with a thoroughbred 
that had once borne his colors or honored him with its affection. 
He recalled too keenly his few moments of triumph when he had 
led one of his sweethearts out of the winner’s circle and heard 
friendly voices calling to him along the rail: “Pretty work, Ben! 
That’s showing ’em up, old-timer! Good horse today, Ben!” 

If Princess M., or Ben’s Lady, or Belle of the Vale finished out 
of the money, as most frequently happened, their owner had no 
reproaches. He comforted them tenderly as he led them back 
to the stable. 

“What’s the matter, old girl? Couldn’t you run as fast as those 
other horses today? Well, never mind! Ben understands, and 
he loves you just the same!” 

Between seasons he retired to his farm, and in the late after- 
noons sat on the porch, watching the brown hills don his racing 
colors of old rose and lavender. He listened to the quail calling 
from near-by vineyards, and occasionally removed a pipe from 
his mouth to whisper softly: “Margaret, it was about this time 
in the evening—” 

What mattered it that Margaret was not actually there to an- 
swer: “Yes, Ben, I remember?” 

The truth was that for years Benjamin Todd had been imagin- 
ing his romance, and it was a far prettier one than Life itself 
could ever have unfolded. The daughter of the Honorable Ste- 
phen had never really gone’ away. She had married Ben in the 
little village church that had long since been torn down to make 
room for a garage, and ever since that day of days she had been 
at his side with never a cross word between them. He had visual- 
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ized a thousand tender incidents, portraying them on the walls of 
his imagination as a painter plies a brush, and not a day went by 
that did not add new glory to the picture. 

But there is always a practical side of life. Adverse legislation 
closed the tracks in California, and rendered still more uncertain 
Ben’s means of livelihood. He sold off his young horses, retained 
those that had borne his colors to victory, and made them as 
comfortable as possible on the little place at Walnut Creek that 
men identified by a gatepost painted in old rose and lavender. He 
was burning brush in the orchard one afternoon when old Doc’ 
Kelly, driving past from Pleasanton, stopped to pass the time 
of day. 

“Ben,” said the veterinary, “remember the little Margaret Dan- 
ford, we used to fight over at school?” 

“Yes,” answered Ben, very slowly, “I remember her.” 

“Funny how things come about,” mused Doc’ Kelly. “Met a 
young man t’other day who was tellin’ "bout how he helped an 
American woman get out o’ Mexico. Husband left her a lot o’ 
property. When the revolutions come, she got tired o’ seein’ 
crops destroyed and cattle stolen, and she done a little shootin’ her- 
self. Banged both sides an’ the middle! Lost everythin’, and had 
to run for it! This young feller helped her cross the border, but 
next day she disappeared. Seems like she was just as proud as she 
was poor. Fellow showed me her picture, and I asked him for it. 
Looks like her, but I dunno.” 

He extended a portrait that had evidently been cut from some 
magazine. It was on glossy paper, and the features were quite 
clear. Ben’s heart missed a beat, and his clumsy fingers trembled. 

“Tt’s Margaret, all right!” he exclaimed. “Doc’, I’d be much 
obliged for this picture—that is, if you—” 

Old Doc’ Kelly grinned. “Well, Ben, reckon you could lick me 
now a sight easier than you used to, and that was bad enough. 
Better keep the picture, an’ I’m sorry the feller never knew what 
become o’ Margie. S’long, Ben!” 

The veterinary drove on, leaving Benjamin Todd gazing at the 
portrait of his beloved. Far from shattering the illusion the years 
had wrought, the picture of this sweet-faced, mature woman only 
lent actuality to his dream. 

It was not long before Ben was telling himself that he was the 
mysterious “young feller” to whom Doc’ Kelly had referred. He 
imprisoned the picture in the back of his silver watch, and one 
more incident was knitted into the mantle of his romance. 

The love of fast horses is as constant as the lure of fair women. 
Time passed, and just across the California border, under the 
triple-hued flag of another country, a race-track opened at Tia 
Juana, and once again the call to post awoke the old guard from 
their reveries. 

One by one the veteran campaigners drifted into camp—Turf- 
dom’s G. A. R., the Grand Army of the Race-track: soft-spoken 
and kindly men who sit in the sunshine near the paddock, bet 
among themselves, and discuss between races the days when Ten 
Broeck was the pride of Kentucky, and Salvator was king of the 
turf. Rich in memory, and even richer in imagination, they cling 
fondly to their first idols. No modern wizard of the saddle can 
equal the skill of Archer or Sloan; no present day sire can dim 
the glory of colts by Diomed and matrons from Eclipse. Nor can 
time efface the memory of Dobbins and Domino, each with a hun- 
dred and eighteen pounds in the saddle, fighting it out in the 
Futurity, and finishing so closely that three judges could not 
separate them! 


OF all these gray-haired veterans who plodded faithfully into 
the new camp of the thoroughbreds, there was one in par- 
ticular who interested the Information Kid. The youthful king 
of the hustlers was very select in his friendships and just as 
original in his conceptions. He referred to his new discovery as 
“Ben Bolt,” explaining that the constant burden of Ben’s song 
was: “Oh, don’t you remember?” 

In appearance Ben now somewhat suggested Ichabod Crane, 
being tall and lanky and attired usually in somber, ill-fitting gar- 
ments; but his countenance was serene, and his manner befitting 
an old bachelor who insists upon retaining his horses long after 
they have outlived their usefulness. 

One of Ben’s present duties was to serve occasionally as auc- 
tioneer in the paddock when some broken-down runner was being 
sold to meet feed-bills. At such times, his “Oh, don’t you re- 
member?” brought many an extra hundred dollars to a hard- 
pressed horseman. 

If Ben couldn’t recall any virtues possessed by the unfortunate 
animal that was being offered for sale, he paid eloquent tribute to 
the sires, or grandsires, going back if necessary to the days when 


Oh, Don’t You Remember? 


old New York established racing history with its defiant chal- 
lenge: ‘Eclipse against the world!” 

By rigid personal economy Ben was able to support his sur- 
viving horses in the style to which they had been accustomed. He 
still owned the decrepit Princess M., the hollow-templed Belle of 
the Vale, and the sulky and rheumatic Ben’s Lady. 

No one but Ben would have kept those ancient aristocrats 
stabled on the cliff at Tia Juana where they could hear the call 
to post, catch the drumming of hoofs as the field swept into the 
turn, and peer from half-doors at the distant Mexican mountains, 
showing lavender against the blue vault of Valhalla. Infirmities 
had barred Ben’s sweethearts from the post, but that made no 
difference to the man who remembered when they had once been 
fleet of foot. Daily he braided their tails, polished their hoofs, 
sung their praises, and paid their bills out of his diminishing 
funds. They were gazelles that pastured on his heart. 


SITTING on the rail near the quarter-pole at Tia Juana one 
morning, two youthful knights of the stop-watch discussed the 
case of old Ben Bolt and debated in solemn tones how they could 
lend him a helping hand. 

“You couldn't do it with Princess M.,” said Henry. “Even if 
we did get up a race for non-winners, with all the conditions that 
you name, she’d fall down at the first pole. How ’bout the lizard 
he calls Ben’s Lady?” 

“No, Henry, I don’t think she could make it, either. I held a 
watch on her the other morning, but I might just as well have 
timed her with a calendar. A quarter-mile in forty-two—” 

“My Gawd!” sighed the Rat. “Well, he has another humpty- 
dumpty, hasn’t he? Another grand old busted egg? Suppose we 
frame . up for the Belle of the Vale. How long since she won 
a race?” ; 

The Information Kid reflected a moment, and then the corners 
of his mouth began to twitch. “I think, Henry, it was in 1775—” 

“Seventeen—what?” 

“Seventy-five,” repeated the Kid. “Didn’t you ever hear of 
the famous ride of Paul Revere? Paul rode the horse you're 
talking about, Henry, and Ben Bolt was the trainer!” 

The Rat’s mischievous little face yielded to a grin of ap- 
preciation. 

“°At’s a pip!” he complimented. “I’m gonna spring that one 
on Losing Jones. He aint laughed since Noah fell off the Ark. 

Myself, I think we oughta call it off. I can’t see no use rackin’ 
our brains over an old nut, even if we do feel sorry for him.” 

“Ben aint a nut!” protested the Kid. “You don’t want to 
forget, Henry, that you and me coughed up a lot o’ dough once 
to keep a little sweetheart from being shot. What a cute little 
kid Hazel was! Showed you that letter from old Doc’ Kelly, 
didn’t 1?” 

“Ye-ah,” said the Rat. “Seems like he must ’a’ done a pretty 
good job with Hazel. Maybe she aint through, after all.” 

And then the same idea occurred to both, and they stared at 
.cach other wide-eyed. It was the first time the Information Kid 
had ever seen the Rat really impressed. 

“Have you got the same hunch?” gasped Henry. “I got a 
feelin’ Hazel could pull a come-back, bum foot and all!” 

The Kid nodded. “In the colors of Ben Bolt,” he supplied, 
“we'll slip her among the humpty-dumpties—” 

The Rat’s black eyes sparkled wickedly. “Can you imagine 
that li'l flapper among them old ladies? She’d turn that stable 
upside down. Boy, this is gonna be a wow! But maybe she’s 
forgotten—” 

“No chance,” assured the Kid. “Horses never forget anything; 
they’re just like Ben Bolt. The only question is: has her ankle 
healed? If the answer is yes, then it’s going to be a cakewalk!” 

“Well, we aint got much time to lose. When you goin’?” 

“T’ll beat it right now, Henry; and if Hazel looks good, we'll 
come back together. Watch out for things while I’m gone.” 

“Sure!” said the Rat. 

The Information Kid hustled toward the track exit. Not two 
hours later he was launched on a six-hundred-mile journey, con- 
tented as a kitten in a creamery. 


NOTHING pleased the Kid so much as to embark on an adven- 

ture that promised to gratify his passion for further enlighten- 
ment. He wanted to know all that had happened since the world 
began and as much as possible of the Creator’s plans for the 
future. Life was like a serial story, and once he had become in- 
terested in a new character, if the Great Author didn’t supply the 
next installment quick enough, the Information Kid was not above 
carrying on the tale himself. 














By Gerald Beaumont 


The Information Kid turned to Mrs. Ellenby. 


Up to Pleasanton, hot on the trail of his latest hunch, went the 
king of the hustlers, to renew his acquaintance with a little lame 
filly that had never lied, and to discuss the prospects with old 
Doc’ Kelly, who was fat and bald. 

“Jes’ like I told you,” wheezed the veterinary. ‘She’ll always 
throw that foot a bit wide, but the ankle’s sound. Give her 
plenty o’ work, and let her run in bandages. Write me how she’s 
getting along.” 

“T'll do that little thing, Doc’ Gee, Hazel limps pretty 
bad! Seems like that leg still bothers her. Doc’, I think you’ve 
been givin’ me the old apple-sauce—” 

This was like stepping on old Doc’ Kelly’s pet corn. He forgot 
everything else but the fact that his professional honor had been 
assailed. His tubby figure swelled to the proportions of a young 
balloon. “Said the ankle was good, didn’t I? Took your money, 
didn’t I? Well, take that fool filly and git out, both o’ you!” 

The Information Kid saluted gravely. “Doc’, you have my 
best regards. I don’t know whether to kiss you, or sock you on 
the chin, but one of these days I may look you up. —Come along, 
Hazel; I want you to meet a gentleman friend!” 
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“Little souvenir of the occasion, Ma.” 


OWN the tree-shaded avenue that leads to the Southern Pa- 

cific Station sauntered the king of the hustlers, his dark suit 
enlivened by a fancy vest, and his gray eyes surveying approv- 
ingly the pastoral charms of a region that suggests Arcadia. Be- 
hind him, at the end of a halter rope, followed a bay filly, sidling 
along joyously, and flexing flirtatious ears at every passer-by. 
Hazel was always willing to go anywhere, but you never could tell 
how she was going to like it when she got there. 

Old Doc’ Kelly, gradually collapsing to his normal proportions, 
watched the pair until they faded from sight. “Humph!” 
chuckled the veterinary. ‘There goes the wisest little filly and 
the freshest young man this side 0’ Tunket. Dog my cats, if I 
wouldn’t like to follow that pair!” 

The Information Kid and his traveling companion, comfortably 
ensconced in a box-car, journeyed southward. On the way, the 
disciple of Allah spent his time in conjuring up a purely imagi- 
nary set of circumstances designed to interest Ben Bolt in the case 
of a little filly who had once been known at Blue Meadows by 
such affectionate sobriquets as “The Hustler’s Delight” and “The 
Sweetheart of the Stables.” As the (Continued on page 138) 
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Ryley Cooper's capacity for work 
is phenomenal. And the wonder 
is: when does he do it? All 
summer he motors around his 
well-loved Colorado; autumns he 
visits other interesting places; 
winters you see him at the clubs 
and theaters of New York. 
Yet he does twelve short stories 
a year, two novels, and special 
books like his new circus volume 
“Under the Big Tops.” And 


he’s just one man, not a syndicate! 
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By 
COURTNEY 


RyLEY COOPER 


HE bitterest thing about a circus wreck 

is its aftermath. The crash in the 
night, the horror of burning cars, the dark 
strings of half-dressed workmen threading 
through the glow of red as they pile from 
the train in answer to the cursing shouts 
of the bosses, the screaming of fighting 
animals, the hoarse shrieks of the horses trapped in their cars, 
the trumpeting of panic-stricken elephants—these make a tragic 
drama in which no one has time to think of anything other than 
the work in hand. Then no one cares, even for life itself, if help 
can be given to the stricken, beloved thing—the “old rag” which 
the circus-man curses throughout the year, only that he may 
swear allegiance anew and forever when the bluebirds sing in the 
spring. 

No, it isn’t the drama, itself, but the epilogue that is hard to 
live through—the time when struggling like some desperate animal 
with a broken back, the circus strives to go on in spite of the 
catastrophe which has come to it—when banners are missing from 
the mastheads, though here and there along the gaunt ridges of the 
canvas a forlorn pennant flutters; when a clown does his “walk- 
arounds” by himself, because a partner of years lies groaning in 
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a hospital “back down the line;” when the ring horses are shy 
one of their number, and the little equestrienne, still smiling, limps 
when she reaches the flags where she thinks no one will see. That 
is when the bitterness comes, when broken, almost beaten, its cages 
scarred, its draft-teams depleted, its canvas burned in spots, its 
costumes water-soaked or mud-caked, the circus hides its sorrow 
in the mask of a ghastly smile, and in spite of pain or anguish, 
suffering or loss, fights on to live up to that inexorable rule of 
the canvas world: the show must go on! 

The Great Metropolitan had suffered a wreck the previous night. 
Now “Side-wall” Mason, its owner, had just come to the lot from 
the cars. Usually immaculate, a cherubic little person almost 
continually surrounded by a sort of good-humored aura, today his 
eyes were tired and sunken, his plump face drawn, his cupid’s-bow 
mouth straight-lined. The once white suit was stained and grimy, 











and smudged by contact with charred wood. His collar was wilted, 
his cuffs only crinkled rings against work-grimed hands. Even 
the tired workmen commented on his appearance, for the change 
had come since earlier in the morning; through the night it had 
been Side-wall Mason who had cheered them at their work, Side- 
wall’s barking commands which had sent them to renewed efforts 
in spite of dull fatigue and agonized muscles, Side-wall’s infectious 
bravery which had held them steady when the elephants crashed 
through the sides of the bull-cars and began their panic. But 
now— 

Perhaps it was the reaction, the let-down after a terrific strain. 
Side-wall seemed a man dazed. He heard the report of the lot 
superintendent in an abstracted manner which almost amounted to 
unconcern. Then, as soon as it was possible to cut in: 


“Yeh. Guess you're doing the best you can, Baker. Yeh! 


Again the flash of fire 

wounded cat dragged itself forward and 
then, with every atom of strength it could 
command, leaped for the thing it hated. 


Tough job, I know. Everybody’s do- 
ing great, though. Holding up all 
right. Yeh. Parade’s back, aint it?” 

“Yes sir. About fifteen minutes 
ago, sir. Pretty rotten showing, with 
the menagerie boss having to hold the 
whole bull line out on account of 
them still being panicky and every- 
thing, and with some of the cages 
pretty well scorched up. But it was 
the best they could do. Guess the 
crowd understood, all right.” 

“Yeh!” Side-wall Mason puffed at 
an unlighted cigar. “Yeh—got to do 
the best we can. Aint seen Nonette, 
have you?” 

“Nonette Roberts?” The lot su- 
perintendent wheeled and looked 
about him. “Yes, seems to me I have. 
Let’s see Oh, I know. She’s 
in the menagerie tent. Least, she 
was a few minutes ago—in there 
talking to Captain Laird, something 
about that big leopard she’s been 
working for him.” 

Side-wall Mason nodded and 
moved away, a tired, suddenly old 
little man, his shoulders bent, his face 
colorless—his eyes a bit more vacant 
than ever. A moment later he 
ducked under the side-wall of the 
menagerie, edged forward a few steps, 
then stood silently beside a man and 
a young woman, as though listening, 
yet apparently hearing nothing that 
was said. 

The girl, vivacious in spite of 
easily discernible fatigue, young, 
pretty with a simple sort of beauty, 
turned toward him with eager solici- 
tude: 

“You look so tired, Pops.” 

“Yeh?” Side-wall mouthed his big 
cigar. “Yeh—guess I do. How’s the 
cats?” 

“Oh, they came through fine. Bet- 
ter than we expected—didn’t they, 
Captain?” 

The “Captain” turned and nodded 
—a broad-shouldered, heavy-jawed 
man with the close-set, boring eyes 
which seem a requisite of the animal- 
trainer of the old school, the type of 
man who believes more in the sub- 
jection of the animal than the con- 
quering of its fears, a man accus- 
tomed to danger because he makes 
danger for himself, who believes he 
can master a brute easier through the 
whip than by rewarding it for its 

labors. But—of late years there have been changes in the theories 
of animal training, just as there have been changes in medicine, 
and mechanics and law. Captain Laird followed the old teachings. 
It bad made of him a man of lithe, swift action, rather than 
of words. 
“Yes; cats came through fine,” he said 
“We were just talking about 


Nonette nodded. 

“Queer thing, Pops,” she added. 
taking that big leopard out into a practice arena, and trying to 
work him together—that Rupert leopard, you know.” 

“The one that went bad on me a couple of months ago,” said 
the Captain, a long speech for him. Side-wall nodded vacantly 
and mouthed his cigar again. An air of embarrassment suddenly 
had come into his actions. Nonette added: 

“I’ve been working him, you know, in my act.” 


, 


in corroboration. 


She laughed. 
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“I think I’ve won out, too. I’ve always contended with the 
Captain that my way of training animals was better than his. 
You know—through hunger. Make them work for their dinner. 
i've proved it, too—Rupert’s one of the best in the whole act 
now. We thought, if things weren’t too badly tied up, that we’d 
take him out and see if he'd obey the Captain now, since he’s 
tamed down. I haven't had a bit of trouble.” 

“Like to have him back in my act. Good leopard—when he 
works.” 

“Yeh.” Again Side-wall Mason turned his cigar with his tongue. 

Good leopard. But—maybe you better not do it this morning. 
Better not. Things pretty well banged up, you know. Anyway,” 
he hesitated, and the color flushed his pale cheeks for an instant, 

—“I was thinkin’, Nonette, that Id like to have you walk down 
to the cars with 
me. I—some little 
things to talk 
about, you know. 
— Maybe you'd 
better come along 
too, Captain. Just 
a few things to 
settle up, after the 
wreck. Yeh, that’s 
Nes 

His manner was 
frankly that of a 
man approaching an unwel- 
come subject. The girl 
looked up at him in surprise, 
but made no objection. The 
Captain glanced around the 
menagerie. 

“Wont take long?” 

“No—don’t guess it will.” 

“Oughtn’t to leave this 
menagerie—not for any 
length of time.” 

“No—course not. Still,” 
—Side-wall hesitated and 
rubbed his hands,—‘“I’d 
kind of like to have you 
step down to the cars.” 

“Oh, sure.” 

They went out under the 
side-wall then and started 
across the circus lot toward 
the smoke-grimed, wreck- 
scarred circus train, a quar- 
ter of a mile away. For a 
long time they walked in silence, the 
girl glancing now and then toward the 
pudgy, old-featured little circus owner, 
his hands deep in his pockets, his 
cigar slanted downward from a corner 
of his mouth, his chin almost on his 
chest—a dejected, depressed being who 
had taken the lead with a haste un- 
usual to him, even in times of stress 
At last, her curviosity in the ascendant: 

“There isn’t anything wrong, Pops?” 

“Huh?” He looked up suddenly, 
like a man aroused from sleep. “What's 
that? Anything wrong? Oh—just 
some little things to talk over.” 

Then again he was silent—as they 
covered the rest of the distance, as 
they mounted the steps of the execu- 
tive car, and as he held open the door 
of his office for them to enter. Two 
men were within, one a bulky person 
in a high-crowned soft hat, straight-cut clothing and bump-toed 
shoes, the other a young man, gaunt-eyed from worry, his features 
those of wondering distress. The girl moved swiftly forward. 

“Dan! What’s happened?” 

The young man half rose, then settled back in his chair. He 
gulped, and motioned toward the man who sat beside him. but did 
not answer. The second occupant removed his four-dented hat. 

“You Miss Roberts?” he asked in overpolite tones. She nodded. 
“Craig’s my name. John Craig. Belong to Headquarters here. 
Sorry—little trouble, you know.” 








“Leopards,” added 
Laird, “play ‘possum 
to get somebody they 
hate. Of course, Ru- 
pert looks all night.” 
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“Trouble?” She glanced first at the white-faced young man, at 
the detective, then blankly toward Captain Laird and Side-wall, 
the color again flushing his cheeks. For a long moment there 
was no answer; then the detective concluded: 

“Yessum. We're trying to straighten out a little matter that 
Mr. Benton’s mixed up with. We thought maybe you might be 
able to help—” 

But there had come an interruption from Dan Benton. He 
was on his feet now, suddenly desperate, his hands clenched, his 
gaunt eyes blazing. 

“They say I stole the money last night!” 

“The money? Why, Dan—what—what money?” 

He spread his hands with a helpless gesture, then sank back to 
his chair. 

“Oh, the money,” 
treasury-wagon.” 

She merely stood and stared at him for a long moment; then 
with a timid little laugh she turned to Side-wall Mason. 

“But that’s silly—isn’t it, Pops?” 

The circus owner tugged at his cigar, rolled it between his grimy 
fingers, then allowed it to drop to the floor. 

“Wish it was, Nonette,” he 
said slowly. ‘“Yeh—wish it 
was.” 

“But—” 

“Maybe we'd better get a 
little system into this thing,” 
the detective broke in with a 
manner meant to be kindly. 
“There aint nobody’d rather 
see it straightened out, you 
know. But we can't get any- 
where this way. Who's this 
gentleman?” He glanced 
toward Captain Laird. The 
animal-trainer gave his name. 
and the detective nodded. 
“Oh, yes, I remember. Now. 
if all of you can find chairs 
around. here—” 

The command was obeyed. 
silently. Craig, the detective, 
turned his four-dented hat in 
big hands. 

“Guess I'd better give ‘em 
the line-up?” He looked at 
Side-wall and received his as- 
sent. “Mr. Mason, here, re- 
ports to Headquarters this 
morning that thirty thousand 
dollars in currency’s missing 
from the treasury-wagon 
which this young man guards 
at night. You're assistant 
treasurer too, aint you?” 

Dan Benton affirmed the 

question. The detective went 
on: 
“Thought I’d gotten that straight. Now,” 
—he faced Nonette Roberts and Captain 
Laird,—‘“there are a couple of little points 
in his story that you may be able to clear 
up and set everything all right. You might 
be able to help a lot. Course, if this young 
fellow took the money—” 

“But he didn’t!”” Nonette snapped it. 

“That’s just what we’re trying to find out. 
young lady. Now, all we want out of you 
both is the truth. But we'll start with his 
story first. If I remember right, young 
man,”’—he was talking to the perspiring Dan 
Benton now,—‘you told me that you was asleep when this wreck 
happened? That the crash woke you up, and that you looked out 
through the ventilator and saw the fire and the flat-cars in the ditch 
and everything like that? Then that you opened the safe, accord- 
ing to rules, so that if the wagon started burning, you could get 
the money out easy, without having to try to move it, strongbox 
and all? That’s a rule on this show, isn’t it?” 


came hopelessly. “All the reserve—in the 


“Yes sir.” 
“And that you stayed in the wagon, in spite of the fact that 
you were worried about this young lady, ( Continued on page 110 ) 
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Jonathan looked at her be- 
fore they started. “You're 
an awful pretty girl, Shirley.” 


On rhe Hip 


By IDA 


HE Croaker family was the first in Ohio 

to have a solid silver and Italian glass 
chandelier. Great-grandfather Jonathan 
Croaker bought it out of the first dividend 
of the Croaker harness works. 

Grandfather John Croaker was the first 
man west of the Wabash River to subscribe 
for a de luxe edition, limp leather, numbered, 
of Walt Whitman. In that generation, culture 
was the foreword. 

John Croaker, II, was the first Midwestern 
manufacturer to be nipped by the rebate 
freight-act. By that time, family and harness 
works had moved two States west, finding the 
vicinity of Fort Dearborn as popular for ware- 
houses as once it had been for scalp-lifting. 

Shirley Croaker, of the fourth generation, 


M. EVAan 


“When I used to work ina 
wholesale millinery house,” says 
Ida M. Evans, “I thought sto- 
ries of the folks all around me 
while my fingers automatically 
twisted ribbons into bows and 
placed pompons on ‘Paris 
models.’”” Today Miss Ev- 
ans, having deserted millinery, 
still thinks stories, while put- 
ting up fruit and the like o that 
on her farm out in Michigan. 


ond 
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the best quality of imported Scotch tweed. 

Shirley had hips as flat as the head of the 
asp which Cleopatra used, lips as red as any 
pomegranate growing beside the Nile. Nat- 
ural? Well, only heaven and her daily shower- 
bath, since her thirteenth year, had seen Shir- 
ley’s natural color of lips. 

She had a short, straight satin black ruff 
of hair. The “pineapple bob,” it was called 
that year. 

By Shirley’s time the harness business, after 
its generations of large profits, had slumped and 
then dissolved. Motorcars had come, you see. 
But there was enough annual income left to 
provide rather luxurious comfort for the few 
Croakers who remained, Shirley and her aged 
Jonathan being the two most important. 





was the first sub-deb on the North Side to wear a hip flask and 
knickers into a Loop tea-room. 

The monogrammed platinum flask had separate compartments 
for orange juice and for gin and for vermouth. The knickers 
had that autumnal harmony of hue, faint and lovely fleckings of 
green and brown on vibrant gray, which is to be found only in 





Croaker generations and individuals had melted away, like 
snowflakes under an inevitable sun. John and John II were dead, 
the one of an arterial affection, the other of something which 
had caused too high blood-pressure too early in life. A grand- 
mother, overweight, neurasthenic and fond of good furs, lived 
around in various sanitariums, mostly near Atlantic City; and 
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there were two aunts, one of whom dabbled 
in real-estate in California while the other 
collected pension bills in southern Europe. 
Shirley and old Jonathan were the only 
survivors who had an exaggerated interest 
in life. 

Old Jonathan gloated in pride over hav- 
ing survived sons and grandsons. He 
looked to be about sixty-five. The three 
things in life on which he most doted were 
modern steam-heated city apartments, his 
naps, and Shirley—the latter as witness to 
his fitting survival. 

Despite the years difference in point of 
view between them, the two lived together 
in amity. Jonathan had a far, deep, green- 
blue view of Lake Michigan from his bed- 
room windows, and Shirley had a white- 
and-dancing view of the Chicago Yacht 
Harbor from hers. Jonathan's bedstead 
was old hand-wrought maple from Ohio, 
whose hard surface eighty more years 
would merely polish. Shirley’s room was 
done in gray and black wicker, of which 
in eighty years there would be not so much 
as a splinter left. 

After his own wants were attended to, 
which included apartment rent, three serv- 
ants and a town car, and allowances to 
grandmother and aunts, Jonathan allowed 
Shirley to spend the rest of his income. 
She spent it all on herself except rather 
extravagant Christmas and birthday pres- 
ents for Gramp. He was rather childish about presents. 
And his naps! And between his naps, which ate up 
much of his day, he sometimes forgot whether he had 
seen Shirley that day, or the one before. 

The daughter of a Chicago bank president envied 
Shirley. So did the granddaughter of a Lake Forest 
beef king. 

“You have practically no one to keep tab on you,” 
said Lissy Hugh. : 

“Think of it! Never to get ragged when you're going out or 
coming in!” Nance Bisonby was husky-voiced with feeling. At 
seventeen, ash-haired Nance had had one marriage parentally an- 
nulled and was hunting temptation to another. 

Shirley said defensively that as for that, life wasn’t all orange 
juice even for her. Often enough she had to go places with 
Gramp that no person of her own free will would ever waste 
the hours on—such as the annual Home State picnic held in 
Jackson Park every June, an event that was like a sandbag on an 
otherwise blithe and adventuresome month. 

To her friends, Shirley described it in voice of genuine anguish. 

“They eat fried chicken and deviled eggs and great baskets of 
old-fashioned chocolate cake. And the old men sit around for 
hours talking over their huckleberry-picking days in Muskingum 
or some other county. And most of the women have forty-inch 
waists and wear shirt-waists and skirts or else navy-blue silk 
dresses which they're horribly afraid will get spotted with some 
one else’s mayonnaise! There isn’t a soul who comes who's 
under thirty-five, unless he’s under twelve and his mother or 
aunts brought him by main force! And they sit around and 
compare relationships and their ¢ée names, and usually there’s 
a thunderstorm just as you get your own thermos bottles open 
though goodness knows you're glad to see the storm gathering! 
The black clouds rolling in over the Lake look just like a party 
of rescuers, to @nd the day.” 

“Say you're sick,” suggested Lissy, who had beautiful brown 
eyes and a vacuous face. 

“I did, last year. And the year before, Gramp had a cold, so 
he couldn’t go himself. Accordingly, for a week now’—Shirley’s 
teeth made a small intolerable grating sound, at which Lissy cov- 
ered her ears—‘“he’s had a doctor drop around every day to keep 
me and him in a state of health until Wednesday.” 

More grating of teeth. “I’m going to wear my new knickers— 
and a white chiffon slip-over blouse with very little slipped be- 
neath it. And smoke. I'll enjoy the day somehow!” 

The young do not always comprehend the old. If Shirley 
thereby thought to annoy her favorite relative, in requital for 
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“What are you doing 
here?” he countered, 
smiling. “Force,” she 
gritted. “Moral force.” 


his precautionary medical supervision, she was self-deceived. 
Jonathan looked at her before they started, and chuckled with 
admiration. 

“You're an awful pretty girl, Shirley!’ I guess you could wear 
any sort of queer get-up and not hurt the eye of the beholder. 
Terrible lot of young women—”’ Canny lips pursed unkindly 
“I've seen plenty in my time—” He brought the subject back 
to Shirley herself, slim, sulky, blue-eyed and defiant. “I bet if 
any of the Moldbys or Sewells are there, they'll gab half the day 
about you.” He chuckled. “My, how Janice Moldby and Maria 
Sewell gabbed the time I bought that silver and cut-glass chan- 
delier for our double parlors. Said they’d live to see the Croak- 
ers bankrupt. Well, they didn’t live to see it—nor any of their 
grandchildren didn’t, either.” 

Shirley drooped a bored, sulky chin. “It'll help to pass the day,” 
she observed coldly, “if I’m sure people are talking about me.” 

“I’m not in my dotage, honey. Minute you stepped in the 
room, I sensed that. You're a lot like I was when I was young. 
Once I wore my sister Han’s hat to a church sociable—” He 
laid four black silk ties before her. “Which’ll I wear? I want 
to look dressy, but not dressed up. Because there’ll be some 
there today who can remember when I was on Grant’s nominating 
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committee: and there’ll be some I can remember when they ate 
mighty little but cornmeal mush and salt pork that winter of °77.” 

But Shirley, to the increase of her sulkiness, was not the only 
one in modern garb at the picnic. Three women in their late 
twenties, members of the Back Home Pedestrian Club, wore rather 
dusty khaki knickers, and two oldish school-teachers in spectacles 
wore neat domestic tweeds. 

She therefore flung herself boredly under a tree, at full length, 
her sports hat over her eyes to keep off a fleck of sun that managed 
to dart through the green leaves above her, while Jonathan 
animatedly met Maria Sewell’s gray-haired grandson and prepared 
to thrash to the bitter end the question of International Peace as 
Grant would have handled the matter. 

From under the shading hat-brim, her eyes, however, recon- 
noitered with perfectly good if sulky sight. Irreverently she 
murmured, “O Lord, how long!” watching hopefully the eastern 











sky for signs of a thun- 
derstorm which would 
remind Jonathan of his 
rheumatism and_ send 
him scurrying for his 
black car and rainproof 
North Side bedroom. 

The sky. was Califor- 
nian. A_ benign gold 
ball stood in a clear 
bright blue bowl. But 
presently, in the wake 
of three stout women 
lugging camp-chairs and 
then two thin women 
carrying on a _ nervous 
discussion of missing 
potato salad, she saw the 
slender, graceful feet of 
Alex Kimberly. 

Above the feet, a pair 
of good-looking heather- 
stockinged legs, mono- 
grammed silver belt- 
buckle, a gracefully tai- 
lored pale green and tan 
sport shirt; last of all 
(to see these last she 
tipped her hat-brim up 
a trifle) a pair of good- 
looking dark gray eyes, 
the kind of eyes that 
took life lightly, and 
perhaps honor as well. 

A quick young man. 
He caught the slight 
careful uptilt of hat- 
brim. Instantly pausing, 
he held down a cordial, 
shapely, tanned hand. 

“Why, how do youdo!” 

Shirley calmly uncov- 
ered her face. 

“Quite well. If” — 
evenly—“my welfare is 
of any interest to a com- 
plete stranger like your- 
self!” 

His bow was a tribute 
to her retort. 

“Slapped! But hon- 
estly I thought I’d met 
you somewhere.” 

“Almost.” Shirley 
smiled maliciously. 

“What do you mean 
—almost ?” 

“T was in Nance Bi- 
sonby’s coupé the day 
her ex-husband with five 

. of his friends in one 
small roadster smashed 
her fender.” 

“Say, that was a genuine accident! Harry didn’t recognize 
her—really, he didn’t. He was—” 

“Seventeen cocktails to the bad?” she said smoothly. 

“Such extravagance of opinion! Say, seven. He really can’t 
stand all he thinks he can.” 

Shirley sat up. “No one cares how much he can or can’t 
stand. What are you doing here?” 

On pronoun and adverb of place, she placed a faint drawling 
emphasis; and her gesture at a large number of surrounding 
worth-while compatriots was as cruel as—as youth. 

“What are you doing here?” he countered, smiling. 

“Force,” she gritted. “Moral force.” 

“Business, with me,” he said lightly. Just for a moment his 
eyes narrowed so that his smile took on a touch of mockery at 
some person or persons. “I’m what you call an opportunist.” 

He added—and Alex Kimberly had the kind of voice that 
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many women like—that he was mighty glad business had brought 
him. 
Five minutes later Shirley told him, in rather an intimate tone, 


that he really ought to be acquainted with some of the Moldbys - 


or Sewells or Jacksons. 

“I know’—again the slight narrowed smile—‘“old Thomas Se- 
well, who keeps a confectionery place on Fifty-first Street. 
Why?” 

“I try,” she explained calmly, “to keep the home atmosphere 
as truthful as possible, considering my own life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

“I see.” He strolled over to the grandson of Jonathan's con- 
temporary Maria, and it was Jonathan himself who later properly 
introduced him to Shirley. 

At four-thirty; on the way home, came a sleepy treble from 
Jonathan’s side of the gray-upholstered back seat. The young man 
who shared their chicken sandwiches and iced coffee seemed to 
have had a second cousin who had married a great-grandniece of 
Joe Jackson’s daughter-in-law, Mary Peebley. “But what did he 
say he did for a living himself?” 

“He didn’t say,” remarked Shirley indifferently, dusky young 
blue eyes on her small jeweled wrist-watch. 

Jonathan retired early, as always after the great day of his 
year. Earth’s toll for many years is a weariness of flesh that 
transcends mental and spiritual desires. 

“Going out?” his uninterested treble inquired of the girl who 
was hastily flinging sport hat and gloves at a polished hall-tree. 

Youth’s toll is an imperiousness of flesh that derides peace and 
quiet evenings at home—at least in the case of such as Shirley 
Croaker, who had a healthy body and energetic heels. On swift 
way to her own room, she tossed back a dutiful but hasty: “Din- 
ner and all, Gramp.” 


AGDAD! Down the centuries have come the tales of its 

perfumes, its satins and its bright-eyed maidens, so that men 
in subway and elevated coaches, reading enviously, mope at odd 
moments over the commonplaceness of their own century and 
continent. But it is to be doubted if any Bagdad maid, fair or 
dark, “had anything on” Shirley Croaker when, perfumed, chiffon- 
clad, a silver chain around her neck and silver buckles on her 
small insteps, she stepped into the up-to-date roadster that 
awaited her in the street below. 

Seeing her, a homing bookkeeper thought immediately of his 
own girl-wife, who had neither chiffons nor roadster, and went 
home, and out of pure poignant pity for that kitchen-chained 
person, picked a quarrel. 

Hearing the gay interchange of laughter, two homing sales- 
women a block or so farther on, expertly appraised the laughter 
and the hand-embroidered pale green floating chiffon sleeve which 
trailed over the left door of the car, and wrapped their older, 
weary selves tighter in the discontent which chanced to be their 
portion. 

All three might presently have been somewhat solaced, since a 
fly in others’ ointment tends to a strange increase of content over 
one’s own insect-ridden jar. Shirley found a fly; there sounded 
a low buzzing that a wiser ear might have found ominous. 

“We'll go. to the Bal Cabarin out north,” she said casually. 
The casual manner was much affected in Shirley’s set. “I like 
the orchestra there. Don’t you?” 

“Pretty good,” said Alex Kimberly. 
sort of appointment to meet a fellow out south. 
Inn. Sorry.” 

“Oh, I don’t care for the Inn. 
dance.” 

“Sorry. Awfully sorry!” 

He seemed troubled indeed. 

“You see I made the appointment before meeting you.” 

“Can't you telephone,” asked Shirley, “and break or post- 
pone it?” 

“Sorry.. Telephone’s awfully useful instrument at times.” A 
faint enigmatic smile flitted across his good-looking face. .“‘But 
it happens I'd like to talk to my friend face to face.” 

Displeasure, like a knife, slashed her usually casual accents. 

“It must be a frightfully important appointment!” 

“Oh, so-so. But I wish to keep it.” He was young; he was 
likable; he was well-mannered. But he did not quite keep a cer- 
tain ruthless note from his voice. 

“Oh!” The exclamation was as frosty as the top of Mt. Hood. 

“Sorry! Listen, dear girl, I’m frightfully sorry!” Instantly 


“But tonight I’ve got a 
Gray Goose 


It’s so crowded. You can't 


he had turned toward her appealingly and laid a closing hand 
upon one of hers. 
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The pressure of that tanned hand weakened her resentment 
against an apparent lack of chivalry. Closing tightly on hers, 
his fingers established an intimate, caressing contact—such a con- 
tact as many women have succumbed to, when reason and tem- 
per counseled to the contrary. 

“You see, it’s a business matter. 
it, but—honestly, I’m sorry!” 

“Oh, well—” she made concession. 


Lord, I wish I’d never made 


GHE came home in the silver peeping gray of dawn, having dined 
and danced well enough, as her yawn- and her laughter- 
touched good-by and her limp green chiffons testified. 

“Still,” toward noon she mused to Jonathan, “if a man’s crazy 
about a girl, he’ll do what she wants to, regardless. Wont he?” 

“Depends on the man.” 

She was slightly discomposed, having assumed that Gramp was 
off in a nap and therefore a safe confidant. 

“What’s his business?” inquired Jonathan, at once sitting up. 

“Who?” 

“Fellow you had in mind.” 

“Stock-salesman, he said.” 

“Stock-salesmen,” said Jonathan brightly, “are like dogs; there’s 
good, poor and egg-suckers. What kind of stock does he sell?” 

Shirley, as if after all glad to discuss him with another, re- 
ported that he was a grandson of the defunct Alexander Kimberly 
of the sugar-and-grain-broking firm of Kimberly, Craft and 
Dartman. 

“I remember!’—with an old man’s occasional perfect dart to 
old-time shrewdness of memory. “Went bankrupt before he was 
defunct. Good stock, though.” : 

“He turns a mean heel.” 

“What’s that?” Jonathan cupped his ear. 

“When saxophones call,” she elucidated. 

“I s’pose you mean he can dance pretty good. Well, you keep 
in mind, and save yourself trouble, that it’s the kind of heel a 
man turns in his fireside slippers that makes for his wife’s longev- 
ity.” Jonathan chuckled dryly. 

Shirley said that firesides and slippers were out of style and 
betook herself to the telephone. 

Action happens to be the foreword, this century. It was per- 
haps two weeks later that Alex Kimberly laughed amusedly at 
an indirect question put to him over a midday restaurant table. 

“Now, isn’t that gratitude! I take off a lot of days from busi- 
ness to show you the day and night sights—and sounds—of our 
mutual fair city, and you insinuate I’m a social parasite.” 

“As for gratitude,” she said crisply, “I didn’t know you looked 
at it that way. I'll inform you you're not the only—” 

“Hip-flask in the coat-room?”—suavely. 

“What a cute word-user you are—and quite correct. Still, 
getting back to the original subject: it seems to me, no man 
ought to have twenty-four hours a day just to play around in.” 

“I’m beginning to suspect you may have serious intentions 
toward me,” he said lightly. “This interest in my outer life—” 
He paused with mock dismay. “Perhaps you're afraid I’m not a 
respectable member of society?” 

Shirley said coolly: “Not at all. I asked Nance Bisonby and 
Lissy Hugh about you, and their folks know all your folks— 
back to the wooden knockers of the 60’s.” 

“Aren't you ashamed to do all that behind my back? 
here I was thinking soul had called to soul—” 

“That matinée curtain will go up before we get there.” 

“I'd rather look at you”—apparently a deep earnestness under- 
lay the lightness of tone—“than at any Loop stage.” 

“Devotion!” mocked Shirley, not looking directly at him. 

Action! Matinée was followed by golf on a North Shore 
course where Alex Kimberly had a member’s privileges. Fol- 
lowed a ride back to the North Side during which three motor- 
cycle persons tried to take a hand and hand.a notice. More 
dancing. It was Lissy Hugh who proposed breakfast at a South 
Side club and at the breakfast proposed the toast: “To Our 
Homes—they’re all right to sleep in!” 


And 


RRIVING home at six-thirty, with day already in the making, 
4% anda rather bedrabbled amber satin sport-skirt, Shirley scowled 
in panic at the bags and trunks littering Jonathan’s private hall. 
She made all haste to gain her own room, suspecting the worst— 
either Aunt Helen or her grandmother. Neither was addicted to 
naps. 

And—as she had feared—neither haste nor noiseless creeping 
availed. Aunt Helen’s gray head came out of a bedroom door 
with pre-prepared horror. “Good heavens, Shirley, what an hour! 








By Ida M, Evans 


“I admit all that,” she broke in sharply. 


Your mother would die, if she were still alive. Where have you 
been—where?” 

Shirley shrugged, raised a head too assured for her years. Then 
she answered, rather resentfully: “If you really want to know, 
I’ve been sitting at the side of the road twelve miles south of 
here while a young man tinkered with a car that had no gasoline, 
and no one passing would give us any, and he almost forgot I 
was along—he was so busy looking at his wrist-watch to see if 
he was going to miss a business appointment at seven o’clock.” 

Aunt Helen was skeptical. Whereat some twelve hours later 
Shirley Croaker smiled mockingly to herself. On one Croaker 
settee, a plump tufted affair in apple-green satin, Alex Kimberly 
and Aunt Helen talked engagingly of orange-land real-estate. In 
the warmth of a conversation in which her own opinions were ex- 
tolled and gracefully deferred to, Aunt Helen basked. 

Jonathan chuckled later. Jonathan did not particularly care 
for his grandniece Helen or her short-cropped gray hair. He 
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“I was stupid. Good night.” 


agreed with Shirley when she had departed. “Gave me a lot of 
orders about you. I told her you was a Croaker and I guess 
if you didn’t have much common sense now, it’d come as you 
grew older. She takes a lot after her mother’s side. Awful 
gabby and likes to boss.” 

In return for this, Shirley acted ungratefully. She opened her 
eyes with pure fright when Jonathan decided that he felt young 
enough to make again the midsummer jaunt of a week to his 
small Ohio birthplace which for three or four years, now, he had 
missed. 

“In August! Gramp! Mosquitoes and those hot nights—and 
you said yourself four years ago you didn’t see why farmhouses 
weren’t built with all the bedrooms downstairs, so you wouldn’t 
have to climb—” 

“Got a letter from Wiil Brooks!”—stubbornly. “He lives in 
town, right next door to our old homestead. Said he had an 
electric fan put in. Will must be (Continued on page 126) 
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The Story So Far: 
N a previous occasion, Rita had saved 
the fortunes of her family—the old, 
wealthy and aristocratic New York house 
of Majendie. When her father Alonzo had 
been threatened with bankruptcy, Rita had 
rescued him by marrying Silas Kilblaine in 


roué, had until his death made her pay 
dearly for her bargain. And now to the 
beautiful widowed Rita a similar crisis had 
come again. Majendie had ventured an im- 
portant coup at the wrong moment; and 
collapse was certain next day unless enor- 
mous funds could be found to save him. 

Recently Dan Haggerty, a young, ex- 
tremely forceful and wealthy man, whose 
wife was in a sanitarium, had sought to win 
Rita. She said to him: “My dear Dan, the 
only sensation I am capable of is the sensation of combat, the 
excitement of a duel, which I am certain to win, and that sensation 
ends when I have won. That is why, Dan Haggerty, you will 
never have me.” 

But after he had left, Rita’s father told her of his danger, told 
her also that the man who had forced the corner that was crush- 
ing him was Dan Haggerty himself. And at once she summoned 
Haggerty again. She said to him: 

“Don't let’s waste words. You've won. I acknowledge it. I’ve 
called you here to make a bargain with you. .... Save him, 
and I am yours whenever you wish it.” 

Haggerty accepted at once, and as president of the Sea Line 
Trust Company, and by the terms of her proposal, gave her a 
check for five million dollars. 

“Give it to your father,” he said. “Your word is sufficient. 
When I want you, I'll call you, as you have expressed it.” 

Six months later Haggerty returned from a long trip through 
Europe and Mexico. He had made no demand that Rita fulfill 
her bargain; but her father—unable to imagine any other terms 
as the price of Haggerty’s aid, and further suspicious because 
Rita had made a European trip while Haggerty was there—refused 
to believe in her innocence. 

And now Haggerty asked Rita to marry him, for his wife had 
died at an asylum. But Rita—believing that he had sprung a 
business trap upon her father for the sole purpose of capturing 
her, averred that she hated him, and demanded that he give her 
back her freedom. He refused—and Rita summoned her old friend 
and suitor Captain Daingerfield, a man of conventional type. 

“T have brought you two together to decide my life,” she said 
after Daingerfield entered, “because you two have the right to 
make that decision. I shall expect you both to remember that 
my good name—that a woman’s honor—is in your hands. You 
will both remember that you are here in my home, and that under 
no circumstances, no matter what the provocation, can there be 
the slightest scandal. You are men of honor. I shall trust you.” 

With that, Rita left them together and retired to an adjacent 
room. There her father presently joined her. And from him 
Rita now for the first time learned that in the financial battle 
with Haggerty, he, Majendie, had been the aggressor—had at- 
tacked Haggerty while receiving the latter as a guest in his house. 
(The story continues in detail: ) 
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\ HEN Mrs. Kilblaine had left them, 

Dan Haggerty experienced—despite the 
insistent and threatening attitude of Captain 
Daingerfield, who remained facing him, 
hands clenched and prey to a nervous re- 
action that shook his body—a sudden ac- 
cess of amusement, coupled with the pro- 
foundest admiration for Rita’s audacity and 
imagination. He admitted to himself, with 


ting him abruptly on the defensive. The 
situation was of extreme delicacy, not with- 
out its element of danger; yet he acknowl- 
edged the daring of the expedient, which 
had completely taken him by surprise. 

“Was there ever a woman like her?” he 
said to himself. “By Jove, I take my hat 
off to her! Well, she’s put me into a nice 
mess, and damned if I know just how to handle it.” 

To gain time for reflection, he drew out his cigar-case and 
proffered it. 

“Looks as though it might be a long session, Daingerfield,” he 
said quietly. ‘Have a cigar?” 

Captain Daingerfield refused with a slight movement of his 
hand. Then he deliberately produced a cigar from his own pocket, 
lighted it and sat down. 

“As you wish,” said Haggerty, shrugging his shoulders. The 
rebuff somehow reminded him of Rita. ‘“They’re all alike with 
their pride,” he thought. He stood considering; and his glance 
traveling to the table, without reflection, he took up the revolver 
which he had emptied of its cartridges and placed on the table 
after he had learned that Daingerfield was unarmed, and replaced 
it in his pocket. Then he took out his watch and frowned as he 
noted the hour. 

“Before we get down to business,” he said slowly, “I have a 
little of my own to rearrange.” He took up the telephone. 

“Hanover eleven thousand. That’s it.” He waited, his eyes 
on Captain Daingerfield, studying him reflectively as he turned 
over the possibilities of the situation. 

He had no quarrel with the man opposite him. In fact, on the 
few occasions during the war when they had been thrown together, 
he had liked him as one man likes and respects another man who 
is open, incapable of a petty action and dependable in a crisis. 
Of his courage and loyalty there could be no question. 

“Not more than one idea in his head at any one time,” he 
thought, “and it’s plain what that idea is now. Obstinate as a 
bulldog. We will have to go to the mat. That’s certain. Has 
she ever been in love with him, by any chance? No—never. 
Quite capable of marrying him to escape me, though. He'll see 
only what she wants him to see. That’s going to be the trouble.” 

The telephone answered. 

“Hanover eleven thousand? Haggerty talking. Who’s this? 
Give me Haskins. .... Haskins? .... Yes, Haggerty talk- 
ing. Change of plans. Can't make my train. Engage a special 
and have it ready. Notify Bromley to join me on it. Notify 
Chateee..... .. What? Can’t leave before—let’s say two hours 
to be safe. That’s all.” 

He leaned back in his chair, clipped the end of a cigar, lit a 
match and puffed away vigorously. 
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“By God, Haggerty, that’s too much!” 


“Now, Daingerfield, I’m ready,” he said sharply. 
I’m going to say and how much I’m going to say—depends on 
you.” 

“In what way?” said Captain Daingerfield slowly. 

“This situation should not have occurred. Every one of us is 


“Just what 


going to regret it later. I regret it, naturally. 
regret a confidence you've no right to share. And Mrs. Kil- 
blaine is going to regret it most of all. That’s plain. You see. 
Daingerfield, she is not going to marry you. She is going to 
marry me.” 

“Suppose we come to the point,” said Captain Daingerfield 
impatiently. 

“Unfortunately, this happens to be the point,” said Haggerty 
quietly. “Don’t lose sight of it. We’re coming back to it. If 


You’re going to 


Daingerfield sprang up and stood over his rival. 


she intends, really intends to marry you—yes, you have an abso- 
lute right to know everything. But if she is to marry me, as she 
is going to do, there are certain intrusions—” 

“Mrs. Kilblaine answered that question five minutes ago,” said 
Captain Daingerfield angrily. “All I wish to hear from you, sir, 
is by what right you pretend to interfere—” 

“Oh, wait, wait!” said Haggerty, yielding in turn to his irrita- 
tion. “If we begin in that tone, we shall get nowhere. Let me 
remind you, if you have forgotten, of Mrs. Kilblaine’s warning, 
that we are not two Sicilians with knives in our hands; we are 
not in a Border town or in the Middle Ages. We are not hcre 
to quarrel or to spring at each other’s throats. We are here, 
as Mrs. Kilblaine expressed it, to settle her destiny, and she 
clearly indicated that each of us had the right to do that—each 
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of us! That implies a little more on my side than you are per- 
haps figuring on. Believe me, Daingerfield, there is nothing 
simple about it. It is damned complicated. If we don’t want a 
scandal,—and my temper is just as quick as yours,—we have got 
to deliberate over this quietly, and with a certain toleration for 
the other’s point of view.” 

Captain Daingerfield did not relish the lesson; but after a 
moment's reflection, he acknowledged its justice. 

“Very well, then. Go on. But I shall state my position now. 
Mrs. Kilblaine is to be absolutely free to do what she wishes to 
do. Nothing you can say to me can change that.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Nothing!” 

“And if it is a question of Mrs. Kilblaine’s responsibility for 
her own acts?” asked Haggerty. 

“T do not criticize a woman I love,” said Captain Daingerfield 
abruptly. 

“I do,” stated Haggerty quietly. “A little difference between 
us, Daingerfield: you put a woman on a pedestal; I prefer to 
keep her human. I’m afraid they prefer my method to yours.” 

“Possibly,” admitted Captain Daingerfield. “But that has 
nothing to do with it.” 

“It has everything to do with it,” retorted Haggerty vehe- 
mently. “We have been talking about Mrs. Kilblaine’s right to 
do this or that. That isn’t the question at all.’ The whole ques- 
tion is simply this: Which one of us does she really love? Wait 
a moment. Can you honestly tell me from your conscience that 
Mrs. Kilblaine is marrying you, not to escape me, but because 
she loves you?” 

“Mrs. Kilblaine alone must be the judge of that.” 

“On the contrary. She distinctly admits that she has no such 
right.” 

“I prefer, sir, that you give me some explanation of your 
assumed right to nullify her decisions,’ said Captain Dainger- 
field. “All this is merely beating about the bush.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said Haggerty slowly. “It is beating around 
the bush, because I very much dislike to do what you are forc- 
ing me to do.” 

“Well, sir, I am waiting,” said Captain Daingerfield peremp- 
torily. 

“Yes, so I see,” observed Haggerty. He appeared to be de- 
liberating between two courses of action, for quite a moment 
elapsed before he said: “So be it, then! Now, to clear the air 
a little: At the present moment you are sitting there ready to 
fling yourself at my throat. You look on me, probably, as some 
social monster escaped from the covers of a servant girl’s novel, 
the stock villain of fiction pursuing a defenseless woman. Get 
that idea out of your head. And now to relieve the tension a 
little, I'll tell you at once that Mrs. Kilblaine has never been my 
mistress.” 

Captain Daingerfield looked at him. 

“Of course you don’t believe that?” 

“On the contrary,” Daingerfield replied after a moment, “I 
could believe nothing else.” 

“Bravo!” said Haggerty, smiling. “You run remarkably true 
to form. However, you don’t believe anything of the kind. 
You think I’m lying like a gentleman, as you may have lied 
yourself. However, what I said happens to be true. We'll come 
back to it later. What!” he exclaimed with some heat, as he 
perceived what little credence his statement had achieved. “Do 
you think I’m the sort of man who buys a woman bag and 
baggage against her will? I know what that’s worth; and my 
dear fellow, I happen to be worth a little more than that.” 

A flash of anger and of pride accompanied these words. Cap- 
tain Daingerfield for the first time was shaken in his convictions. 

“What then,” he said slowly, “did Mrs. Kilblaine mean when 
she said she belonged to you?” 

“You do not know, then?” said Haggerty in surprise. 

“I know nothing beyond what was stated in your presence 
here a few minutes ago.” 

“Mrs. Kilblaine referred to the terms of a bargain proposed by 
her to save her father from the consequences of his own acts,” 
said Haggerty, carefully choosing his words. “Perhaps now you 
can realize just why I hesitate to go farther. To do so, is to 
pass criticism on the woman who is to be my wife. That is a 
little different from your point of view.” 

“However, I must insist,” said Daingerfield coldly. 

“You insist, then, on forfeiting the friendship of a lifetime? 
For that is exactly what will happen. Once married to me, Mrs. 
Kilblaine will never forgive you the knowledge—no woman would. 
I warn you.” 





Blue Blood 


He caught her strongly to him, and she lay against 


“I do not admit your assumption, and I again insist.” 

“Every situation has been of her making, and of her own free 
choice,” said Haggerty, hesitating no longer. “We met by acci- 
dent, in a way that was rather out of the ordinary. It appealed 
to her imagination. From the first, I loved her and she loved 
me—not consciously, perhaps. She knew the situation as regards 
my wife. I told her at once at our first meeting. There was no 
misunderstanding there. 

“For two weeks we saw each other every day—alone, by her 
own decision. She may not have realized at first just what her 
feelings were, but she certainly came to realize that she cared, for 
she suddenly ran away, overnight, without a word of warning, 
without even a written explanation. That was rather rough. 
However, pass over that. I accepted her decision. I made no 
attempt to follow her. I did not even write to her. When I came 
to New York, I called. She was out. From my point of view, 
that ended it. What happened? We met two or three times 
casually at dinners. I made no reference to what had gone 
before. I made no further attempt at calling. 

“Mrs. Kilblaine was a free agent, a woman of the world with 
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By Owen Johnson 


his heart, quivering, frightened. Behind her Mr. Majendie appeared. 


a rare knowledge of that world. She was not forced to see me 
again. But for her own reasons, she chose to do so: I did not 
enter her home until I came at her own invitation. She knew 
exactly what that meant. She is a very frank person, as you 
know. She admitted to me that if I had been free, she prob- 
ably would have married me. By inference it was plain that she 
cared enough for me to wish to go on seeing me. She warned 
me that it would be a test of strength and a test of wits, and she 
admitted that she was very well satisfied when I refused to take 
the warning. You see, she enjoyed playing the game with some 
one who was—well, let’s say, a little more difficult to restrain 
than the usual social type she had dealt with. No offense, Cap- 
tain! I was equally frank and warned her that I was not the 
sort of man who could be played with. I don’t relish telling 
you this—but you’ve left me no choice. She chose the battle- 
field and the terms of the struggle. Remember that. 

“At this point Mr. Majendie injected himself into the situation. 
He was in a dangerous financial position.” Haggerty stopped 
abruptly and considered. Should he reveal the full extent of the 
disgrace which had been averted? It was a temptation, but 9 
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temptation he instantly dismissed. There were certain weapons 
he scorned to employ, even in such a crisis. “I sha’n’t go into 
that. Part of it you may guess. It is sufficient to say that, faced 
with bankruptcy, due to unfortunate speculations, Mr. Majendie 
hit upon the dangerous expedient of attacking me in International 
Motors. He formed a pool to break the stock, believing I was 
unprepared and expecting to make a killing. This, my dear Cap- 
tain Daingerfield,” he added with a touch of irony, “was dune 
while I was coming to his home as a guest. With your fine sense 
of honor, you will appreciate this at its full value.” 

“Mrs. Kilblaine was never a party to that!” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Daingerfield. 

“No—no,” said Haggerty slowly. “I do not believe that now. 
No, she could not have known that; and I am not sure, from 
something she said to me, that she even now appreciates the 
situation. However, the attack failed—as you know. Mr. Ma- 
jendie was, let us say, in a position of the greatest peril—you 
can make it as strong as you wish, and then you wont be wrong. 

“The plain fact is that not one single friend either could or 
would help him. Mrs. Kilblaine un- (Continued on page 100) 
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If the home folks ever get Beatrice 
Grimshaw to visit England again, it 
will be, she savs Irishly, only over her 
dead body. After a recent trip to Lon- 
don, she said: “The likelihood of be- 
ing run down by a motorcar is, to me, 
less alluring than the possibility of be- 
ing made into a ragout in Papua and 
served piping hot at a native feast.” 
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Black Dog of Rareina 


BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


HE smell of the house was mushrooms, dust and damp thatch. 

Grass had begun to sprout up here and there on the tamped- 
earth floor. It had a door and some window-shutters made of 
nailed packing-cases, but little glass, no locks. The walls were 
of sago-bark, like gray linoleum, held together by strips of palm. 
They had split in a number of places, and through the gaps you 
saw the still gold of the afternoon, breathless, warm, filling the 
cleared space of the forest as the sea fills a bay. 

This was Bareina, formerly store and hotel for the Bareina 
gold-field, some miles farther up the bush. This was the spot 
where Lyell Frith and his sister Esther Frith and I had intended 
to make a stay, Lyell studying the geology of the region, Esther 
doing God-knows-what (she had come because she would come, 
not because we thought she ought to), and myself, John Furlong, 
M. D., taking a holiday and acting as insurance against disaster, 
except such as might happen to myself. It’s odd, how few peo- 
ple remember that side of the matter, when taking a doctor along. 
But we are used to it. 

The gold-field, recently worked out and abandoned, was to be 
Lyell’s field of study. He was not quite so well known then as 
later on, but already his name carried weight, and we had found it 
of use in getting the carriers we needed, and collecting neces- 
sary information. We were all of us too new to Papua to know 
that three-fifths of the information furnished to travelers and ex- 
plorers, in that land of beauty and of terror, is sure to be plain 
lie. Everyone had been certain that Rouse, the former store- 
keeper of the field, was staying on in his patch of clearing, to use 
up his stores, since the unexpected finish of the field had left 
him with more on his hands than he could profitably take back 
again to civilization. Everyone was comfortably sure that he 
would be overjoyed to see us, and would put us up—cheaply, too 
—as long as we liked to stay. We had hired canoes on the 
coast, recruited carriers, and taken the long risky journey up to 
Bareina, in no other expectation. 

What we had found, arriving the day before, was silence, ruin, 
the bush breaking into the clearing, like a flooded river barely held 
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by a dam just beginning to go; in the house were furniture and 
tinned food; in the little slab-built shed that was the bar, whisky. 
But no Rouse. No boys. No life of any kind. The field was 
dead, and it seemed the field store had died too—a death not 
clearly explained. 

Esther was frankly enchanted. I can see her now, tall and 
very fair, with bobbed hair curling under the rim of her man’s 
hat, the neck of her holland blouse thrown open, and her splen- 
did young legs glorifying a pair of her brother’s khaki breeches. 
She stood in the doorway and clapped her hands, staring into 
the dusty, empty rooms. 

“Boys, boys,” she said delightedly, “this is a real adventure! 
I hadn’t hoped for anything so good.” : 

“You oughtn’t to be here,” state? her brother. 

If you had known them very well, you would have seen they 
were brother and sister, standing there in the doorway, dressed 
almost alike—but the resemblance lay more in shapes and in 
tricks of manner, than in feature. Lyell was neat, dark, gentle- 
looking yet decided—a well-looking fellow, too, but not splendid. 
Esther had splendor. 

Splendor, ninety times out of a hundred, is health. You will 
remember, perhaps, how long ago Lyell Frith lived. In these days, 
one understands rather better the apparent caprice that led his 
sister to determine on going with him. To him, and to myself, 
she maintained that what she wanted was merely fun! 

None of us knew the first thing about Papua; we were all new- 
landed. None of us owned to thirty years, and there was not a 
spare five-pound note among the three. I find it glorious to look 


back upon, yet rather frightening. I cannot understand how: 


we dared, with just enough to buy our stores and pay our fares, 
and no margin for any sort of accident. And accident, one 
knows, is the one thing a man may be sure of—in Papua. 

Still, Esther maintained—and I was in no condition to oppose 
her, whatever thesis she might choose to set forth—that if all 


or any of our accidents were as satisfactory as the first, we 


should have no reason to complain. 
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“For look here,” she preached, “this Rouse person can’t be 
gone away, because there isn’t any road except ours; so he is 





probably dead. And his stuff belongs to pretty well no one 
unless us. And it’s going to save us pounds and pounds. We 
shall have money to spend when we all go back to Queensland.” 

She looked thoughtfully at a patch on the toe of her shoe. 
Heaven knows, we were a shabby lot; and our carriers—of whom 
we had far too few—were by no means overburdened with goods. 
But we had the “health and a day” that, on the word of a great 
philosopher, can “make the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” And 





‘““What'll you have?” 
she said, turning on 
the smile again. 


“Whisky,” he an- 


swered in a dry voice. 


I had, and perhaps one 
other had, something 
better than even youth 
and freedom, some- 
thing for which one 
may well barter the 
one, and cast the other 
away. Lyell had his 
work; I suppose the 
thought of it, and what 
he was going to do in 
these valleys full of 
amazing _ disruptions, 
natural and artificial, 
pleased him as well as 
anything on earth could 
have done. 

The sun was almost 
out; the immense si- 
lence of the bush was 
pressing down closer 
and closer. There are 
times when one feels 
that silence as in 
dreams (which perhaps 
are not all dream) one 
feels through one’s 
frail body the night- 
mare weight of all the 
ether between earth 
and stars. Esther was 
very still; I knew—for 
I could read her senses 
through my own—that she was awed. I could not read 
Lyell; he had not enough of common humanity in him for 
that. But I saw that he was quiet, and thinking. We were 

all together, after supper, seated beside the split-log outside 
table, where the miners, whisky-warmed, had been used 
to gamble with nuggets and “pokes” of gold-dust, flinging 
down their stakes on the stained, chipped surface of the 
logs—laughing, roaring, quarreling. 

Tonight, there was only the note, now and then, of some 
small, scared bird, hurrying to its refuge among thick 
boughs, before the wicked dark should overtake it, and the 

sound, a good way off, of giant frogs bleating. There was no 
movement; the leaves, dark on the darkening sky, might have 
been cut from sheet metal; the white bush flowers hung still as 
garlands in some dusky neglected abbey, over a forgotten tomb. 

I saw the clearing fill with the green dusk of afterglow, and 
knew that in another moment there would be dark. In the brief 
glint before that moment came, I saw something else—a small, 
quick thing, black, running low on the ground. It came right 
up to the deserted store, passed across the veranda, through the 
house and vanished. 

Esther’s hand clinched tight on my arm. She did not speak 
for a minute. Then, “Did you see it?” she asked, a catch in 
her throat. She had not spoken aloud; but Lyell, answering be- 
fore I could get out a reply, said, in his usual voice: “I saw it. 
This is really interesting.” 

“It was like a dog,” I said. 

“I should suggest.” remarked Lyell. “that we are autohypno- 
tized, all three. We've all heard of this supposed phantom dog 
of Bareina, and the way it scares people.” 

“Yes; when they had a magistrate’s station at this place, in the 
old days, I believe it scared one magistrate right back to Port 
Moresby.” 

This was Esther’s contribution. 

“T wont discuss that now; probably he drank. But we don’t, 
and we haven’t been long enough in the place to get what people 
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call ‘bush nerves. Autohypnotism is the only solution I can 
offer.” 

“Perhaps it is a dog,” suggested Esther very softly. Neither of 
us minded her. We had heard plenty—you will hear plenty today, 
if you ask old residents—about the Black Dog of Bareina. It had 
so taken possession of the minds of men who had stayed on the 
place that one of them was known to have left out food for it, 
and another swore he had seen it jumping right through a wall. 
Also it was reported that a patrol officer had fainted away at sight 
of it. Strange to say, the thing had disappeared after the mining- 
field was opened. So far as I knew, we were witnessing its first 
reappearance—unless Lyell was right in his theory and we were 
simply the victims of our own fancy. 

I do not know why, but no one seemed to wish to talk about 
the incident. Instead, we all became very busy, calling up the 
boys, and looking up quarters for them, in a big shed at the 
back of the house; ordering all our hurricane lamps to be lit, and 
carrying them here and there inside the cave of gloom that was 
Tom Rouse’s store. We had not yet settled where we were to 
sleep; there were beds enough and to spare—it was hard to under- 
stand what Rouse could have wanted with so many; but there was 
only one main room, besides the bar. This last was given over to 
Esther, in the end. She was to light her lamp, when she was 
settled in bed, and open the communicating door, so that her 
brother could keep an actual lookout on her, and know she was 
safe. .As for me, I proposed to camp on the veranda. 


YELL and I found a cot for Esther, pulled it out, and set it 

behind the bar counter. Then we rummaged amid the heap 
of mattresses in the outer room, to find one that did not suggest 
damp and beetles. They were in better condition than one 
might have supposed, but I decided, in my office of medical ad- 
viser, that no one was to use them tonight. Tomorrow, I told 
Esther, we would sun them, and have them ready for evening; but 
tonight we must “make do” with our blankets. Anyhow, mat- 
tresses were an undreamed-of luxury in the bush. Tom Rouse 
must have been in the habit of treating his guests well. 

I do not think any of us slept soundly. We were used to the 
weird noises, and still weirder silences, of Papuan midnights, but 
there was something about the deserted store that did not make 
for repose. When the first stir of dawn waked our boys, and the 
sound of chopping wood for fires began about the quarters, we 
were all—I imagine—equally glad of the excuse for getting up at 
last. But no one said anything about the night. 

Lyell Frith, as soon as we had breakfasted, started overhauling 
his specimen-boxes and tools, and laying plans for visiting the 
field. Esther went into the bar, and began to tidy up; putting 
away all her own woman’s gear under the bar counter, and making 
the place neater than I dare say it had ever been in Tom Rouse’s 
time. I, out in the clearing, was laying a mattress over a dry 
log, and musing indefinitely on the tale of the black dog, when 
something happened that made me drop the mattress and stand 
up, wondering if there was more autohypnotization going on. 

There was only one way into the clearing—the encumbered 
steep bush track by which we had come. There was only one way 
out, a way even worse overgrown, and that way led to nowhere 
except the deserted mining field. Nearly north and south these 
two tracks went. To eastward, the cleared plateau broke off in a 
deep gorge. Westward there was the steep, forest-entangled slope 
of a mountain that nobody had ever been on, that led to nowhere, 
and was, I should have thought, practically impassable. It ended 
in a forest wall as thick as a giant quickset hedge. 

From that forest wall, as I looked, there came out, bending be- 
tween two stems, a man. He was a white man; he was old, with 
stooped huge shoulders, and long, meager limbs. His beard, 
thick and gray, fell over a khaki shirt, and he wore khaki pants 
tucked into canvas leggings. Two or three native carriers came 
slinking after, and went away round to the back of the house. 

I was somewhat in the shadow; Lyell Frith was out at the 
cook-shed, sorting baggage. I suppose the man saw nothing but 
the house and the open bar. He walked straight across the 
clearing, with the somewhat stiff, set gait of one who has traveled 
long afoot, and entered the bar. Leaning his elbows on the 
counter, he took stock of Esther with a coolly appraising eye, and 
told her to get him a drink. 

I had always known—or known since three weeks ago, which 
was always—that you could not take Esther aback or unawares, 
for all: her frivolous light-heartedness. Yet I was amazed to see 
how she leaped on the situation. She met the man with a 


mechanical brilliant smile, picked up a glass, and began wiping it 
in the true barmaid manner—absent, a little haughty. 


The Black Dog of Bareina 


“What’ll you have?” she said, turning on the smile again. 

“Whisky,” he answered, in a dry, sapless voice, the voice of age. 
But he stared at her with eyes—black eyes set oddly in his forest- 
bleached, drawn face—that had something of youth left in them. 

She handed him the bottle, and stood watching him a minute 
with that machine-made smile, while he poured his drink out, and 
took it slowly down. It seemed to do him good; his bone-colored 
face took on a little more life. ‘Help yourself,” she said pres- 
ently. “I'll go and tell the boss.” 

“Is that him out there?” asked the old man, taking the glass 
from his lips, and looking at me. Esther did not answer; she 
merely laughed, and ran across the grass. I knew she wanted 
me to move out of hearing, and I followed her behind the house. 
Frith was there, with an array of geological hammers in front 
of him. He looked up when he saw us coming. “I thought I 
heard a white man’s voice,” he said, “but it must have been fancy 
—or you, Furlong.” 

“Tt wasn’t,” cut in Esther, before I could speak. “It’s a strange 
man, with a face like an old devil—”’ I had not noticed so much, 
but now that she said it, I did remember the very unpleasant 
expression of the man we had left in the bar. “And he thinks Tom 
Rouse is here, and doesn’t know who we are. And you’ve both 
of you got to play up, because I want to know what the old man 
is doing here. I don’t altogether like the things that are hap- 
pening here. First, Rouse is gone, and one can’t make a guess 
how; then there are ghosts or something about; then this old 
thing comes in from a place where there aren’t any roads or any 
people. There’s something, and I shall die if I can’t find it out. 
Let him think you and I are Rouse and his sister—I don’t suppose 
there ever was a Miss Rouse—good heavens, what boots she must 
have had, and how she probably did her hair! Like a haystack!” 

“You said there could not have been a Miss Rouse?” objected 
Lyell patiently. 

“Of course. But if there had been one, that is what she would 
have been like. Do stop interrupting; I must go back at once. 
Promise, you two; it'll be a splendid lark.” 

“IT can’t promise to do any play-acting. You can introduce 
me as a prospector if you like,” was Lyell’s reply. He unlocked 
a specimen-box divided into compartments, and regarded it lov- 
ingly. 

“Doc can be my brother, then,” said the irreverent girl. 
about it, Doc?” 

“As much as you like,” I told her. “I’ve been in a good few 
amateur plays.” Quite privately, I thought the brotherly idea 
had its possibilities. : 

When we went back to the bar, the old man was sitting at the 
table outside. He did not seem to be a heavy drinker; the bot- 
tle had not been touched again. He greeted me with a nod. 
“Glad to see you, Rouse,” he said. ‘That’s a smart barmaid you 
have. Must have been a proper draw before this dashed field 
closed up. When are you going back?” 

“Miss Rouse and I are going back very shortly,” I told him. 
“Well, are you going to stop a bit?” All the time I was wonder- 
ing where on earth he had come from. 

The old man winked. “We'll have a yarn by and by,” he said. 
“T thought I heard some one out there.” 

“A prospector,” I said. “As for my sister, you can consider 
her the same as myself.” 

“Oh, no, Rouse,” said the old man, winking again. “Not much 
I don’t consider any woman the same as you. Pretty dears, you 
couldn’t keep them off yarning, without you was to cut their 
heads off of them. You and me will do our business together, by 
and by.” 

Esther, at this, walked quietly away: I knew she was de- 
pending on me to tell her what I heard. And indeed, by now I had 
come over to her view. There was “something.” 

But would the old wretch speak? Not he. He was, as I have 
said, very old—so old that I think he can only have kept going, 
on those hard tracks of the bush, simply by dint of never leaving 
off. 

And like many old people, he was suspicious beyond measure. 
If Esther and I had sensed something wrong, so had he. Like 
ourselves, he did not know what it was. No doubt he supposed 
me to be Rouse; but he was not satisfied as to Rouse’s good faith. 
And, clearly, until he was satisfied, he would tell nothing. 





“What 


E sat there at the stained slab table, where the miners had 
drunk and gambled in “old days” of six months ago, and 
took his drink, and looked at me out of those bright, hatefully 
young black eyes of his. And he talked of the natives, and the 
rainy season, and the gold-field that had finished. And he said 
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never another word. Only, just once, 
when Esther, tired out by waiting, was 
seen in the distance coming back again 
to the bar, he leaned hurriedly forward, 
and said to me cunningly, his face work- 
ing like the throat of a toad: “Are ye 
getting them?” 

“Yes,” I said at a venture. 

“Where are they?” he asked in the 
same hurried whisper. 

“What are you going to give for 
them?” I answered, diplomatically. But 
I learned nothing from his reply, which 
was simply: “That depends!” 

Esther came up then, and told us that 
she had put the old man’s bed in the 
main room with “the prospector.” We 
all turned in before long; but that night 
Esther kept her door shut. She told me 
afterward that she was not a bit nervous. 
“You're not afraid of things outside when 
they’ve come in,” was her somewhat 
cryptic comment. But I understood. 
There was something unholy about this 
worn survival of a long dead age. 

I thought so myself, when I woke, sud- 
denly and quietly, in the middle of the 
night, and saw him, by lantern light, sit- 
ting up in his bed, and looking, with an 
expression of perfect understanding, and 
approval, at a small black thing that ran 
quickly across the floor and disappeared 
into the darkness beyond the veranda. 
I told no one what I had seen, for I re- 
membered that the sight of the Black 
Dog was supposed to presage death. 


WE got together after breakfast next 
morning (I wish you could have 
heard the complaints of the old man over 
the food; it seemed that nothing was 
good enough for this old vagabond from 
the back of nowhere) and discussed the 
situation, hurriedly. We were out behind 
the cook-house, on the bit of flat green 
that overhung the gold valley. There 
was not much to be seen of the mines— 
only a mass of tree-tops, rent here and 
there as if a giant hand had torn patches, 
roughly, out of the forest’s fur. A river 
grumbled along in the gorge below, un- 
seen. 

“The old wretch has spoiled our trip 
for us,” I complained. “I wish we could 
get him shunted on. But until he is 
satisfied about the business that brought 
him here—whatever that may be— 
there'll be no doing it.” 

“Then satisfy him, and let him go,” 
said Lyell, in his detached manner. He 
was handling and turning over stones 
that the boys had fetched for him the 
night before. “I shall want the whole 
lot of our carriers,” he observed. “We 
may do some shifting down there this 
morning.” 

“My dear boy, we want some our- 
selves,” objected Esther. 

“What about the old man’s carriers? 
Can't they work?” 

“They're bushies from way back, and 
not one of our crowd can speak a word 
of their language, whatever it is.” 

“You should make him interpret for 
you,” said Lyell. 

“About the last thing he would be 
likely to do.” 

“Well, I want the boys.” 

“Look there!” cried Esther with final- 
ity. “He’s going off with the whole lot.” 
The old man, with his carriers tailing 





behind, was in truth just coming round 
from the front of the house. He did 
not take the slightest notice of us until 
he had passed; then he turned round and 
yelled out over his shoulder: “Back to 
lunch!” 

Walking stumpily, monotonously, like 
some rusty mechanism that had been 
wound up years and years ago, and 
couldn’t be got to leave off, he disap- 
peared beyond the clearing, into the bush 
of the western side. 

“That beats the devil,” said Esther, 
who was as slangy as most of our genera- 
tion. “Anyhow, Lyell, you'll have to 
leave us a cooky-boy, if you want lunch 
or dinner.” 

“You can keep one of the cookies. I 
sha’n’t be back till dark,” was all Lyell 
had to say. He called to his boys, and 
dropped over the edge of the plateau. In 
a minute or two we heard him crashing 
and hacking among the bushes, ever so 
far below. 

“If you don’t mind,” I told Esther, 
“T’ll go for a little walk hereabouts. You 
can stop in the house, and fire off a gun 
if you want me.” 

“T sha’n’t fire any guns,” was Esther’s 
composed reply. “I shall have something 
else to do. How do you suppose paste 
gets made for pies, with a cook who 
doesn’t know anything except rubbing up 
knives on the floor?” 

“All the same, I shall be at hand if you 
want me,” I said. And I went away, 
leaving her turning up her sleeves over 
a pair of pretty, bronzed arms. “A girl 
like that,” I thought, “for a poor man’s 
wife! For the wife of a doctor who, 
like the young bears, has all his troubles 
to come! Yet a poor man’s wife is 
just what she shouldn’t be. One ought 
to be able to give her things.” 


Alt this was in my mind that morning, 

more than the odd tangle of mysteries 
into which we had plunged head foremost 
at Bareina, while I trarmped along a half- 
buried track or two, looked over a nar- 
row ridge, and, generally speaking, took 
stock of our near surroundings. I did 
not know what I was looking for, and 
my mind was too deeply occupied with 
dark forecasts of Esther’s wedding-day, 
to think much about it. So it was that 
I came, unawares, upon a thing that might 
have given a man of another profession 
a shock. Me it did not shock at all; but 
I will confess it startled me. 

It was a skull, lying half in, half out 
of a tangle of some flowering creeper. 

There was no mystery about Rouse’s 
fate now. An arrow was _ sticking 
right through the left orbit, into the 
place where the brain—I wont trouble 
you with technicalities—had been. 

I kicked the bones over; there were 
rags of clothing among them, a pipe, and 
a native shell bracelet-—nothing more. It 
was all clear enough, but I thought there 
were threads of the plot still floating 
about unseized. What, for instance, was 
the connection—the real connection, it 
seemed—between this cursed dog, and ill 
luck? 

I could not tell, and I had other things 
I wanted to think out, first. Clearly, the 
old man did not know that Rouse had 
been killed by the natives. What had 
Rouse been doing, to meet such an end? 
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Plunder was certainly not the object of 
his murderers; nor was cannibalism. I 
knew the people of this out-of-the-way, 
unknown spot were mysterious, unvis- 
ited, one might say unknown. They 
had never come near the field, during 
its short life; they had—it was said 
—never been actually met by any white 
person, though once in a way a house or 
a garden—always deserted—had been 
chanced upon by some unusually venture- 
some prospector. They had not even a 
name, so far as anyone knew. That any 
one of them should venture up to the 
store, and murder its proprietor within a 
couple of hundred yards of the house, 
seemed astonishing, inexplicable. 


LEFT it at that and returned to the 

house. It seemed to me that my duty, 
for the present, certainly lay there. Es- 
ther was busy in the kitchen with a rather 
harassed cook-boy, when I came back. 
She joined me by and by, and we strolled 
about, and talked of nothing in particu- 
lar, and Bareina Store was as the crystal 
courts of heaven, and the air of the val- 
ley was gold. Do you too remember? 

I could have cursed the old man when 
he came back, with his boys processioning 
behind him, like a Highland chieftain’s 
tail. Esther went away, as soon as she 
saw him approach. “He wont talk while 
I am here, and you’ve got to make him 
talk,” she said. 

The big, gray old creature, looking like 
some mammoth elephant that oughtn’t 
to have been out walking, away from its 
fossil grave, came up to me, and stood 
chewing his finger-tips for a minute. 
Then he said: “What yer been doing? 
I've been to the rock, and gave the sig- 
nal, and there hasn’t been hide nor hair 
of one of them near the place.” After 
which he swore, very unpleasantly. 

I considered my reply carefully, before 
I spoke. 

I said: “You mustn’t blame me. You 
don’t know how things have gone amiss. 
There have been arrows fired about the 
camp, for one thing.” That, I thought, 
was a safe sort of reply. 

“Either you’re a lazy dog,” said the 
old man, “or you're havin’ the loan of 
me. Arrows, my eye! I tell you what.” 
He spat offensively upon the ground. 
“T’ll wait another three days, and I'll go 
round about here and see things for my- 
self. The man that was here before you 
come was worth ten of you.” He paused, 
and looked at me with a wicked eye. “I 
believe,” he said, “you’re hidin’ of them. 
Well, if you are—” He said what he 
would do if I were. It sounded like a 
brief and lurid description of the usual 
operation for appendicitis. 

“You keep a civiler tongue in your 
head, or you'll get nothing from me,” I 
flashed back at him. The old man gave 
me another evil look from those eyes 
that were so much younger than they 
ought to have been, and stumped away. 
I heard him, trying to walk quietly, and 
not succeeding, as he sneaked through 
every room of the store, hunting for I 
do not know what. More than once I 
felt tempted to tell him the whole truth, 
and chance the consequences. But Es- 
ther, who seemed to guess my thoughts 
as soon as they were born (do you re- 
member?) whispered caution to me. 
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“Keep your skin young by 
keeping it active! If it 
shows a tendency to sallow- 
ness, usethe Woodbury steam 
treatment given below.’’ 


A sallow skin 





is a skin that is asleep 


You can awaken it/ 


It isn’t only a rosy skin that looks young; 
some skins have little natural red. 

But there is something fresh and living 
about the color of a young skin that no one 
ever mistakes. 

Your skin will keep that fresh, brilliant 
look of youth just as long as the pores and 
blood-vessels remain in active condition; 
when they become sluggish and lethargic 
the color fades and the whole tone of the 
skin becomes dull and lifeless. 

Keep your skin young by keeping it ac- 
tive! If it shows a tendency to sallowness, 
use this treatment and see what a revivifying 
effect it will have:— 


ONCE or twice a week, just before retiring, 
fill your basin full of hot water—almost 
boiling hot. Bend over the top of the basin 
andcover your head andthe bow] witha heavy 
bath towel,so thatno steam can escape. Steam 
your face for thirty seconds. Now lather a hot 
cloth with W oodbury’s Facial Soap. With this 
wash your face thoroughly, rubbing the lather 
well into the skin with an upward and out- 


bury’s Facial Soap and warm water, ending 
with a dash of cold. 

Special treatments for each different skin 
need are given in the famous booklet of 
treatments wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today— begin 
your treatment tonight. 

The same qualities that give Woodbury’s 
its beneficial effect on the skin make it ideal 
for general'use. A 25-cent cake lasts a month 
or six weeks for general toilet use, including 
any of the special Woodbury treatments. 
Woodbury’s also comes in convenient 3- 
cake boxes. 


Send 10 cents for a trial-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations 


THE ANDREW JERGENS Co. 
1701 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a miniature set 


of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 








Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Skin You Love to Touch.”’ 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Lim- 
ited, 1701 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English Agents: 
H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E.C 4 


ward motion. Then rinse the skin well, first 
with warm water,then withcold,and finish by 
rubbing itfor thirty seconds witha piece of ice. 
The other nights of the week cleanse your Name......-..---.---.0---seereecessesessensrenserssanenteveone 
skin thoroughly in the usual way with Wood- Street. 
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“There’s something going on here that 
shouldn’t go on,” she said, “and if we 
let him know, we'll lose all chance of 
finding out and stopping it.” 


ITHIN a day or two the situation 

had tightened up almost unbear- 
ably. The old man spent his time hunt- 
ing the bush about the store, with his 
train of wild savages behind him, talking 
to them in the language that only he and 
they understood, and visibly getting 
angrier and angrier, when each day’s 
search for we knew not what proved as 
fruitless as the last. His dislike of Es- 
ther seemed to increase; I could not get 
Lyell to see it, but it made me very 
uneasy. Always he complained of the 
meals that she arranged; always he 
snarled at her for being in the way. 
“Why don’t you get back to where you 
belong?” he asked her, chewing his gray 
beard. And to me: “Why don't you 
send her down the river again?” I think 
he had almost persuaded himself that she 
was the cause of the delay in the arrival 
of the goods, whatever they were, that he 
had traveled from the back of nowhere 
to find. 

One would have thought that our gay 
adventurous journey was now spoiled 
about as much as it could be spoiled. 
But one would have thought wrong. For 
it began to rain. 

When it rains, up on New Guinea 
River, the bottom of the sky falls out; 
you cannot hear anything, think of any- 
thing, but the roaring Niagara in the 
midst of which you are living. You step 
outside the shelter of the house while a 
man could count two, and are instantly 
as wet through as if some one had emptied 
a bath over you. You walk on muffled 
feet; you speak in shouts. 

Even the iron-hard old man did not 
care to go out hunting in such weather. 
He stayed indoors, and so did all of us. 

Lyell came down with a bad attack of 
New Guinea fever before the second day 
of the rains. Esther and I were put to 
it to nurse him, turn by turn; there was, 
I judged, no danger, but he needed con- 
stant looking after. This, of course, gave 
the old man more freedom, and he used 
it—so I was obliged to infer—poking into 
all our private baggage. I almost caught 
him at it once or twice, but he was just 
too quick. Esther told me, one night 
when there was not a semblance of a star 
—only the rain and the rain, and the wet 
scented smells of the forest, and black, 
roaring sky—that she had seen him open- 
ing her suitcase, and feeling all through it. 

“T didn’t say anything,” she added. 
“There’s no use in provoking him; we're 
one less against him, and I don’t believe 
he’d stop at anything. Doc,” she added, 
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“if we don’t succeed pretty soon in find- 
ing out what it is he wants, he'll get 
desperate.” 

“As to finding out,” I said, “I asked 
him yesterday, plump and plain, what it 
was he wanted from me. And he replied 
politely that he’d knock my head off, and 
cut my liver out, if I tried any of them 
games on him.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any use, now, if we 
did say who we were,” mused Esther. 

“Not a bit,” I agreed. “He would 
merely put it down for another of my 
lies. All the same, I haven't given in. 
I’m going to know what the old devil is 
up to, and pretty soon. This thing is 
getting on my nerves. Now, if you 
please, you'll go and give Lyell his qui- 
nine, and by and by I'll come in and see 
how he’s settling down for the night. His 
temperature is decidedly lower.” 


HE went like a lamb; Esther was won- 

derfully subdued these days. I lit a 
cigarette, and sat on my _ whisky-box, 
smoking and thinking. The old man was 
in his room; its walls were one thickness 
of sago stem, roughly set, and quite half 
transparent, when the light was inside. I 
saw him open the shutter, presently, and 
lean out into the stamping rain.. I do not 
think he knew that I could observe him. 

He shut the window presently, put out 
his light, and came into the sitting-room, 
snatching as he did so at somebody’s coat 
hung on the wall, and wrapping it round 
his old shoulders. There was one deck- 
chair; he took it, and sat rather upright, 
doing nothing, and looking expectantly at 
the blank, black space of the open ve- 
randa in front. 

It came suddenly to me that I knew 
what he was thinking of, what he was 
looking for, what he had done when, in 
the concealing noise of the rain, he had 
opened his shutter and leaned out. 

There was a large hurricane lamp on 
the veranda. Its light, steady in the 
windless air, fell on brown bark walls 
and gray-brown sago-stem floor—on the 
pendant edges of the thatch, and the crys- 
tal rods of rain that ran from them. The 
old man, sitting upright in his deck-chair, 
kept his eyes fixed on the veranda, and 
the dark beyond. I, in the background, 
feigned to sleep, and watched with half- 
closed eyes. 

I do not know how long it was before 
I saw a small black dog sneak into the 
range of the veranda light, look round 
and furtively disappear. About this 
time I began to feel rather glad that my 
early studies had been interrupted by a 
section of the Great War, so that I had 
spent twenty months learning how to kill 
my fellow-men, before learning to heal 
them. You see, that gave me a line on 
when, where and how any of them might 
be trying to kill me. 

I had worked out the mystery of the 
Black Dog to my own satisfaction, and 
I knew that it was not healthy for me 
to sit there just at that moment, under 
the rays of the lamp. ‘So I got up, yawn- 
ing, and went into my room, taking care 
to bring no light with me. I felt for the 


rifle which always stood beside my bed, 
and sat down with it along my arm. I 
could see into Lyell’s room through the 
slits in the sago wall, and I knew that 
Esther was safely out of any mess there 
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might be, for the present; she was very 
busy making her brother’s bed, and tidy- 
ing up the room. 

{t was like France in ’eighteen, to be 
sitting there in the dark, waiting. The 
glowworm light of my wrist-watch, the 
stillness, the feeling of something just 
about to burst, increased the odd resem- 
blance. One seemed to have swung back 
through time. And just as it used to be 
in the trenches, the thing happened when 
you didn’t think it was going to. Almost 
before I had had time to start the train 
of thought about the War, everything 
came all at once. I saw, through the 
open door of my room, an’ arrow fly 
out of the dark, heard its whine, above 
the sound of the rain, as it went almost 
quicker than eye could follow, across the 
veranda—saw it hit the old man in the 
breast, and saw him fall down over the 
back of his chair, with his legs sticking up 
toward the roof. Then something ran 
madly at the light, and it went over, and 
everything was dark. 

I rose and pulled a bit of the thin 
wall away. “Put out your light at once,” 
I said to Esther. She put it out without 
stopping to argue or ask a single ques- 
tion. “Stay there till I come back, and 
take care of your brother,” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered, and that was all. 
Not a single “Can’t I help?” “What’s 
the matter?” No silly cries about not 
being afraid and wanting to go too. If 
ever I made up my mind, at any one 
moment, that I was going to marry Es- 
ther,—would she, would she not, in spite 
of Fate, or helped by it,—it must have 
been just then. 


LEFT her, and went out onto the 

veranda. It was then that I cursed, 
for the fiftieth time, the poor equipment 
of our expedition. We had not a single 
electric torch among us. And I did not 
precisely want to start striking matches 
and lighting lamps, just at that minute. 
I did what seemed to be best, and fired 
shots fanwise, into the dark. I heard a 
cry that seemed to justify my tactics. 

Knowing what I did of Papuans, I 
thought it might be safer now to light 
the lamp. I lit it, and went forth. If 
there had been any natives attacking, 
they were almost all frightened away. 
One remained--a smallish, devil-faced 
brown man, of no tribe that I had ever 
seen or heard of, lying on his back pretty 
badly smashed up. A bow of black ebony 
wood, six feet four inches long,—I have 
it now,—was lying by his side, and he 
still held a bunch of arrows clenched in 
his hand. I swung the lamp into his 
face, and looked at him, and as I looked, 
his eyes rolled up, and he went out like 
the flame of a match. 

“Yes, that’s all very well,” I thought, 
“but how did it happen that the old man 
got what was coming to us? And how 
can we be sure?” 

I did not finish the sentence. I had 
gone back to the veranda to see in what 
case the old man might be, and I found 
him. He was lying just as he fell, his 
legs sticking up, his eyes wide open— 
dead. I had a look at him afterward, 
and decided that it was heart-failure did 
it. The arrow-wound wouldn’t have 
killed him—it was next door to a miss. 
A man must pay for age, sooner or later. 
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earn from the women who tax 
their skin the most 


and keep their faces loveliest 


TWO ESSENTIALS 
THEY NEVER FORGET 


THE aétress, the society woman, the 
modern young girl are the ones who 
have learned first how to care for their 
skin. Because they have been obliged 
to search and study until they have 
found the right way. In no other way 
could they go on subjecting their skin to 
the same conditions and keep it beautiful. 

The whole secret of their loveliness 
today lies in giving their skin regularly 
the two things they have found are in- 
dispensable in keeping a woman’s skin 
young and supple. 

First—the kind of cleansing that frees 
their skin nightly from the tenseness 
of the day’s strain and clears it of the 
collected dust and oil and cosmetics— 
restores its transparency and natural 
pliancy. This toning up at the end of 
every day is absolutely 
essential. 

Second—they know it is 
imperative to render their 
skin immune at all times 
to strain, dirt, changes in 
temperature—to all the 
kinds of exposure that 
tend to coarsen it. 


The society woman knows how to be 
a zealous sportswoman by day and 
-~- in the evening with delicate 
skin unmarred. She will not allow 


exposure to roughen or redden her 
skin, or fatigue to mark it with lines. 








MAE MURRAY Edwin Bower Hesser 


& 


T he actress gives her complexion 
harder wear and demands moreof 
it in return than almost any other 
woman. She must keep her skin 
fine and clear though she covers 
it with make-up. It must be fresh 
in spite of late weary hours. Her 
very success depends on her finding 
the right way to care for her skin. 


THE FAMOUS METHOD 
THAT MAKES IT EASY FOR THEM 


Two distinctly different face creams, 
each beautifully designed for its special 
purpose — Pond’s Cold Cream and 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. For years 
the whole effort of an old and much 
esteemed maker of toilet preparations 
was centered on these two preparations 
that were to answer the two vital needs 
of women’s skin. Today millions of 
women are using these two creams, 
night and morning and sometimes dur- 
ing the day, to keep their skin perfectly 
fresh, supple, young. 

Just the right amount, and finest 
quality of each ingredient to do the 
actual benefit to the skin for which 
each cream was formulated. Pond’s Cold 
Cream not only cleanses exquisitely, it 
restores each time your skin’s essential 
suppleness. And with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
you have unfailing protec- 
tion and the instant beauty 
of smooth skin under the 
powder. Buy both creams 
tonight at any drug store 
or department store. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


She insists on both—her career of cars 
and sports and the particular kind of 
complexion men bow to! 

How the modern young girl does it 
is perfectly simple—according to her. 
She just goes in for taking care of tt. 











EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS—POND’S 
TWO CREAMS USED BY THE WOMEN WHO TAX 
THEIR SKIN MOST AND KEEP IT LOVELIEST 


SEND THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 














Ten cents(10c) is enclosed 
for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two 
creams every normal skin 
needs — enough of each 


The Pond’s Extract Co. 
165 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Name es 





Street 





cream for two weeks’ ordi- 


nary toilet uses. 





City. 
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He was wearing the coat he had so 
unceremoniously borrowed. I had not 
noticed at the time what it was, but I 
saw now—an old cricket blazer of mine, 
striped red and yellow. I supposed then 
and suppose still, that the bowman, in the 
dark and the rain, had not seen his gray 
beard clearly—only the brilliant hues of 
the coat. At all events, that is all the 
explanation I could ever find. 

I put out the lamp again, and kept 
watch, in the dark. Esther stayed with 
her brother. I think she had grasped the 
state of affairs fairly well; at all events, 
she said nothing, asked no questions, un- 
til daylight. Then she left Frith, and 
came out onto the veranda. The rain 
had stopped; over the high furred peak 
of the hill without a name, the sun was 
sending up rays of gold and blue. Ona 
red-flowered tree a bird-of-paradise was 
dancing. 

“All right?” she asked as she came out. 
It is much to be young. Esther’s fine 
eyes were as clear, her skin as bright, as 
if she had just risen from ten hours of 
sleep. As for fear, she was like Nelson— 
she had never seen it. 

“T think so,” I answered. “But you 
might as well keep to the house today. 
There’s a chance they may not be all 
gone.” 

“Did you see the dog?” she asked 
coolly. “I did. I saw it creep in just 
before the old man was shot. And I 
saw it rush across in a fright and knock 
over the lamp. Doc—Doctor Jack!” 

“Esther?” 

“What is the dog?” She looked at me 
with the direct gaze of a youth—not 
frightened, I could see, but puzzled and 
adrift. 


I TOLD her just what I thought it 
was. I told her that I had heard, and 
forgotten at first, there was a tribe in 
the interior which kept little watchdogs, 
well-nigh as cunning as themselves. That 
the tribe wasn’t supposed to live within 
a long way of Bareina, but that never- 
theless some offshoot of it clearly did so. 
That the dogs, in all probability, kept 
close to their wicked little masters, and 
when one was about, so was the other. 
The ill luck, the misfortune, that attended 
on any sight of the supposed Black Dog 
of Bareina, was plain to understand. 
What I did not, at that moment, find 
plain, was the evident desire of the late 
Rouse, after the closing of the gold-field, 
to keep people away from Bareina by 
spreading absurd tales about the dogs. 
“There’s an end of the story we haven’t 
got yet,” I told her. “And now I dare 
say we never shall. We'll have to make 
for the coast as soon as Lyell’s fit to go, 
and unfinished yarns aren’t among the 
things one can afford to wait for.” 
Esther said nothing for a minute; she 
was engaged in pouring out the tea that 
the cooky-boy had served. 
“Ly is ever so much better,” she re- 
marked inconsequently. “You wouldn’t 
think he had been ill, this morning. 


About the end of the story? Oh, I've 
got that.” 
“What! How did you?” 


“Tt was looking after Lyell. He seemed 
dreadfully fidgety last night, with being in 
bed, and he said he couldn’t bear the 
heat of his mattress. They are hot, you 





know. So I went and fetched another, 
and he wouldn’t look at it—said they 
were all the same, all too hot; and he 
made me take off his, and spread a couple 
of blankets on the bedstead. And then 
I carried away the mattress. And I don’t 
know how the idea came to me, but it 
did come. I got my scissors, and ripped 
one of the mattresses up. And out it 
all came.” 

“What ?” 

She took my hand, and led me into the 
central room. She had heaped up all the 
mattresses there, and she had ripped them 
all open. And every one of those feather 
mattresses had been stuffed with bird-of- 
paradise feathers. Red birds-of-paradise, 
blue birds-of-paradise, the Magnificent, 
the Stephanie, and more, they gushed out 
from the gray ticking in heaps of glitter- 
ing beauty. They had been well pre- 
served, and there were hundreds of them. 

“You see!” she: said. “Quite clear. 
Rouse was getting birds-of-paradise from 
these little savages who keep -the dogs, 
and the old man was to have them— 
probably meant to run them safely 
through Dutch New Guinea; you know 
we are very near the boundary here: 
that’s where he came from—it’s unex- 
plored.” 

“You know the birds are contraband 
in British Papua?” 

“Yes, worse luck! Government will 
about skin you alive, if you're found with 
half a feather of one. But the Dutch 
don’t mind. And I dare say, in conse- 
quence, theirs are getting shot out. So 
the old man had arranged to come down 
and act as smuggling agent, up here 
where no one comes.” 

“Yes,” I broke in, “and you may be 
sure there’s an easy way down to the 
coast; we shall have to get the boys to 
find it.” 

“And Rouse had all the stuff cached 
nicely for him, I suppose, even during the 
time when the field was going; it’s the 
collection of a good long while. And 
of course when he disappeared—”’ 

“He didn’t. The natives killed him.” 

“T wonder what for?” 

“Don’t know. There was a shell brace- 
let, the sort of thing the natives wear, 
under the—the remains. But they could 
hardly have fought over that.” 

“What kind of a bracelet was it?” 
asked Esther suddenly. “Very thick in- 
deed, and white, and curly?” 

“Yes. What do you think—” 

“T don’t think; I know. Those brace- 
lets are bride-prices with nearly all the 
natives of Papua.” 

“Hm,” was all I had to say about that. 
But I thought I understood. I wasn’t go- 
ing to discuss it with Esther, but I was 
pretty sure she understood too. 

“T shall take Lyell his tea now,” an- 
nounced Esther. “Doctor Jack?” 

“What?” 

“Ts it very wicked to smuggle bird-of- 
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paradise plumes? They’re worth pounds 
and pounds apiece.” 

“As to being wicked, I can’t say. It’s 
against the law, and you may be put in 
jail for it.” 

“What are we going to do with all 
those lovely, lovely things, then?” If I 
ever heard entreaty, persuasion—I might 
say wheedling—in any woman’s voice, I 
heard it in hers. 

Like Pharaoh, I hardened my heart. 
Most women are born smugglers—not all 
men. 

“We are going to leave ‘them here,” I 
answered her. 


er went away into the inner room 
without a word, taking Lyell’s cup. 
I could see by the very carriage of her 
neck and shoulders that she was dis- 
tressed. Also, knowing my Esther, I in- 
ferred that she was studying ways and 
means toward the removal of her dis- 
tress. She would not give up those 
plumes without a struggle, or I was much 
in error. 

I looked at them again, piled up on the 
dirty floor, red-gold, pale-blue, deep-green 
with jet reflections, vermilion, lemon- 
yellow; I thought of the small fortune 
they represented, of how they would 
smooth the way for Lyell, for Esther, 
sweet Esther with the faded gowns and 
the patches on her shoes—for me—yes, 
especially for Esther and me. And the 
way of duty looked exceedingly hard. 

But after all, can a decent man marry 
on the proceeds of a smuggling job? 

I thought not. 

I went into Lyell’s room, leaving the 
heap of tempting splendor behind me, 
and asked him how he was. 

“All right,” he said, putting down his 
cup. He was sitting up in bed, and in- 
deed looked pounds better. “What was 
all the row last night?” 

I told him, in detail. His only com- 
ment was: “Deuced inconvenient! I 
wish your ghost-dogs had stayed ghosts. 
I suppose this means we have to clear 
out, with my work just begun.” 

“You can bet it does,” I said. “Un- 
less you’ve a fancy to run the risk of 
being spitted like Rouse and the old man! 
There’s only one thing I regret leaving, 
and that’s those feathers.” 

“Why should you leave them?” asked 
Lyell. 

“Because it’s smuggling to take them.” 

“Why?” 

“Law of Papua. You know that.” 

“This isn’t Papua. No, you needn’t 
try to feel my pulse. My temperature’s 
as low as yours, and I’m jolly well all 
right. I know what I’m saying. If one 
is out on a scientific job, one does it 
properly. I took observations the first 
day, and I found the boundary line on 
the maps was out by four miles—not 
much wonder, when no one ever explored 
the place. We’re over the Dutch border. 
Give me another cup of tea, and tell the 
boy to bring me my notebooks; I want 
to go over them again, if we have to 
leave. What is that sister of mine cack- 
ling about?” 

“T’m laughing,” explained Esther, “be- 
cause something has happened to please 
me.” 

“Come outside, and we'll talk about 
it,” I said to her. 
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othing can take 


the place of 
Fels~Naptha ! 


When you are tired of the drudgery of washday— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When you are in doubt about the healthful cleanliness 
of your clothes— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When you are trying to find a way to make your household 
cleaning problems easier — 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When you are asked to try new things for washing and 
cleaning, remember — 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
And nothing can, for Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 
—~ and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap 
and real naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners at 
the same time, and in one economical bar. 
Give Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a ‘Golden Bar’’ today 
at your grocer’s. 


eansing value Send in stamp’ 
dress els Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


Smell the real 
naptha in 
Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Cooks a Whole Meal- 
While You’re Miles Away 


SS that long, black tube attached to 
the extreme right of the stove in 
the above picture? That’s the famous 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, the won- 
derful devicethat measures and controls 
the temperature of a Gas Range Oven. 


In the circle shown above at right is an 
enlarged view of the Lorain Red Wheel. 
It’s marked with everycooking temper- 
ature you'll ever maton Turn this Red 
Wheel to any desired temperature, and 
Lorain will automatically maintain that 
EXACT temperature in the oven until 
you shut off the gas. 


LO 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


its accurate and automatic control 
of oven temperatures Lorain insures 


perfect baking results, every time. 


It also makes possible the Lorain Oven 
Method of Canning and Lorain Whole 
Meal Cooking. 


To cook a Whole Meal the Lorain Way 
you many do this: place in the oven 
the several foods to be boiled, baked or 
roasted, putting them in any kind of 
utensils. Set the Red Wheel at the 
temperature specified in our Direction 
Book. Light the oven burners. That’s all! 
Then you do what you please forthree 
four or five hours. When the specified 
time is up you'll find each and every 
dish deliciously, beautifully done, and 
ready to serve. 


Wherever gas is available are agencies 
where Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges are 
sold, and where the Lorain Regulator 
will be gladly demonstrated to you. 
Write for a free copy of the Lorain Effi- 
ciency Dinner Menu, prepared in our 
own Research Kitchen under the super- 
vision of oneof America’s noted cookery 
experts. It gives full instructions for 
preparing and cooking the entire meal. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


231 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
1924 














either to get Cecilia alone or to keep her 
serious. She was not interested in his 
problems, he told her once moodily. 

“Problems?” she countered. “But I 
am, dear, of course. Only naturally there 
isn’t much time for problems in the 
summer-time, especially when you have 
preserving on your hands. I think I'd 
sooner put up strawberries than write a 
book.” 

What can be done in the face of such 
a woman except to retreat to the presence 
of one who will listen to the pouring-out 
of your mind and pour out her own in- 
most thoughts. Tim saw a great deal of 
Alice. They took to motoring on Satur- 
day afternoons and enjoyed the accom- 
paniment of their talk to the sweep of 
the wind. The only blight was that there 
was no use in regarding Cecilia as a 
problem—nor even as a complication! 
When Alice sighed once that she didn’t 
know whether this was “fair to Cecilia,” 
Tim snorted. 

“Don’t you worry about Cissy. 
comfortable.” 

His tone seemed to imply that she was 
enjoying a comfort that he resented. 

Two or three other people warned 
Cecilia about Alice, and found their 
warnings fall flat against her utter lack 
of resentment and absence of fear. More 
and more women began to find her in- 
teresting. She took part in some of the 
neighborhood meetings and was suddenly 
waited on by a committee from the 
Woman’s City Club, which wanted her on 
its directorate. She accepted that place, 
and her picture was in all the city papers, 
to Tim’s immense surprise. 

“Have you time for all 
asked. 

“Haven’t I?” 

“You haven't much time for me.” 

“Oh, Tim,” she said, “you’re so busy. 
And you have so many friends.” 

There she was, unchangingly pleasant, 
invariably happy, as far as anyone could 
see. Tim had no chance even to neglect 
her, for she never sat around waiting for 
neglect, and it put him in a disagreeable 
position as well as a foolish one. 


She’s 


that?” he 





"THINGS were going unexpectedly well 
at the office. Perhaps because the oil- 
| venture had.made him gun-shy, perhaps 
because he was maturing, Tim was doing 
excellent work in the few cases he had 
been given. Work was coming in faster 
now; and the future, instead of being 
one which had to be bolstered up with 
boasts, was secure enough not to be 
talked about. The feeling of security 
which was coming into Tim’s financial 
position spread to his personal one. He 
wanted to feel secure everywhere, and 
there was something in the intangible 
chain which held him to Alice which 
worried him. The only thing he could 
do to put fresh vigor into his flirtation 
was to run away with her. They had 
talked themselves out. They had skated 
on ice which was thin but heavy enough 
to hold them. He either had to run 
away with her or from her, and neither 
seemed possible: the first because he 
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wouldn’t have it, and the second because 
she wouldn’t have it. 

Alice felt the situation growing stale 
upon her hands and was even being gently 
twitted on it. Nor was she sure of her 
next move. You can’t play a three- 
handed game with two people, she was 
discovering. Bridge with two dummies is 
a dull business. It was Alice instead of 
Cecilia who became slightly hysterical. 
Never had she intended to do more than 
to make Cissy suffer a little. But as 
Cissy didn’t seem to be suffering, Alice 
began to be a little more flagrant in in- 
discretion, and as she became flagrant, so 
did Tim begin to retreat. 

She telephoned him one day that she 
had to see him. 

“I’m sorry, but I’m tied up all morn- 
ing, and this afternoon till five.”’ 

“Come for tea, then, at my house.” 

It was more a command than a re- 
quest. Tim agreed and hung up, frown- 
ing. He had meant to go home at five 
and tell Cissy that he had landed the 
Crosby business. He was lunching with 
Mr. Crosby this noon, and if he could 
please the old man and get edged in, 
there would be from five to ten thou- 
sand a year in it. He would not get the 
satisfaction out of telling Alice, who had 
a grand way of minimizing five thousand 
dollars. Besides, Alice would have to 
let up or he wouldn’t get the business. 
Old Crosby was a dreadful stickler for 
correctness—church elder and all of that. 
He swore softly. Fr 

UT for all that, he was at Alice’s at 

five. She was waiting in the living- 
room, which was warmed by just the 
proper fire for a late October afternoon 
and a flirtation. She made him com- 
fortable with a suggestion that the right 
was hers to do so, and he pulled away 
a little from the implication that she 
had the right. After the tea-table was 
wheeled away, she sat near him on a 
high hassock, her long arms curled 
around her knee. And her remark was, 
like the room, the tea and her attitude, 
what was to be expected. 

“We can’t go on like this!” 

“Like what?” asked Tim. 

“Like this. It’s harming us 
We—” 

“Don’t you think you exaggerate the 
situation a little? Aren’t we awfully 
happy to be friends?” he asked hastily. 

“Friends,” she said softly, ‘friends! 
It’s a wonderful word, but there are 
words that are even more wonderful, 
Tim.” 

Poor Tim, if he had been ten yea-s 
younger, would have wriggled. His soul 
wriggled in embarrassment, and yet it 
thrilled a little too. After all, there was 
magic in the situation, the firelight, the 
lovely woman and in himself, properly 
enthroned as hero of it all. 

“No words are too wonderful for you, 
Alice.” 

“Do you mean that? Then it’s all too 
easy. We let things get in our way. I 
do. I’m too conventional. What I really 
ought to do is to be braver and help you 


both. 
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Get this,men- 


A complete assortment of the world’s finest 
smoking tobaccos — sent to any smoker 


anywhere— on 10 days approval 


new idea for Pipe-Smokers: 
12 famous tobaccos, packed in 
a handsome Humidor—shipped to you 
direct to help you find the soul-mate for 
your pipe. GUARANTEED BY 
Ke Auaricau Sobece 
OST men have written their 
John Hancocks on a lot of 
“dotted lines.’’ But, if you’re a pipe- 
smoker, we'll wager that you’ve 
never signed a fairer, sweeter con- 
tract than the little coupon at the 
bottom of this page. 

Justa few strokes of your pen—and 
you can end your quest of years for 
a perfect smoking tobacco—drawing 
dividends for life in unalloyed pipe- 
satisfaction. 


But we are 
getting ahead 
of our story. 
The average 
pipe - smoker 
is thegreatest 
little experi- 
menter in the 
world. He’s 
forever try- 
ing a “new 
one,” confi- 
dent that 
some day 










he’ll find the real affinity for his pipe. 


Knowing smokers as we do—and 
knowing tobaccos as we do—we felt 
that we'd be doing a friendly turn 
for everybody if we found a way to 
settle this question once and for all, 
to the satisfaction of every smoker. 


So we created the Humidor 
Sampler. 


Into a bright red lacquered humi- 
dor case, we have packed an assort- 
ment of twelve famous smoking 
tobaccos—covering the whole range 
of tobacco taste. 


To test these 12 tobaccos is to go 
the whole route in delightful pipe 
tobacco experience, trying out every 
good flavor and aroma known to 
pipe connoisseurs. 


There are myriads of different 
brands of smoking tobaccos on the 
market. But of them all, there are 
12 distinctive blends which, in our 
opinion, stand in a class by them- 
selves for superlative individuality 
of flavor, aroma and smooth, sweet, 
even quality. 


These twelve decisive blends—the 
twelve “primary colors” of tobaccos 
—have been selected for the Humi- 
dor Sampler. When you have tried 
these twelve, you have tried the best; 


if your tobacco-ideal is to be found 
anywhere, it must be one of these. 


Ten-Day Approval Offer 


We are eager to send the Humidor assort- 
ment to any smoker, anywhere, on ten days’ 
approval. 

Send no money. Just sign and mail the 
coupon. That will bring you the Humidor 
assortment direct from our factories to your 
den. When the postman brings the package, 
deposit $1.50 with him, plus postage. 

If a ten-day try-out of these tobaccos 
doesn’t give you more real pipe pleasure than 
you’ ve ever had before, besides revealing the 
one perfect tobacco for your taste—the cost 
is on us. 

Simply return the Humidor, and you'll get 
your $1.50 and the postage back pronto— 
and pleasantly. The coupon is your obedient 
servant; use it. 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 





The American Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Marburg Branch, Dept. 19, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, 

on 10 days’ ap- 





your Humidor 
Samplers of Sp ee 
twelve different smoking tobaccos. 1! will 
pay postman $1.50 (plus postage) on receipt 
—with the understanding that if I am not 
satisfied I may return Humidor in 10 days 
and you agree to refund $1.50 and postage 
by return mail. 








CS SSS Se Oe ee eee 

Note:—If you expect to be out when post- 
man calls you may enclose $1.50 with coupon 
and Humidor will be sent to you postpaid. 
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23 Day All Expense Cruises 
Calling at Cuba, Jamaica, 
Panama and Costa Rica. 

Every passenger a guest of the company during time of 
cruise. 
Automobile tour through picturesque Havana, and 
suburbs. Special train trip through interior of Cuba 
to Hershey. 
Sixty mile auto ride across the island of Jamaica, with 
privilege of staying at United Fruit Company’s hotels 
while ship lays in Jamaica. 
Tour of Panama Canal Zone by | h and bil 
with luncheon at Hotel Tivoli, Ancon. 
Special railroad journey across the moun- 
tains of scenic Costa Rica to San Jose, 
with hotel accommodations there. 
No other cruises to the West Indies and 
Central America are so liberalin variety of 
sightseeing, charm, and included privileges. 
Great White Fleet ships are the only vessels 





aT 
Beees' E . specially desig for Caribb Cruise 
Service. 


Address Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1643, 17 Battery Place, N.Y. 


General Offices 
131 State Si., Boston, Mass. 
Express freight service to all ports. 


| : 
. fe ti 
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FREE—“The Gates of the Caribbean,”’ 
GREAT WHIT bk F] E Re I an illustrated story of Great White 
2 Fieet Cruises by William McFee. 





















Are you interested in finding just the right college 


prepratory school, a school for a young child or a backward one, a school which 
gives coures especially designed for high school graduates or those not going to 
college, a school which particularly emphasizes health and body building, a 
college or a school of special training? 
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section there is sure to be one to meet your needs. 
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and home life of schools in every part of the country. 

Give full details as to type of school desired, location preferred, approximate 
amount you plan to spend, the age, previous education and religious affiliation of 
prospective pupil. Enclose a stamped return envelope and address :— 


The Director, School Department 
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| to be brave. You never would step over 
| the heart of a woman even if you ceased 
to care.” 

Did she mean herself? Or possibly 
Cissy? He wondered. 

She was going on. 

“Tim,” she said, “if we care, why 
don’t we stop-playing and show it? Why 
don’t we simply tell Cecilia and ask her 
to divorce you? Go away and travel all 
| over the world—until people forget about 
| us ” 





He had a glum inner feeling that she 
might have let him say that. She was 
doing the proposing, and she knew the 
thing would have to be done on her 
money, too. And yet—he amazingly 
wished Cecilia could have heard this 
lovely girl talking like this. That would 
show her how attractive he was. 

“Tt would be wonderful,” he answered 
somewhat lamely, “if—” 

But she would not let him finish. 

“There are to be no if’s,” she cried in 
enthusiasm. But even as she spoke, she 
felt that her spirit was slacker than her 
words. It had to be done, perhaps, to 
preserve her self-respect. But she didn’t 
want to leave Cosmopelis with Tim. Tim 
was older. He sat badly. He didn’t 
have his old trick of making love. 

They dropped their attempt at love- 
making and found refuge in talking of 
routes and places to see. But none the 
less Tim felt the hand of Fate on him. 
He’d have to do it, if she insisted. He 
left the house at six without having even 
mentioned old Crosby’s business and the 
magic of the five thousand a year in fees 
it would mean. 





O crown his ill luck, Cecilia was not 

at home when he got there. She had 
gone to a civic banquet, and the Rolls 
were to drive her home, so she had told 
the nurse-girl. The Rolls impressed Tim. 
So they had taken Cissy up now! The 
Rolls were one of the families whom 
everyone conceded to be the best in the 
city. He passed a dreary evening, read- 
ing newspapers on the porch, feeling 
; martyred at his position. If Cissy had 
paid a little attention to him, he med- 
itated, this would never have happened. 
All he needed was to be understood. At 
midnight the Rolls motor stopped, and 
he heard Cissy’s gay good night. 

“She’s happy enough while I’m miser- 
| able!” 

He let her climb silently into her bed 
at the other end of the sleeping-porch 
and pretended that he was asleep. She 
seemed to take that for granted and paid 
| no attention to the silent presence of her 
husband. Tim lay for what seemed end- 
less hours thinking of what a mess the 
human race had made of life. Then 
suddenly he sat up. 

“Cecilia!” he said fiercely. 

She stirred. 

“Did you call me, dear?” 

“Cecilia, there are things that must be 
talked over—now. I’m sorry to disturb 
your rest, but—” 

She groaned. “Oh, not problems in 
the middle of the night! You've been 
reading Sherwood Anderson. He thinks 
it’s the time to have them. I don’t.” 

“You'll be reading about me in the 
newspapers if you don’t look out.” 

She seemed to be awake finally. 
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“But—suppose you live?” 


* Y FAMILY will be well 
taken care of if I die. For 

years I have been putting all my 

surplus into life insurance.” 


The speaker was a 


voke serious thought in any man 
who is carrying life insurance, 
but who has no other plans for 
prepsring for the future. For a 


the path to success. Says Charles 
E. Murnan, former Vice Presi- 
dent of the great United Drug 
Company: “I would urge any 
man to enrol with the 
Institute even if he 





man of thirty, the de- - 
partment head of a 
business, at a salary 
of thirty-five hundred 
dollars a year. 


To be sure, he lives 
in a rented house. He 
has no automobile. His 
family enjoys no luxu- 
ries. His children will 
leave school after high 
school, at the latest, 
for he has no reserve 
for their education, no 
money in the bank. 
His wife employs no 
one to help with the 
housework. 











BUT— 

He has life insurance; and 
every time he thinks of that he 
draws a deep breath of pride. 

The man to whom he was 
boasting about his family’s se- 
curity is twenty years older. He 
listened for a time in silence. 
Finally, he made a remark that 
cut deep: ‘You have shown ex- 
cellent judgment in investing 
in insurance for your family. 
Every man should. In case you 
die your wife and children will 
be taken care of.” 


““But suppose you live,’’ 
he said 

The younger man stopped short. 
The high tide of his enthusiasm 
ebbed. Yes, suppose he lived for 
forty years—from thirty to sev- 
enty. Must he spend all these 
years in preparing for his 
death? Must his surplus never 
be large enough to provide for 
anything except his life insur- 
ance premiums? Must there be 
no luxuries for him? No enjoy- 
ment of the sweets of success 
while he is still young? 


The question set him thinking 


fraction of what the average 
man invests in life insurance 
(in preparing for death) he can 
carry success insurance—the 
positive promise of larger earn- 
ing power, and the joy of suc- 
ceeding now while he can enjoy 
success to the utmost. And the 
greater his success the more in- 
surance is he able to carry. 
Does this seem like a large 
promise? It is backed by years 
of training men for rapid pro- 
motion in business—years dur- 
ing which new men have been 
enrolled in the Institute entirely 
upon the records (and in a large 
percentage of cases on the rec- 
ommendation) of men already 
enrolled. It is backed by the ex- 
perience and testimony of many 
thousands who have used the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute as 
a means of building estates 


which they, aswell as their ite 


families, may enjoy. 


Two things to remember 
There are two things to 
remember about the Alex- l 
ander Hamilton Institute: 


| Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business" 
which I may keep without 


) had to borrow the 
money to pay for it.” 
Why? The answer is 
simple mathematics. If 
you reach a large in- 
come at fif*v you have 
a certain number of 
highly paid years be- 
fore you. If you reach 
that same income at 
thirty-five you have 
fifteen additional 
highly paid years. 
Every year you lose 
‘in reaching that point 
costs you thousands of 
dollars. 

2. The training of the 
Institute costs noth- 
That is a literal fact. The 





ing. 
increase in your earning power 
while you are reading the In- 
stitute Course will more than 
offset your modest investment 
in its training. 


Send for the facts 


You are not asked to take these 
two facts on faith. All the Insti- 
tute asks is the privilege of send- 
ing you, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a 118-page booklet entitled 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 
Read it; judge for yourself 
whether this training can do for 
you what it has done for thou- 
sands of men like you. But don’t 
delay. You are preparing for 
your death by life insurance. 
What are you doing to prepare 
for life? 

Diack thes Coupron— 

aud mash — 


obligation. 

















along new lines. It should pro-_ 1. It can and does shorten | ee ih 
| Business 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; | Address... 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney. | 
Copyright, Alexander Hamilton Institute. Business 
Position.. 
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No Grinding LessNoie 


Whiz Gear Grease will follow the | 
Gears under the heaviest load, forming 
a filmy cushion between the metal parts 
that prevents grinding and noise. Its 
density is practically unaffected by heat 
or cold which means efficient gear lub- 
rication at all times. 


Make sure that you get @Asz Gear 
Grease next time. 
easier, run more quietly, and go further 
per gallon of gas. 


It's easy to buy - @Arz Products are 
sold by 74,892 dealers throughout the 
country. There are 98 @Asz Quality | | 
products to make cars look well and 
run well, 





Your car will start 


Ffandy Manual 


It tells in the simplest 
manner how to find 
motor troubles and fix 
them. Just say on a 
post card “Send your 
book 54." 


Send for-fhis 








THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Branches in 18 Principal Cities 














Serve and Save § 





| meant to put it! 


| —that is, to me. 


| played others before. 


“Why, what have you been up to?” 

“Do you know that woman wants me 
to elope with her?” 

There, it was out, and not as he had 
It should have been 
dangled a bit until Cecilia saw how desir- 
able he was. Instead, he had blurted it 
out like the subject of a nightmare. 

“Who wants to?” 

“Alice. And if she does, I'll never get 
old Crosby’s business, and it was practi- 
cally promised, and it will mean from 
five to ten thousand a year.” 

Cecilia sat up. “You don’t mean it, 
darling! Why, we can have a place of 
our own soon. And a flivver. And I do 
want to try peach-trees. Aren’t you a 
wonder!” 

That was what he had been hungering 
for. He got up out of bed and sat on 
the side of hers, drinking in her praises 
and her plans. Peach-trees—a car of 
their own—not a flivver. 





| 


ee 


fortunately has one fatal fault—pride. 
Her pride would not permit her to ask 
my assistance as a friend. She disdained 
to do that. She preferred to make a 
bargain with me.” 

“And that bargain was?” said Captain 
Daingerfield. 

“Her own words were: ‘Save my fa- 
ther, and I shall be yours whenever you 
call me to you.’ There were certain 
other little details that were rather rough 
But that is how Mrs. 
Kilblaine now finds herself in the present 
situation. And now you have it.” 


[PRAWING back a little in his chair, 
Haggerty awaited the next move. 
“So I am to understand that you put 


| all the responsibility on Mrs. Kilblaine?”’ 


said Captain Daingerfield with a note of 


| scorn in his voice. 


“And where would you put it?” 
“Haggerty, you rather surprise me.” 
“In what way?” 

“I thought you were a better sport.” 
“T don’t get that.” 


“I don’t imagine,” said Captain Dain- 


| gerfield, looking him in the eye, “that 
| you've lived the life of a monk?” 


“T'll concede that.” 

“You've played this game as you've 
It’s a game that 
has its own rules, and you have to take 
the consequences. I don’t quite see you 
in the role of the innocent victim. 
Doesn’t quite fit your character. What 
I see is that you met your match for 
once. But I didn’t expect you to cry out. 
When you've lost, you grin and bear it.” 

“But I haven’t lost, Captain,” Hag- 
gerty answered pleasantly. 

I beg your pardon, sir; you have 
lost,” retorted Daingerfield. 

As he said this, the look which accom- 
panied the studied calm of his words was 
full of a flaming menace. 

“Before we take that up, let me cor- 
rect you,” replied Haggerty. “You have 
completely missed the point. I did not 
give you this explanation to complain or, 
as you express it, to cry out. As you say, 
it’s a game that makes its own rules. No, 
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“But,” he said, “what about Alice?” 
And he told her more of his prospective 
elopement. : 

“You really ought to look after me 
better. She might have run off with me,” 
he ended. 

Cecilia laughed. 

“IT knew you were safe. I saw you 
lunching with her one day, and she was 
after you too hard, old dear. I knew 
she’d tire you out. Are you tired?” 

He admitted it. “Horribly. But what 
shall I do?” 

“Oh,” said his wife, “you just write 
her a nice note in the morning and say 
you've changed your mind or that your 
plans wont admit—nice legal phrases. 
And we’ll go away for a little cheap trip, 
shall we?” 

In the darkness she let herself smile. 
“Poor Alice!” she finished. 

And at that moment pity discovered a 
relative long lost. A sense of humor! 








Captain, what I wished to make evident 
to you, is this: that Mrs. Kilblaine from 
the beginning has acted with me as only 
a woman could who loved deeply and 
honestly.” 

“Honestly?” 

“Ves, that’s the word. For if after 
hearing what I have told you, you are 
unwilling to admit that Mrs. Kilblaine 
was in love with me, you pass a much 
severer judgment on her than I have ever 
been willing to make. Well, sir, which is 
it?” 

For a moment Captain Daingerfield 
made no reply. He sat there drumming 
on the table with his fingers, plainly at a 
loss. 

“You are right,” he said at length. 
“Mrs. Kilblaine could only act honorably. 
For a certain period, she must have been 
in love with you.” 

“Good—we are seeing light! I am los- 
ing a little of my glamour as a villain.” 

“Tf I admit that,” said Captain Dain- 
gerfield, frowning, “that is no proof that 
she did not have the right to change her 
mind at any moment, for good and suf- 
ficient reasons.” 

“Tl be as frank.with you,” responded 
Haggerty, nodding his head. “Just at 
present she is convinced she hates the 
sight of me. Why? Because I have 
played her game and been too strong for 
her. It is her pride alone that is suffer- 
ing, but that pride is blinding her to 
what she really feels.” 

“I can concede all this, but I will not 
concede that you can interfere in her 
right to take any action for any reason 
whatsoever.” 

“I’m sorry, for that is just what I in- 
tend to do. You see, Mrs. Kilblaine 
doesn’t happen to be free.” He said it 
quietly, with a challenging smile. 

“You intend to hold her to her bar- 
gain?” said Captain Daingerfield with an 
ominous restraint. 

“T don’t want to. Naturally, of course, 
only as an extreme expedient. There 
is, however, one eventuality that might 
force me to—if she should be mad enough 
to carry out her threat to marry you!” 


> 
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CLOSED CAR COMFORT 


Equipped with a heater of exceptional 
capacity, and with doors and windows snugly 
weather-stripped, the Business Sedan is invit- 
ingly warm on the coldest days. 





You discover, too, that the seat-backs are 
perfectly tilted for maximum ease; that the 
seats themselves are generously deep and 
upholstered in blue Spanish leather of the 
finest quality. 


These impressions of interior comfort are fur- 
ther emphasized when the car gets under way, 
and you experience the admirable balance and 
buoyancy of the new spring suspension. 


The price of the Business Sedan is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 


Dovpse BROTHERS 
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Masters Men! 
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Head-Shapes And Be 
WOVE comeg Men, 





Every head-shape tells a story—a story of 
abilities and disabilities, likes and dislikes, 
strengths and weaknesses; and if you can read 
that story and apply the lesson in your busi- 
ness, professional and social life you will have 
such a tremendous advantage over your fellows 
that you will be a veritable master of men. 


Look at These Heads 


These heads typify a few of those 
whom you meet in the every-day 
life, and each one illustrates an im- 
portant strength and a particular 
weakness. Can you identify those 
characteristics? If not, then we 
suggest that it is to your best in- 
terest to be able to do so, for your 
success in life depends upon that 
qualification. 


Those People Will Either 
Like You or Fight You 


Each of the types illustrated here 
will either like you or fight you— 
according to the way in which you 
handle them. If you handle them 
rightly you can control them, but 
if you handle them wrongly you 
will come to grief. 

These are things which are of 
vital interest to you, whether man 
or woman, for they solve the real 
secret of the power of one person- 
ality over another. 











Leaders and Leaners 


The world is composed of leaders 
and leaners, drivers and pullers, 
fighters and peace-lovers, workers 
and dreamers, thinkers and doers, 
all of which types can be recog- 
nized at a glance. And if you are 
able to identify them when you 
meet them, and know how to treat 
them when you have to deal with 
them, you will be a master of men. On the 
other hand, if you are not qualified in that 
respect, they may possibly master you. 


‘Masters of Men’’ 
A Wonderful FREE Booklet 


We would like to tell you more 
about this fascinating story of head- 
shapes, what they indicate and how 
to read them. We have 
prepared an_ illuminat- 
ing booklet on the sub- 
ject, which we are dis- 
tributing free. It is 
called “Masters of 
Send us your name and ad- 








Men.” 
dress and we will send you a com- 





plimentary copy. There is no obli- 
gation of any sort whatever. Simply sign the 


coupon and mail it. 
PERSONALITY 


AN shar ~ Yo 
c@\\\ 


P. O. Drawer 637 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
PERSONALITY PUBLISHING CO., JRB 
P. O. Drawer 637, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me a complimentary 
copy of the booklet, ““Masters of Men,” which 
you are distributing free. 


Name...... 
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| “By God, Haggerty, that’s too much!” 

Daingerfield sprang up and stood over 
|his rival, on the point of hurling himself 
at him. 

“Sit down, sit down, Captain. Don’t 
ask me questions if you don’t want an- 
swers. Don’t forget that I control the 
situation and that I don’t relinquish what 
I hold. Yes, I have a weapon I intend 
to use, and use it to prevent a woman 
who loves me from throwing her life 
away, in a moment when she is incapable 
of a calm judgment.” 

“Do you know what you are driving 
me to?” As Daingerfield spoke, he folded 
his arms and dug his fingers into his 
| flesh to control his rage. 
| “Something melodramatic, probably.” 
| “YT shall ask Mrs. Kilblaine to marry me 
tonight; and then—” 
| “And then if I interfere,” interrupted 
Haggerty quickly, “you will kill me. Now, 
that would be a pity. You probably don’t 
get that. It would be a pity, because my 
life is a big, constructive one, and yours 
is one that doesn’t count, except to your- 
self, of course. But you wont do tkat, 
,Captain; and Ill tell you why.” 
| “Well?” 

“If anything like that should occur, my 
secretary would publish a little memo- 
randum I shall leave. I might not send 
you to the chair—we are sentimentalists; 
but Mrs. Kilblaine’s reputation—” 

“No one would believe—” 

“Excuse me; everyone would believe 
just one thing, the only thing that would 
|lead a man like yourself to do murder. 
| Everyone, Captain Daingerfield, will be- 
lieve, and you know it, just what you 
still believe yourself—that Mrs. Kilblaine 
has been my mistress.” 


CATA DAINGERFIELD dropped 
back into his seat and remained star- 
|ing at him. 
| “That's better,” said Haggerty grimly. 
| “Now, since we're through with heroics, 
let’s take our bearings again. I am a 
|rather obstinate man—primitive, if you 
wish. I am not of your social traditions, 
and I am not at all bound by your social 
formulas. I have acted under great prov- 
ocation, with a great deal of generosity. 

But on one point my mind is made up: 
| Mrs. Kilblaine really loves me, and I am 
|going to make her recognize it. It may 
|take a month; it may take a year. But 
| meanwhile, unless she marries me, she is 
/not going to marry anyone else. What are 
|you going to do about it? Oh,” he 
jadded quickly at a look in his rival’s 
eyes, “I know what you'd like to do. 
But practically and sensibly—what are 
you going to do?” 
| Captain Daingerfield rose, and turning 
|his back, began to measure off the rug. 
| Haggerty brought forth another cigar. 

Minutes passed, and still Daingerfield 
continued his slow and thoughtful pacing. 
At last he turned, and coming to the 
table, reseated himself. He spoke with 
a calm courtesy now. 

“Haggerty, you are right. The only 
question is: which of us does she love— 
| that is, well enough to justify a mar- 
riage?” 

“I’m glad you see it, Captain,” said 
Haggerty, meeting his look with one of 
equal candor. “We are back, as I told 
you, to where we started.” 
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“Exactly! Haggerty, I have always 
liked you. In fact, I’ve rather stood up 
for you on one or two occasions.” 

“Thank you. But don’t try to appeal 
to my better nature,” said Haggerty, 
smiling. “I haven’t any.” 

“On the contrary, you have. You see, 
I believe absolutely what you've told me. 
I am certain that you have never exer- 
cised any right over Mrs. Kilblaine, and 
I know that you genuinely love her.” 

“And so?” 

“And so it is only a question how long 
it is going to take Mrs. Kilblaine to con- 
vince you she does not love you.” 

“On the contrary, Captain.” 

“On the contrary. On one point I am 
sure. I haven’t misunderstood you: un- 
less Mrs. Kilblaine should attempt to 
marry me or some one else, you have not 
the slightest intention of exercising your 
rights under her bargain?” 

“So long as Mrs. Kilblaine remains un- 
married, that is perfectly true.” 

“It, then, is simply a question of time. 
If at the end of, let’s say, one year, Mrs. 
Kilblaine remains fixed in her determina- 
tion not to marry you, are you willing to 
receive that as sufficient proof that she 
does not care for you and restore her 
freedom?” 

“I have conceded a great deal already,” 
said Haggerty, frowning. “At the end 
of one year, ask me the same question, 
and—”’ 

He broke off, turning from this thought 
to another, which presently expressed it- 
self in a sudden irritation. “One year, 
one year! That’s entirely too long a 
time to wait, for me, and again, it may be 
entirely too short a time for her.” He 
seized the ‘cartridges in his hand like so 
many jack-stones, shaking them nervously 
as he stared at the table. One of them, 
escaping, rolled toward the floor. He 
caught it before it had slipped from the 
table, and absent-mindedly reached for 
his revolver to replace them. 

“Now that we are on amicable terms,’ 
he said, breaking the weapon and insert- 
ing the cartridges, “we can dispense with 
these.” All at once his glance lighted up. 
He put down the revolver on the table, 
and sprang up with an exclamation. 

“By Jove! Why not?” 


, 


E took a turn and remained a mo- 

ment staring at the Picci doors; 
then, turning, he approached Captain 
Daingerfield, who was waiting in mysti- 
fication. 

“Captain, I think I have an expedient. 
You want to know, and I want to know, 
what’s really in the bottom of the heart 
of this woman. I believe I’ve got the 
means at hand.” He pointed to the re- 
volver and sat down, with an excitement 
that showed in a rush of words. 

“You see those doors at the back? 
They came from the Picci palace—rather 
curious doors; I happen to know some- 
thing of their history—told it to Mrs. 
Kilblaine once. There’s a cut—a nasty, 
ugly gash on them where a murder was 
once committed. Bartolomeo Picci sus- 
pected his wife of being in love with an- 
other man and accused her of it. She 


denied it, faced him, laughed it down. 
With true medieval deviltry, he trapped 
her lover, murdered him and nailed his 
body to these doors where she would find 
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The NewESSEX 


A SIX 


Built by Hudson under Hudson Patents 





A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


Essex closed car comforts now cost *170 less than ever before. 
Also with this lower price you get an even more attractive Coach 
body and a six cylinder motor built on the principle of the 
famous Hudson Super-Six. 


It continues Essex qualities of economy and reliability, known 
to 135,000 owners. It adds a smoothness of performance which 
heretofore was exclusively Hudson’s. Both cars are alike in 
all details that count for long satisfactory service at small 
operating cost. 


You will like the new Essex in the nimble ease of its operation. 
Gears shift quietly. Steering is like guiding a bicycle, and care 
of the car calls for little more than keeping it lubricated. That, 
for the most part, is done with an oil can. 


The chassis design lowers the center of gravity, giving greater 
comfort and safety, at all speeds, on all roads. You will be inter- 
ested in seeing how this is accomplished. 


Greater fuel economy is obtained. The car is lighter, longer 
and roomier. You will agree that from the standpoint of 
appearance, delightful performance, cost and reliability, the new 
Essex provides ideal transportation.” 


“The 
Coach 


°975 


Touring Model - #850 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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AMERIC 


An ideal sea trip- 


HE great U. S. Govern- 

ment ships of the Mun- 
son Line take you directly 
tothemostinterestingplaces 
in South America. If you 
wish to explore further you 
will find throughout the 
chief South American coun- 
tries complete modern rail- 
way systems many of which 
are electrified and with a 
gaugebroader thanour own. 
Hotel accommodations are 
equalled only in the United 
States. English is spoken 
in all railway stations and 
hotels. 


Investigate American 


Ships First 


If you are considering a 
trip to South America, send 
the information blank 
below today for the large 
illustrated booklet on South 
America and ship accom- 
modations. Clip the coupon 
now—without obligation. 


Munson §.S.Lines 
67 Wall Street, New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Sailings 
Western World Jan. 19 
Southern Cross Feb. 2 
American Legion Feb. 16 
Pan America Mar. 1 


Pe cert 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk 1791 Washington, D. C. 


Please send the U. S. Government Booklet giv- 
ing travel facts. I am considering a trip to South 
America 0, to Europe 0, to the Orient from 
San Francisco 0, to the Orient from Seattle 0. 





Address ..... 


Town.. S:ate 
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it when she stole out from her room to 
meet him. The shock caught her unpre- 
pared; she cried out her lover's name, 
and her secret was disclosed.” 

He stopped, drew back, and continued: 

“That gave me an idea—this revolver 
another. A shock—a sudden, unexpected, 
even a dreaded shock, may reveal to us 
what we want to know—to all three of 
us. Now, what is the situation? At the 
present moment, Mrs. Kilblaine has been 
waiting in the other room, minute by 
minute expecting something to happen. 
Unless I miss my guess, she is frightened 
to death at what may happen. She 
knows you, and she knows my temper. 
She acted impulsively, but now she is 
dreading what may be the consequences. 
Big men, human men, in our position, 
sometimes see red—” 

“T think I see your plan.” 

“My plan is to fire one shot and abide 
by the result, if that result is clear to 
each of us.” 

‘How can it—” 

“I mean,” said Haggerty impatiently, 
“that if on hearing that shot, Mrs. Kil- 
blaine believes one of us has been killed, 
she will cry out the name of the man 
she really loves.” 

“Yes, probably, yes,” said Daingerfield 
slowly. “I believe you are right. But 
will you abide by the test also?” 

“Tf Mrs. Kilblaine calls out your name, 
I shall be convinced—yes.” 

“Of course, then, there is nothing for 
me to do but to agree,” said Daingerfield. 

“Agreed on both sides, then.” 

Haggerty spoke quietly, in a matter-of- 
fact tone. He took a cartridge and ex- 
tracted the bullet with his knife, and 
wadded the shell with a piece of his 
handkerchief. Then inserting it in the 
chamber, he signaled to Daingerfield to 
follow him. When they stood side by 
side, just back of the Picci doors, he 
nodded amicably and pulled the trigger. 
The explosion followed. Side by side they 
stood there, waiting. 





Chapter Sixteen. 


OR a moment after the shot had re- 

sounded through the house, the two 
men stood erect and listening. They 
heard Mr. Majendie’s voice cry out: 

“Good God!” 

Then again nothing. 

But a few seconds intervened, but to 
the two awaiting the turn of Fate, it 
seemed horribly, unnaturally endless... . . 
Then came Rita’s voice in a cry of agony! 
The next moment she had flung open the 
doors; and heedless of all else in the 
world but the horror in her soul, she 
threw herself into the arms of Haggerty. 
He caught her strongly to him, and she 
lay against his heart, quivering, fright- 
ened, calling him hysterically by name. 
Behind her Mr. Majendie appeared, 
startled, uncomprehending, trymg_ to 
pierce the mystery of the scene. 

“Well, Captain, convinced?” 

“Quite.” 

Captain Daingerfield drew himself up, 
and like the good soldier he was, raised his 
hand in salute to the victor. Then he 
turned and left the room. 

“My apologies to you, Mr. Majendie,” 
said Haggerty. “I think you can guess the 
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situation now. If I may-suggest,.it. would 
be just as well to reassure the servants. 
Accident—no one hurt—and Id like to be 
alone a moment with your daughter.” 

So swift and weakening had been the 
moment of terror through which she had 
passed, that Mrs. Kilblaine remained still 
unresisting, in a state of collapse, scarcely 
hearing what was said. Now with an ef- 
fort she raised her head and met his eyes, 
close and looking down into hers. 

“You are not hurt?” she said faintly. 

. “Not in the least.” 

Her fingers ran over his shoulders and 
passed rapidly over his head as though 
seeking the evidence of their senses, while 
still in a daze her eyes continued staring 
at him. 

“T thought—” 

“Forgive me,” he said gently. “It was 
a cruel test. I had to do it.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, be- 
wildered. Then her brain cleared. She 
drew herself away, arms braced against 
him. 

“Oh, a trick!” she cried furiously. 

“No, Rita,” he said solemnly, “a test. 
The only way to keep ycu from making a 
tragedy of three lives,-the only way to 
show you what you really felt.” 

“Let me go!” 

With a strength born of her anger, she 
wrenched herself free. But the next mo- 
ment he was at her side, catching her up 
again in his arms. 

“No, never! Never again!” he cried, 
bringing her to him. “What have you 
got against me? That I fought for yeu 
as others fought me? That I have dared 
to show you your own heart? For you 
love me. You know it now, and I know 
it! No matter what your pride cries out 
to you—your heart has answered! You 
love me!” 

“No, no! I wont be taken like this!” 
she cried, twisting in his arms in a fruit- 
less attempt. “Always compelling me— 
always battering me down!” 

“Always! Relentlessly. For your hap- 
piness and mine!” 

Her arms were still braced against his 
breast; she drew back her head, proudly 
and defiantly. 

“Dan, you can’t win me like this!” she 
cried. 

“Rita,” he said with a sudden change 
to sternness, “I warn you now—once and 
for all. It must be yes, now, or I go out 
of this room; and if I go, it is final.” 

She knew by his voice that he would 
do it. It was surrender or the end. For 
one breathless moment everything swirled 
around her. Then, beaten, she resorted 
to a Sudden yielding weakness. 

“But Dan, don’t you understand, don’t 
you see I want to be free to choose,” she 
said tearfully. “Wont you give me that 
right ?” 

“Not for one second, not in a million 
years!” 

“Oh, you are too strong!” she said with 
a half sigh. Her arms relaxed, and her 
body in a soft surrender. allowed itself 
to be drawn up to his. She smiled, and 
her arms closed over his shoulders. “Too 
strong,” she repeated in a _ whisper. 
“Thank God!” 


In anearly issue, Owen Johnson will 

follow this remarkable novel by the 

first of an equally powerful group 
of short stories. 
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HE found her at last! 


She was sitting in the 
garden— just where 
she belonged. 

She quickly raised 
her little mask up to her 
eyes as he approached. 

“Oh, never mind, 
Fair Stranger—I know 
who you are. You are 
@ rose disguised as a 
Beautiful Lady.” 





Protecting your skin 
with powder and rouge 


By MMe. JEANNETTE 


OH, you lucky women of today who know—or can learn— 
the pleasant roads to Beauty through fragrant avenues of 
cosmetics that help and do not harm! It is a proven fact 
that good cosmetics actually benefit the skin. 





A pure, harmless vanishing cream, 
powder, or rouge, such as 
Pompeian, performs a distinctly 
beneficial service to the skin, in 
addition to its beautifying effect. 

This service is that of protec- 
tion. Creams, powders, and rouges 
all put a soft, gossamer film over 
the delicate surface of the skin 
that guards it from sun and wind, 
dust and dirt. 

Again, the lip stick tends to 
protect the lips from chapping, 
roughening, and cracking. Itkeeps 
them soft and mobile. 

Pompeian Day Cream (vanish- 
ing), Pompeian Beauty Powder, 
Pompeian Bloom (the rouge), 
and Pompeian Lip Stick, like all 
Pompeian Preparations, are abso- 
lutely pure and harmless. They 
are formulated with a care as great 
as though they were intended for 
medicinal uses and in a laboratory 
always scrupulously clean. 


Coupled with their purity will 
be found the other desired qual- 
ities of cosmetics—naturalness of 
effect, high adhering property, 
attractiveness of perfume. 

Do not overlook the impor- 
tance of the Day Cream in achiev- 
ing the most successful effects 
from the use of other Pompeian 
“Instant Beauty” Preparations. 
This cream provides a foundation 
for powder and rouge that makes 
them goon moresmoothly, adhere 
much better, and blend with each 
other more perfectly than when 
they are used without it. 


Vv 
‘“Don’tEnvy Beauty—UsePompeian”’ 


DAY CREAM (vanishing) 60¢ perjar 
BEAUTY POWDER 60c per box 
BLOOM (the rouge) 60¢ per box 


Lip STICK 25¢ each 
FRAGRANCE 25¢ a can 
NIGHT CREAM 60c per jar 


ry 
cold cream 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Made in Canada 
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Get 1924 
Pompeian Panel and 
Four Samples 
For Ten Cents 
The newest Pompeian 
art panel, done in pas- 
tel by a famous artist, 
and reproduced inrich 
colors, Size 28 x 74 in. 

For 10 cents we will 
send you all of these: 
The 1924 Beauty 
Panel, ** Honeymoon- 
ing in the Alps,”* and 
samplesof DayCream, 
Beauty Powder, 
Bloom and Night 
Cream, Tear off the 

coupon now. 
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© 1923, The Pompeian Co, 
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IS YOUR SKIN 
A GRATEFUL SKIN? 


There is an intriguing loveliness 
about a clear skin. 

Rose-petal enchantments of the 
skin are much more possible to 
attain than the average woman 
realizes. 

Pompeian Night Cream is a 
necessity to this cultivation of a 
lovelyskin. Itis a remarkablecleans- 
ing cream, and at the same time it 
has properties that make it healing 
and softening to the skin. 


A Cleansing Cream 
A dirty skin does not always de- 
clare its uncleanliness by an im- 
mediate appearance of being dirty. 

Pompeian Night Cream is su- 
premely effective as a cleanser. It 
is pure, and scientifically com- 
pounded, and effectively accom- 
plishes its work in cleaning the 
skin, 

Just before retiring, and while 
your skin is still warm from the 
pleasant exercise of your bath, 
apply the Night Cream to your 
face and neck and shoulders. Use 
your finger tips for the application 
of the cream, rubbing it in swift 
little circular movements. This 
will loosen the dirt and release the 
closed pores to healthy activity. 
Wipe off with a soft, clean cloth. 

A Softening Cream 

The continued use of soap and 
water will make the average skin 
very harsh, and this harshness en- 
courages wrinkles and other skin- 
unsightliness. Pompeian Night 
Cream counteracts this tendency 
and softens with its healing 
qualities. 

If your skin is very dry it will 
be helpful for you to use this 
cream every morning and night 
regularly. But if your skin is oily 
it will be sufficient to give it a 
thorough cream bath at night only, 
following it with a quick ice rub. 


Tons fora 


Specialiste en Beaute 
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TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 





POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose toc (a dime preferred) for 


1924 Pompeian Art Panel, ““Honeymooning inthe 
Alps,”’ and the four samples named in offer. 


Name 





Address. 





City __ sll deletion State 


W hat shade of face powder wanted? —_ — 





























Exeuisire MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 
wrapped in pure tin 
foil. 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 


If your dealer cannot supp!y you, send * 
$1.00 for a pound box, 











Delicious as 


ysind 


ChocolateBuds 








- O. Wusur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa . 
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private police. of the railroads and the 
city detectives. When five days had 
passed and the police had no leads to 
satisfy the insistent reporters, papers 
which had been friendly to the adminis- 
tration began to chafe, as those which 
had opposed it began to insinuate incom- 
petence in the Police Department. 

Reporters working independent of the 
City Hall were scattered to the chase, 
and their desire to discredit the detectives 
and each other in the second week began 
to show itself in their work. After every 
detail of the story was exhausted, from 
the wife of the murderer in the little 
suburban cottage among her five small 
children, to Gage’s record in the village 
where he grew up, the papers fell back 
on speculation dealing with successful dis- 
appearances. 

And during it all Fitz covered the story 
for the Dispatch in constant fear that 
the police or the reporters would run 
Gage down. He would lie awake for end- 
less hours reconstructing the crime and 
the escape, eliminating this and that pos- 
sibility, and planning leads, to follow the 
next day; that was the perfectly trained 
news-man at work in him. Then, with 
sudden, acute pain, he would recall how 
Val had looked at him at his dismissal, 
and scatter the plans before the winds 
of his mind. 

The fact was, Fitz didn’t want to find 
Gage. He wanted one of Val’s men to 
do it. 

Yet every day he would write a 
column or more and drop it into the 
wire basket on Kenworthy’s desk; and 
every week he was taking his forty-five 
dollars. It was the first time he had 
ever worked when his heart was not in 
it, the first time he had ever cheated 
with his mind. 


ENWORTHY was not a fool. He 

knew something was wrong. He 
could not analyze it, and his bafflement 
and his impatience to get a result made 
him ill-tempered. So he began to prod 
Fitz, who represented what he himself 
could never be, who did the things he 
himself could never do. 

“I wish we could get more facts and 
less literature into the paper,” he ob- 
served one day as Fitz came up to the 
desk. Another time he said: “You 
probably could rewrite the story of the 
Creation and improve it.” 

Toward the end of the second week he 
remarked, as Fitz was starting out: “It’s 
about time you began to make good.” 

The fact that the circulation of the 
Dispatch, with Fitz writing the Gage 
story, had leaped ahead, did not sug- 
gest to him that people were liking what 
they found in the paper. 

“The public wants facts; give it facts; 
pack them into the stories. A news- 
paper shop is no place for an author,” he 
said. 

That afternoon Fitz bumped into Val 
in Vogel’s. He was about to turn away 
and drift out, but Val took his arm and 
gripped his hand. The smile in his eyes 
was warm and genuine. 


STUFF 








“Great work you're doing for Ken- 
worthy, old boy,” he said. Then he 
added softly: “I hope you manage to 
stay on the wagon up there. The whole 
town is talking about your stories.” 

All afternoon Val’s words, his friendly 
clasp and his smile had stayed with 
Fitz. He had heard Val was slipping. 
His best men gone, beaten at every angle 
of the Gage story and the other news 
that always overwhelms a staff when one 
great and startling occurrence absorbs its 
attention, Val, the gossips had it, was 
losing his power. It was being whispered 
around town that Henderson was looking 
for a city editor. Martin, of the News, 
had said to Fitz: “I hear old Val’s about 
through; you might be glad you got out.” 

“T didn’t get out; he fired me,” Fitz 
had answered abruptly. 

After the meeting in Vogel’s, he knew 
he couldn’t stay on to the end. Around 
police and detective headquarters was an 
atmosphere that told him instinctively 
something was about to break. Out of 
the years that lay behind him in many 
cities, something spoke to him. It told 
him that the nets were closing on the 
fugitive. He knew from the tone of 
Rooney, captain of detectives, that when 
the net was drawn in he would be in on 
it. He also knew that young Giles, of 
the Ray, would not. Giles was being 
left out. Nothing had been said. 
Rooney was simply pointing the big 
story for Fitz. Out of the desire that 
would not down, Fitz did not want to be 
the man to write of the Gage capture as 
an exclusive story for the Dispatch. He 
knew it meant putting a period to Val’s 
career on the Ray. Henderson would 
never stand being beaten on the climax 
of the city’s biggest sensation. 

Gathering up the sheets of typewritten 
paper, he walked over to where Ken- 
worthy sat glowering at the early edition. 

“I’m through,” he said quietly. 

The other sat back in his chair, his 
cigar clenched between his teeth. 

“Well,” he said at last, “you just beat 
me to it. I was getting ready to give 
you two weeks’ notice. You're a luxury 
the paper can’t afford.” 

Fitz lighted a cigarette. 

“Tl save it something, then,” he re- 
plied calmly. “I wont take the notice. 
Give me an order on the cashier, and 
I'll quit now.” 


‘THAT night, in his little furnished 

room on one of those no-longer-de- 
sirable streets of the North Side, Fitz 
arranged his few possessions, preparatory 
to the next move. In his worn steamer 
trunk, recovered finally from his Phila- 
delphia landlady, he placed his few gar- 
ments. A coat enfolded a frayed an- 
thology of poetry which, if opened, 
would have disclosed on its flyleaf the 
line, “Thomas Fitzpatrick, 09,” revealing 
itself a textbook of a college from which 
he had not been graduated. Other small 
personal belongings went with it—Keats’ 
“St. Agnes Eve,” a framed photograph 
of a girl. 


These things went on top. Beneath 
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Did he have a right to suspect her? 


UNBAR was in a terrible state of mind. He was worried 


sick about his wife. He was madly in love with her and 

she had been acting very strangely during the past several months. 

The thing that troubled him most was that she now responded 

very reluctantly to his affectionate advances. She wouldn’t 

even let him kiss her. The whole state of affairs was driving 

him mad. He suspected everything. And, yet, he alone was to 
blame. 

* * * 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, yourself, 
rarely know when you have it. And not only closest friends but wives and hus- 
bands dodge this one subject. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth was 
and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as 
a breath deodorant. 


It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by really removing the old one. 
The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe.and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. Tt has dozens 
of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such for a half a 
century. Read the interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. 
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Crowds fill the air with 

. s gers. The city’s dust by 
irritating the throat, causes 
them to develop. This is 
the beginning of most in- 
fections. 





Epidemics 
—safeguard the throat 


When epidemics are raging, or when 
colds and sore throats are going the 
rounds, do you take steps to protect 
yourself against infection? 

At these times your bodily resist- 
ances, which ordinarily protect you 
against disease, are likely to break 
down. They should then have help 
to enable them to throw off the mil- 
lions of germs that you draw into your 
mouth and throat with every breath 
you take. 


The soft, warm membranes of the 
throat form an ideal culture-bed for 
germs. Formamint tablets kill germs 
right here—at the port of entry. When 
dissolved slowly in the mouth they liber- 
ate a powerful yet harmless germicide, 
which, combining with the mouth 
fluids, penetrates to every fold and 
crevice in which germs can lodge and 
destroys them at the start. 

Unlike any other form of throat 
prophylaxis, Formamint protects you 
at the very moment when infection is 
most likely to occur. Whenever your 
bodily resistances are low, in crowds, 
or when you must come into close con- 
tact with people with colds or sore 
throats—you can carry Formamint 
with you. You will enjoy its refreshing 
taste. Get a bottle today. All drvg- 
gists have it. 


To avoid infec- 


a co 
es formamint 
gett ff CERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 
=| 
tion, when tired 


im ~m, OF run down or 


« when the throat 
is raw, dissolve a Formamint tablet in 
the mouth every one or two hours. 


On receipt of four cents for postage, 
we will send you a pocket-case contain- 
ing five Formamint Tablets. Address 
Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. B3, 113 
West 18th St., New York City. 









lay what had not been disturbed during 
the roamings of the last years. He had 
lost the power of being able to face what 
lay there—the beginnings of those writ- 
ings he had always intended to take up 
again some day. 

He dropped the lid, snapped the clasps 
and sat down on the trunk. This, he 
knew, was the end of the street. To- 
morrow, next week, another furnished 
room, another bleary and suspicious land- 
lady, another town, another paper, an- 
other start. No good-bys were neces- 
sary, none expected. His kind simply 
disappeared. In his pocket were a few 
dollars, enough for fare somewhere in a 
day-coach. Vaguely, the West was in 
his mind—a smaller town, perhaps, this 
time. He might find a place where he 
could combine a sort of journalism with 
leisure in which to write. And with that 
he fell to thinking of Val. He sat there 
until everything beyond the dirty pane 
was black. Sometime later the landlady 
put her head in at the door and peeped 
at him, but he did not move. Finally, 
however, he rose, calculated the time 
from the quality of the downtown lights 
across the river, and slipped on his coat. 
On a scrap of copy paper he found in his 
pocket he penciled a note to the landlady 
about the trunk. This he pinned to the 
pillow with a couple of bills, took one 
look around the mean room, and passed 
out into the night. 


No knowing where he went, in the 
darkness and wet, he soon lost him- 
self in the maze of low, ancient streets 
that belted the river, walking on. It was 
not far from dawn when he came to rest, 
his feet finally guided by habit. 

He was sitting, he discovered, at a lit- 
tle table in the back room of a saloon 
on River Street. Before him was the 
glass of beer that permitted his indefinite 
refuge. In his pocket were still a few 
dollars. In his mind was the picture 
that he had come to loathe and fear, a 
picture of himself: better than many but 
not quite good enough; admittedly bril- 
liant, but desperately brittle in the es- 
sential quality of endurance; capable of 
commanding the prizes of his craft ex- 
cept for the inevitable tendency to break 
at the determining moment. 

He had lost his chance in another 
town, and his list of towns was dimin- 
ished. He was known unfavorably to 
too many city editors, up and down the 
country. 

Fitz regarded the  stupefied figure 
stretched on the wooden bench against 
the farther wall, a figure of complete 
failure, sodden in surrender to life. Be- 
tween him and that figure, he recognized, 
was no essential difference. It groaned, 
moved unhappily and disclosed a face, 
unshaven, hollow-eyed, defeated. 

Fitz studied that face in the bad light 
and sipped his beer. This, he saw, was 
his kinsman in the world, one who had 
traveled a little farther; that was all. 
As the parallel struck him in full impact, 
Fitz started up, feeling an immediate 
compulsion to be off and away. 

Just then a hand dropped beside the 
bench, a hand mutilated in some ancient 
brawl or accident; and as the reporter 
traced its outline, his own hand trembled 
and his heart gave a leap. He caught 
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the edge of the table to steady himself. 
Under control for the moment, his eye 
fixed on that deformed hand, Fitz groped 
automatically for a cigarette-paper. What 
his fingers found and brought out was 
not a cigarette-paper but a little soiled 
newspaper clipping, the story he had res- 
cued from the floor in Goettmann’s that 
day. He looked down at it, smoothing it 
between his fingers. Then he sat back 
in his chair and closed his eyes. 


Or the news-room of the Ray, along 
a narrow, dark corridor, are the lairs 
of the higher-ups—editorial writers, dra- 
matic and book reviewers, financial edi- 
tors. The first of them is the private 
office of Henderson, the managing editor. 
Along that narrow hall, in the darkness 
of five o’clock, somehow, in some way 
pushed, pulled and carried up five flights, 
came, as in a bad dream, the crumpled, 
stained wreck that was Sanford Gage. 
His prodding, urging, softly pleading 
guide was Fitz. They had crossed the 
town, past many patrolmen; it had been 
a devil’s journey. 

Kicking open Henderson’s door, Fitz 
steered his weary, beaten derelict to the 
leather couch that he had once registered 
on his mind as in Henderson’s office, 
and upsetting him there, let him sink 
into that oblivion for which he had been 
pleading. Snapping on a light, Fitz 
studied the fugitive, calculating his con- 
dition. Then he darkened the room, 
drew down the shades and went out, re- 
leasing the spring lock behind him. 

Straight to the news-room he went, 
switching on the green-shaded light that 
hung above his one-time desk. Without 
hesitation he sat down at the familiar 
typewriter and began to write. As the 
hands on the clock circled the numerals, 
he wrote on and on, removing the sheets 
automatically and piling them on the 
desk beside the machine. 

When he reached the end, he bent 
over the many sheets with the stub of a 
pencil, correcting small errors, changing 
a word here and there. This done, he 
carried the pages across to the city desk 
and placed them carefully under a 
weight. Fitz stood there at Val’s desk, 
looking down at his work, and on his 
face was just a trace of a smile. He 
started to go; then, with his pencil, he 
wrote a line to Val and placed it with the 
story. 


Here is the Gage story complete. 
Gage is asleep in Henderson’s room. 
I think he’ll be quiet and peaceful 
at least until final edition time. 

Fitz 


He was halfway across the room when 
he stopped, thought a moment, and then 
went back. To the note he added a 
postscript : 

I hope you'll think this story is 
good stuf. 


Settling his coat around his shoulders 
and his hat into that angle that was pe- 
culiarly his, Fitz moved down the five 
flights and out into the dawn-gray street. 
Without hesitating, he walked rapidly 
away, along one of many streets that 
would bring him, eventually, to the 
freight-yards. And on his face was such 
a smile as nobody had seen there for 
years. 
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Do you dream? Why not discover the reason? 


Science at last has found the real 
meaning of dreams. Experiments 
at Harvard and elsewhere prove 
that we dream on/y when we are 
partly awake. The deeper we sink 
into the quiet slumber that re- 
stores tired bodies, weary brains, 
tense nerves, the less we dream. 


Cold, heat,noise or discomfort may 
start us dreaming, The lumpy mat- 
tress or sagging spring that holds 
us back from sleep’s dreamless 
levels, may follow and haunt us. 


Don’t let yourself dream such 
dreams. Correct the cause. Take 
time to study the bedding you use 
tonight. Then go to your furniture 
dealer’s and compare it with the 
Simmons mattresses and springs he 
offers in a wide range of styles at 
prices as low as quality bedding can 
be built of safe, clean, new materials. 


Think what sound sleep means to 
you. Then decide whether energy 
and success are notworth the cost 
of Simmons fine sleep equipment. 


The serene beauty of a great French perioa is 
brought into harmony with modern standards 


of comfort in this dignified bedchamber. Warm 
French gray walls, verging on lavender. Cur- 


tains of soft green damask, patterned in rose 
and blue. Bed covers of changeable taffeta, in 
lavender and blue. Carpet is Aubusson, as is 
also the tapestry seat and back of chair. Beds, 
dresser and table are units from a complete 
new suite of Simmons furniture, Louis XVI 
in design, finish reproducing three-tone walnut. 
For nine similar schemes of chamber decoration 
write for** Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons 
Company, 1347 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. In Canada, address Simmons Limited, 
goo St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


SIMMONS 


Beds: Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


LOOK FOR THE 





SIMMONS LABEL 
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Thackeray 
liked his pipe 


and said so 


—a great physical aid 
in conversation 


William Makepeace Thackeray must 


have felt more than friendly towards | 


smoking, for he wrote: 


“Honest men, with pipes or cigars in their 
mouths, have great physical advantages in 
conversation. . . The pipe draws wisdom 
from the lips of the philosopher and shuts 
up the mouths of the foolish.” 


Often you see two men sitting comfort- 
ably smoking their pipes in silence. They 
have no need for talk. The quiet puffing 
at their pipes is sufficient bond between 
them. Or you will see other men sit for 
hours in friendly discussion with pipes 
going all the time. 
to draw them out. 

And yet, for all its sociability, the pipe 
is a great solace to the man who finds 
himself all alone. As a real companion 
you have to travel far and wide to find 
anything to beat the pipe. 

You have any number of brands to 
choose from. No matter how hard you 


are to please, you can surely find the 
tobacco that suits your smoking tempera- 
ment. 


If you haven't 


tried Edgeworth, there 
is a fairly good chance 
that it is the tobacco 
you have always been 
hoping to find. 
Edgeworth has made 
thousands of friends in 
all parts of the coun- 
try, and each year it 
makes more and more 
new friends. 
: If you will send 
™) your name and 
address, Larus & 
BrotherCompany 
will be glad to 
send you free 














Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 

A few pipefuls should suggest to you 
whether or not you care to go farther 
along the Edgeworth trail. 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 42 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include the 
name and address of your regular tobacco 
dealer, your courtesy will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


Here the pipe seems | 





samples both of | 
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(Continued from page 76) 


THE LEOPARD’S CLAW | 





a 


_ seeing that you and her were planning to 
get married—” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Thought I had it straight. 
go on from there.” 

“Well—” Dan Benton rubbed his hands 
and stared at the floor. “I kept wanting 
| to get out and go to her car and see if 
she was all right—but I knew I ought to 
stay by the money. Then, all of a sud- 
den, I thought I heard her calling me— 
‘Dan—Dan—come help me—Dan, I’m 
hurt!’ Like that. It nearly made me 
crazy. I didn’t know what to do. It 
came again and again. Then the gasoline 
exploded in the cookhouse-wagon, and 
turned everything into an inferno. I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. I guess I 
must have been out of my head with anx- 
iety. I jumped out of the wagon and ran 
to her car.” 

“Leave the safe open?” 

“I—I suppose so. I rather lost my 
head.” 

“Lock the wagon door behind you?” 

“I don’t remember. It was closed when 
I got back.” 

“Spring lock; aint it? Now, when I 
was talking to you a minute ago, you said 
something about having noticed the time 
just before you left the wagon, and again 
when you got back. But we'll let that go 
for a minute. What happened after 
that?” 

“Why, I went down to the car and 
found her.” 

“She was all right?” 

Toa.” 

“Did you ask her about having called 
you?” 

“No, I didn’t—I thought it was just 
my imagination. I went back to my 
wagon.” 

“Right away?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And went to sleep? Didn’t discover 
the robbery until this morning?” 

“That’s right.” 

“T see.” The detective rubbed his chin 
and looked in perturbed fashion at the 
ground. “You couldn’t have delayed that 
discovery so that there wouldn’t be an in- 
vestigation at the time—to see if any 
other footprints led to that car, or so you 
couldn’t be trailed to where you hid that 
money?” 

“Of course not!” 


So just 








“PFA HERE now—lI’ve got to ask ques- 
tions.” Suddenly. he looked at No- 
nette. “Did you call for this young fel- 
low last night?” 
The girl looked about her in sudden 


fright. 

“Why—no. I—” 

“Didn’t call for him to come and help 
your” 


A lie came to her lips, but died there. 
Slowly she shook her head. 

“No, I didn’t call him. I wasn’t hurt.” 

“Thanks. And you—” This time he 
glanced toward Laird, plainly ill at ease. 
“Don’t happen to know what time it was 
when this young fellow passed you last 
night?” 





“Yes, I'd just looked at my watch. 
I—” Then Laird caught himself suddenly. 
“Well, it was a few minutes before that.” 

“But you'd seen the time—a few min- 
utes before. What was it?” 

The animal-trainer fenced. 

“I just don’t remember. 
did he say it was when he—” 

“That aint the question. You looked 
at + anes What time was it?” 

“Now, don’t pull that stuff again. You 
haven’t lost your memory, have you?” 


What time 


[_AIRD half rose, settled into his chair 
again, then slowly patted one hand 
into the other. 

“Look here, Boss,” he asked of Side- 
wall, “I don’t have to be dragged into 
this thing, do I?” 

“Afraid you do, Laird.” Side-wall was 
chewing at a fresh cigar. “What time 
was it?” 

“But whatever time it was couldn’t 
make any possible difference, could it? 
Besides, I don’t want to get into this— 
you know the situation between Mr. Ben- 
ton and myself.” 

The girl glanced toward him with a lit- 
tle air of gratitude. Benton straightened 
in his chair. 

“That’s all right, Laird. No harm in 
telling the truth.” 

The animal-trainer nodded in the other 
man’s direction. 

“Thanks, Benton. Hope it helps you. 
Just didn’t want you to think—” 

“But that aint the point.” This time 
a wee the detective. “What time was 
nr” 

“One fifty-five.” 

“One fifty-five?” Craig, the detective, 
bent toward him. “Sure?” 

“Yes sir, absolutely.” 

“One fifty-five, eh? Five minutes of 
two? Your watch right?” 

“Railroad time, sir.” 

“And the clock in the treasury-wagon?” 

“The same.” Benton said it in a dry, 
rattling voice. 

“Then,”—the detective straightened — 
“how does it happen that you told me it 
was just one o'clock when you left and 
one-fifteen when you got back? While 
this man says it was one fifty-five when 
you passed him! If you left at one 
o’clock, you were gone nearly an hour. 
What were you doing all that time— 
hiding the money?” 

“Mr. Craig!” The girl was out of her 
chair and at his side. ‘Please, you don’t 
think—” 

The detective turned and stood looking 
at her. 

“Sorry, young lady,” he protested. 
“I—” He glanced toward the embar- 
rassed Side-wall. “Guess I’d better take 
him on down to Headquarters, Mr. 
Mason. I'll tell ’em that you'll be along 
after a while to sign the complaint.” 


JrIFTEEN minutes later only three per- 

sons sat in the office, a heavy-browed 
animal-trainer who stared at the floor, 
a kind-hearted, embarrassed little circus 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF EDUCATION 


“Knowledge does not comprise all which is contained in the large term 
of education. The feelings are to be disciplined; the passions are to 
be restrained; true and worthy motives are to be inspired; a profownd 
religious feeling is to be instilled, and pure morality inculcated under all 








circumstances. 


All this is comprised in education.”——DaniEL WEBSTER 





HE gravity of making a wise 
educational selection was of no 
greater import to Webster than it is 
to every parent at the present time. 


A child’s mind is an open and 
impressionable one—the future is 
molded and determined by the in- 
fluences brought to bear upon its 
development during childhood and 
youth. 


These influences, therefore, 
should be wholesome, constructive 
and noble. Not only must the 
academic program of the school 
be of the highest grade, but the 
home environment of the institu- 
tion should be rich in those at- 
tributes which make for high 
ideals and strength of purpose. 


The country’s finest private 
schools are listed in our school 


section each month. From their 
catalogues you can judge in detail 
of their merits. But a catalogue 
can give you little of the school’s 
intangible assets of personality 
and spirit. Only by visiting the 
school while in session (which is 
often impracticable) can you gain 
this knowledge. Many schools 
will send a representative, or 
furnish the names of former 
students in your locality. 


If necessary, our School Depart- 
ment will help you. The Director 
has visited private schools in every 
section of the country and knows 
their academic and home life. This 
knowledge is at your disposal with- 
out cost or obligation. During 1923 
we assisted over 2500 parents and 


future students in the selection of 
the right schools. Write in detail to 


The School Department 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Turn now to our school section 


seven to eleven this issue 


pages 
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The soft modern food that tastes so delicious 
does not give to the gums the stimulation that 
rougher, coarser food once gave, 





Hasty eating reduces the mechanical stimulation 
which food gives to the gums. Hasty eating is 
an enemy; proper mastication is a friend. 


Soft foods and hasty eating are 
weakening gums and ruining teeth 


HE GREATEST DANGERS 
with which teeth are threatened 
today are the dangers which follow 
in the train of a weakened gum 
structure. The records of the clinics 


and the daily experience of the den- 
tal profession show an alarming in- 
crease in tooth troubles which have 
their source in the gingiva (the 
gum structure) of the human mouth. 


How soft foods cause the toothbrush to “‘show pink” 


And the causes of this condition are not 
difficult to discover. Undoubtedly, the 
greater nervous tension under which we 
live, and lack of exercise, are contributing 
factors, but the source of most tooth trou- 
bles today is the modern diet. 

Rough, coarse foods once gave work to 
the teeth and stimulation to the gums; but 
the soft, creamy products of modern cook- 
ery —in nine cases out of ten all too hastily 
eaten—do neither. As a result, gums get 
little or no exercise. They become conges- 
ted, soft and flabby; and pyorrhea, infected 
roots, diseased sockets and gingivitis are 
just the normal effectsfrom the given causes. 

How Ipana helps soft gums 
come healthy 


Ipana 1s a tooth paste comparatively new. 
Yet in the short time it has been before the 
profession, thousands of dentists have 
written us that they have adopted it in their 
practice and prescribe it to patients, especi- 
ally when those patients show signs of con- 
gested, soft or bleeding gums. 


In stubborn cases they prescribe a gum 


A trial tube, enough to last you for ten days, will 
be sent gladly if you will forward coupon below 





| BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
61 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE without charge or obligation 
on my part. 


Name 





MIO ic ceecccctninmenscantininmmpnnnnemneaeeatt 








massage with Ipana after the regular clean- 
ing with Ipana and the brush, thus helping 
to restore the circulation, to relieve the con- 
gestion, and to provide the gums with that 
exercise they need so badly. 

For in strengthening soft gums and in 
healing bleeding gums, Ipana has a very 
specific virtue. It contains ziratol, a positive 
antiseptic, and a preparation with a recog- 
nized hemostatic value. Dentists through- 
out the country use it after extraction to 
allay the bleeding of the wound and to heal 
infected tissue. 


Send for a trial tube of Ipana 
Tooth Paste 


You can judge from the generous sample 
tube, not only the healing effect of Ipana, 
not only its fine free-from-grit consistency, 
not only its remarkable cleaning power, 
but you can judge, too, its fine flavor and 
clean taste. For Ipana is a perfect proof that 
a tooth paste need not have an unpleasant 
taste in order to be a beneficial agent. 


IPANA 


“““ TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 
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‘owner, and a girl who was just beginning 
‘to be able to control her sobs. At last: 

“Pops, he just couldn’t have done it— 
he just couldn’t!” 

Side-wall spread his hands. 

“Don’t -take on that way, Nonette. 
| Maybe he couldn’t. But you’ve got to 
}admit that things look bad. In the first 
place, he tells about hearing you call for 
him when you didn’t do anything of the 
kind. Then he goes out of the wagon and 
doesn’t remember whether he locked it up 
or not. Then he says he’s only away fif- 
teen minutes, and then Laird here, who 
aint anxious to get into it and who doesn’t 
know what time Dan left that wagon, 
says it was one fifty-five when he passed 
|him on the vestibule. That makes nearly 
|an hour Dan was away from that wagon. 
|What was he doing all that time? It 
didn’t take him that long to just go down 
to your car, did it? Gee, Nonette, I hate 
to say it—you know how much I think of 
Dan, what I’ve done for him and all, but 
until something else turns up, we've just 
| got to believe that Dan saw a chance to 
|get away with that money, that he 
sneaked out of the wagon and hid it 
somewhere in those woods around there, 
figuring to come back and get it sometime, 
and then made up this story. I hate to 
believe it, but—”’ 





HERE Nonette broke in defiantly. “I 
don’t believe it! I wont believe it.” 
“Neither’ll I—till it’s proved.” It was 
another long speech for Captain Laird. 
“Of course, you never can tell; the evi- 
dence is against him—but there might be 
a way out.” 

“Yeh, there might,” agreed Side-wall, 
an agreement, however, without convic- 
tion. “Of course, if there is, it wont take 
long to find out. If he took that money 
and hid it, none of it’ll show up, will it? 
But if somebody else stole it and begins 
spendin’ it, we'll know mighty soon, and 
we'll be able to check up on it. Wont 
take very long to grab the right man if 
much of that money’s spent.” 

“I don’t understand!” Nonette looked 
toward him with hopeless hope. “Is there 
something you—” 


“Yeh, a lot. A hundred of them ten- 
dollar bills was marked.” 
“Then—” 


“Little blue check-mark in the left- 
hand corner,” added Side-wall. ‘“That’s 
what I’m countin’ on—if Dan didn’t do 
it. Me an’ the fixer doped ’em up yester- 
day, without telling anybody about it, not 
even Dan. Framin’ up on this sheriff, 
here. He shook us down last year on a 
fake squawk—said we’d robbed some old 
bat that he’d ribbed up to make a com- 
plaint, and it cost us a thousand to square 
|him. Nothin’ in the world but a shake- 
down. Had it fixed this time to pay him 
if he tried to pull the stunt again, but 
to have marked money and witnesses and 
then bring a charge against him. So we 
had all the money in small bills and 
marked—so he couldn’t get away from 
us.” Side-wall bit at his cigar. “And if 
anybody but Dan copped that money, we 
|ought to know it. Headquarters has 
| tipped off the markings all around the 
State—some of them bills ought to show 
up somewhere.” 

Nonette sighed with hope. 

“Tf they only will!” 
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But days passed—with no word of the 

marked bills. A week went by, in 
which the Great Metropolitan, working 
night and day, began to take on a sem- 
blance of its old glittering self, in which 
Side-wall Masen became again an immac- 
ulate, white-clothed, pudgy little figure, 
with only a fleeting appearance of sadness 
in his mild blue eyes to tell what was 
going on within his brain. For the rob- 
bery of the Great Metropolitan had 
affected Side-wall more than he carec to 
tell. Side-wail Mason had a habit of 
trusting people, and it cut deep when he 
found that he had trusted in vain. 

But with it all, he gave thanks for one 
thing: the fact that Nonette Roberts had 
the companionship of Captain Laird to 
buoy her up in a time which Side-wall 


knew was, to her, the deepest of gnawing | 


sorrow. He had spoken to her but sel- 
dom since that morning in the executive 
car; in fact, she had seemed to avoid him, 
and that hurt Side-wall Mason too. It 
was as though she blamed him for the 
arrest of Dan Benton, as though she felt 
he had not done his full share in seeking 
to clear the young man of the circum- 
stantial evidence which now held him in 
jail. But even as he thought of it, Side- 
wall jerked his shoulders, as though to 
free them of some physical load, and 
grunted. 

“Shucks! It aint anything of the kind.” 
Side-wall was in the habit of conducting 
conversations with himself. “She just 
don’t want to talk to me, because it’ll re- 
mind her of everything. Don’t blame 
her. Gets along a lot better with Laird. 
They’ve got something in common.” 

The fact that Captain Laird and No- 
nette Roberts had something in common 
hadn’t struck Side-wall before; there had 
not been the constant association, per- 
haps, to bring it forth. But now that an- 
other man was gone, a man who, often 
to Laird’s displeasure, had monopolized 
the time of Nonette Roberts, there were 
more opportunities for Laird to seek the 
companionship of the girl, and to attempt 
to take her mind from the thing which 
was deepening the circles beneath her 
eyes. And Side-wall Mason gave him 
credit for the fact that he worked hard 
that she might forget. 

They tried new experiments in animal- 
training. They strove to break animals to 
different performances. Evening after 
evening Side-wall watched them, working 
in a hastily erected practice arena which 
had been thrown up in the menagerie tent 
following the conclusion of the matinée 
performance—conducting their experi- 
mentations in animal groupings, or work- 
ing together the leopard act in which the 
overgrown Rupert, once the death-seeking 
enemy of Laird, now trundled about like 
an overgrown housecat. Once Side-wall 
drew close to the bars and stood for a 
long time regarding the sleek, spotted 
beast, finally to turn to the man and 
girl within. 

“Funny how things turn out, aint it?” 
he asked, merely by way of making con- 
versation. “Before you took that cat 
over, Nonette, I was sure we’d have to 
kill it.” 

“So was I.” Laird said it frankly. “He 
had my goat. Never was sure that he 
wasn’t going to get me.” 

“Nope. He looked like a bad one.” 








a 


“didnt realize 
it was lunch-time—” 


When the time goes fast, the 
work gets out. Experienced 
stenographers know very well 
why the Royal Typewriter 
turns out more finished typing 
in a given time. It’s because the 
Royal is fatigue-eliminating. It 
is designed that way and built 
that way. 


Have your office equipped with 
Royal Typewriters. They are 
the sturdiest of machines for 
long service and yet their ad- 
justable touch is marvellous in 
its delicacy. Royal presswork 
is clear, even and delightful to 
look upon. The Royal makes the 
whole office run more smoothly! 
Be sure to ask for a demonstra- 
tion; there’s a Royal salesman 
near you. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
364-366 Broadway, New York City 
Braaches and Agencies the World Over 


UY, 





TYPEWRITE RS 
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MISCELLANEOUS —CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


A Better Job Now! 


Why take small pay from uncertain jobs? Why be 
buffeted around from this to that? You can change 
all that. Have a job at good pay wherever you 
go or a business of your own. If you are mechanically inclined, 
a few weeks’ ing at Detroit can ‘start you to real success 


BEA TRAINED MAN — SUCCESSFUL ! 


Over 13 million autos need constant 


ic 











service. mazing opportunities for 


men who start now. 


COME TO THE AUTO CENTER 
Get first-hand knowledge and training 
on latest ta under expert 
Lie res. Huds« ~ 

et 00) 


in ‘Rinerica "* Other 
» leaders say the 


Aet at once. 
Write today for 
School Catalog. 
A. G. Zeller 
President 
Michigan State Automobile School 
Box 3321 3729 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Michigan 





Get the FACTS—Write TODAY § 








Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 


and give him a better education in 
this way than he can get at most day 
schools. Write Calvert School, 9 
Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 














Laird coiled his whip. “Yes. But he 
seems all right now. Never can tell about 
a leopard, though—he’ll play mighty foxy 
to get his man.” 

Nonette laughed—and Side-wall gave 
thanks for the fact. Laughter had been 
an absent thing with her recently. 

“Oh, goodness! You men! You never 
give an animal credit!” 

“Not leopards,” added Laird soberly. 
“They'll play ’possum too long to get 
somebody they hate. Of course, Rupert 


| looks all right—”’ 


| awaited trial. 
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Kill the “ar of stammering. Re-educationthe | 


oy The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, depends able worth, 
while book “HOW TO STOP STAMMERING 

It has inspired thousands. Free copy to 


THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, ‘Chicage, ti. 


° onSCHOOLS 
Free Information °°; cotteces 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ilinois 


The Choice of a School 





Consider that one of the most important decis 

you have to make in the life of your child is ro 
selection of the right school. Our college-trair _ 
staff has personally investigated over 800 schools 
in all parts of the couutry. We haye on file accu- 
rate and c manrehen sive data on wh oh to base our 
recommendations. This service s, of course gratis. 
Write us or simply check the coupon below and 


mail to 


The School Department 


The Red Book Magazine 
33 West 42nd St., New York City 


I am interested in receiving information about a 
boarding school for: 
SSS 


ee 
TYPE OF SCHOOL: 


Boy » AGP ncercecsssennee 
LOCATION: 


New England College Preparatory 


0 

Middle Atlantic O Finishing 

States 0 Military 
Washington, D. C. 0) Special Training 
New Yo. k City (note below) 
Western States O00 Young Children 
Pacific Coast O Tutoring 
Southern States > eee 





net Bi ecccrcnicninninimmnnnmnanae , 


City pin OND cinnricnrsarinssrsanstinaig tection 
How much do you plan Under $600 
to pay for board and $600 - 900 
tuition? { $1,000 or over [J 




















“He is all right,” interrupted the girl. 
“Come on—let’s try that turntable stunt 
again.” 

They went once more to their work, 
while Side-wall Mason moved away. 

“Well,” he mused as he walked along, 
“T’d rather it’d been Dan: Had the mak- 
in’s of a finer fellow than this’n. But 
then, maybe it’s best, the way it is. If 
he was wrong inside, it’d shown up some- 
time. Better before they were married 
than afterward.” 


WEEK went by, in which the circus 
veered toward the close of a series 
of short jumps which had kept it almost 
constantly within at least a few hundred 
miles of the town in which Dan Benton 
And as Side-wall made the 
rounds one evening— 

“Pops!” There was a little break in 
Nonette’s voice as she halted him in his 
passage across the menagerie tent. Side- 
wall turned, to see her standing anxious- 
eyed in the menagerie connection, Laird, 
worried and nervous-appearing, beside her. 
Silently she handed the little circus owner 
a bit of currency as he approached, and 
Side-wall stared at it for a moment in 
vague surprise. At last he blinked, and 
rubbed a finger over a small blue mark in 
the upper left-hand corner. 

“What’s the big idea?” 
“Where'd you get this?” 

The lips quivered. Then, 
the words were forced forth: 

“He—he sent it!” 

“He?” 

She answered merely by handing him a 
single sheet of closely written paper, and 
with a start Side-wall recognized the writ- 
ing of Dan Benton. Slowly he read—a 
letter of endearments, of entreaties for 
trust in him. Then one line stood forth 
as though italicized: 

“I’m sending you some money. I wish 
you'd buy me the things I’ve listed be- 
low and send them to me—” 

Side-wall Mason paused. 

“That’s the money?” he asked. The 
girl swallowed hard, nodded and turned 
away her head. Slowly Side-wall handed 
her the letter and the marked ten-dollar 
bill. 

“Il’m—I’m sorry, honey. I—” 

But the girl had whirled, her eyes blaz- 
ing, her hands clenched. 

“I’ve got to go to him!” she burst 
forth. “It’s all my fault—I’ve got to go 
to him! Please—wont you make Laird 
work my act? He says he wont do it— 
that I haven’t any right—that I ought to 
stay here and let Dan fight it out alone— 
when it’s my fault—-when—when—” 

Sobs halted her. Side-wall stared in 
wondering fashion. 

“Why, honey, you don’t know what 
you're saying—” 


he demanded. 


as though 
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“But I do. It’s my fault. I can see 
it now. I—I didn’t tell you everything— 
I had hoped that it wasn’t true. But—” 

“What’s it all about, honey?” 

The soft tones seemed to soothe her. 
She straightened. 

“I'd been quarreling with him—about 
money. He wanted to take me out of the 
business when we were married. I didn’t 
want to give it up—didn’t want to let 
go of my own living and my independ- 
ence. I told him he didn’t have any- 
thing to offer me—asked him how on 
earth we'd live. I reminded him that he 
didn’t have anything and that he couldn’t 
—< me to give up a good salary and— 
an a 

“You think he stole this money because 
of that?” 

She did not answer directly. 
with almost studied calm: 

“So now, I’m going to try to make up 
to him. I’ll—get the money back for 
you, Pops. If he stole it,—and—and—it 
seems that he did,—it was because of me. 
Because I’d goaded him, and tormented 
him, and made him believe I wouldn’t 
leave the circus for him. Now, I’ve got 
to do my part!” 

“Your part?” Laird had broken in. 
a you think it’s your part to ruin your 
ife?” 

“T’ve ruined his, haven’t I?” 

“Because he wasn’t strong enough to 
stand temptation?” 

She raised a hand. 
that, Captain. I can’t. Dan loved me— 
I put this into his head. I—” 

“Bosh! It was plain weakness! 

“Suppose it was?” she broke forth. 
“It was weakness because I made him 
weak. If that was the case, it’s my task 
to make him strong again. Oh,”’—and 
she turned piteously to the silent Side- 
wall,—‘“‘I_ don’t want him to go without 
his punishment. It isn’t that. I don’t 
want him to have a cent of the money. 
But I do want him to know that I, that 
he stole for, am as close as possible, 
waiting for him to get out, so that I can 
work my fingers to the bone if necessary 
to make him as strong as he has been 
weak. I’m not afraid.” She said it as 
though they had questioned her. “I can 
stand it. There are always cottages near 
prisons. I can find something to do.” 

“Suppose he denies it?” A sneer was 
in Laird’s question. She looked up at 
him with widely frank eyes. 

“Suppose he does? I would rather 
have him try to keep his honor in my 
eyes than to confess and lean on me. I'd 
rather have him go down fighting—I know 
he'll find a way to send back that money 
without me knowing it. After all, that’s 
what counts, isn’t it, if he pays his price 


Instead, 


“I wont listen to 


1? 


in addition? Let him deny it. I hope 
he does!” 
AIRD shrugged his shoulders and 


walked angrily away. Side-wall Ma- 
son mouthed his cigar and rocked on 
heel and toe. 
“Nonette,” he said, “there’s two things 
I never argued with: One of ’em’s the 
business end of a shotgun and the other’s 
a woman. Your money’s out at the 
wagon any time you want to get it. Sup- 
you're goin’ right away?” She 
“Well, tell Dan he’s a fool for 


pose 
nodded. 
luck.” 
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Then he turned to watch her depart— 
only to whirl again as Laird came beside 
him. 

“And I suppose I’ve got to do double 
work,” the trainer had burst forth 
heatedly, “just because she hasn’t any 
more sense than to stick to that thief! 
I suppose I’ve got to work that act of 
hers!” 

“Just about the size of it,’ grunted 
Side-wall Mason. “We’re runnin’ a show, 
you know.” 

“But—” 

“There aint no but’s to it when an 
audience is concerned. You'll work her 
act tonight.” 

Then the little circus owner moved 
away, and left the trainer seething—not 
so much, Side-wall knew, at the thought 
of added labor, as of the dismissal which 
Nonette’s decision had given him. Side- 
wall grunted with the thought of it. 

“Love as she flies,” he reflected, “is 
a rare, rare bird.” 

That night, however, after the animal 
performance, he became more personal 
in his reflections, and in his remarks. 

“Better stop trying to beat the life out 
of that big leopard,” he warned Laird as 


the Captain came from the arena. “You 
aint Simon Legree, you know—” 
Laird whirled almost fiercely. ‘“Hasn’t 


a man got a right to protect his own life? 
That cat’s laying for me!” 

“So’m I—right beside the arena!” 

A snort. The trainer went on, while 
Side-wall moved forward and stared into 
the leopard’s cage, where a great over- 
grown brute was licking the welts along 
its forequarters. 


UT the next afternoon Sidewall was | 
back again in the big top, standing be- | 


side the steel arena, his dry cigar droop- 
ing, his eyes centered on the man within 
the great cage. The leopards were just 
coming within from their shifting-den; 
Captain Laird stood with his bull-whip 
ready. Side-wall noticed that in the tops 
of his boots were tucked two revolvers 
instead of the usual one, and that of 
these one was far heavier than usually 
is used for driving back a refractory ani- 
mal. He tongued his cigar. 

“Must be scared,” he muttered. 
“Must—” 

The sentence was not completed. Ru- 
pert, the big leopard, had just glided 
into the arena, circling slowly and hissing 
—his eyes yellow and narrow-pupiled, his 
lips furled; the old enmity between him- 
self and Captain Laird had been renewed 
by the beating of the night before. The 
trainer shouted at him. The leopard pre- 
tended not to hear. The bull-whip coiled, 
then shot forth, while the cat boxed at it 
in frenzied fashion. A command sounded 
—and Side-wall detected a slight break 
in the voice. 

“Scared!” he repeated, this time with 
conviction. Then suddenly: “Laird! 
Laird—stop beating that cat! Run it 
back in the cage! Get out of that 
arena—” 

Too late. The fight was on. The big 
cat had found itself a corner by the turn- 
table, whence it could lunge and retreat, 
there to tear at the crackling whip, to 
howl and bellow in answer to the now 
thoroughly frightened commands of the 
trainer, to rip at him with swift-moving 
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Teeth Like Pearls 


Don’t leave that film-coat on them 


Wherever dainty people meet, you 
see prettier teeth today. 

In old days most teeth were film- 
coated. Now millions use a new-type 
tooth paste which fights film. 

Make this free test, if only for beauty’s 
sake. Ten days will show you what it 
means to you. 


Those cloudy coats 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it. Much of it clings 
and stays under old-way methods, 

Soon that film discolors, then forms 
dingy coats. That’s 
how teeth lose luster. 


paste. The name is Pepsodent. Lead- 
ing dentists the world over began to 
advise it. Now careful people of some 
50 nations employ it every day. And 
to millions of homes it is bringing a 
new dental situation. 


Other discoveries 


A way was also found to multiply 
the alkalinity of the saliva as well as 
its starch digestant. Those are Nature’s 
agents for neutralizing acid and digest- 
ing starch deposits. Pepsodent with 
every use gives them 
manifold effect. 





Film also causes 
most tooth troubles, 
and very few escape 
them. It holds food 
substance which fer- 
ments and forms 


Pepsodent 
film, 


Never use 





Protect the Enamel 


disintegrates 
then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


These discoveries 
are everywhere 
changing the old 
methods of teeth 
cleaning. They have 
brought a new con- 


the 








acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


The new-day method 


Dental science has found two effec- 
tive ways to daily fight that film. One 
acts to disintegrate the film at all 
stages of formation. The other re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 


After many careful tests these meth- 
ods were embodied in a new-type tooth 


Papsaddit 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific tooth paste based on 


modern research, now advised by lead- 
ing dentists the world over. 


ception of what clean 
teeth mean. 


A delightful test 


We offer here a delightful test which 
will be a revelation. 

Send coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
the film-coats disappear. 

What you see and feel will very 
soon convince you. You will learn the 
way to benefits you want. Cut out 
coupon now. 





1311 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.566,1104S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








“Only one tube to a family. 
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“What a whale 
of a difference 
just a few cents 
make” * 
* 


CAI] the difference 


between just an ordinary 
cigarette and the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 


FATIMA 


—a mild cigarette 























Dine with King George Tonight! 


MAGNIFICENT state dinner at Windsor Castle, 

served with all the quaint splendor of immemorial 
British tradition, the guests a distinguished company of 
the world’s notables—and yourself! Unknown to any 
of the other guests, save to the famous Anglo-American 
Free Lance in Diplomacy, an enemy agent is also pres- 
ent. And that night in the Visitors’? Wing at Windsor 
transpires one of those tremendously dramatic scenes 
that make history—and are seldom recorded in histo- 
ey An impressive experience awaits you when 
you read Clarence Herbert New’s remarkable story “The 
Windsor Castle Plot,” in the current January issue of— 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 
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claws, then to dart away again, only that 
he might worry his enemy into new traps, 
new spots from which escape was difficult. 
A white face peered over hunched shoul- 
ders: 

“Open the door,’ came _hoarsely. 
“Open that door—” 

Men ran forward. In vain! For the 
leopard, as if sensing the act, had swerved 
to a position before Laird, blocking his 
retreat. Again the whip curled, to strike, 
then to travel far across the arena as the 
leopard hooked it with a claw and pulled 
it from the trainer’s sweating hand. At 
the bars men were prodding and jabbing 
with feeding-forks—vainly. The leopard 
did not even seem to feel their presence. 
Its energies were centered upon the man 
whom it had hated in the past, who had 
maltreated it again, a man whom the 
beast felt it must kill ere it be killed 
itself. So forward it lunged, straight into 
the spitting fire of a blank-cartridged re- 
volver, to recoil, to twist, to writhe, then 
to go straight back to the attack once 
more! 

A fourth shot, a fifth, a sixth! Laird, 
his face ghastly now, threw the empty 
revolver at the beast, and in desperate 
fashion grasped the other and heavier gun. 
A report—but this time it was evident 
that something beside mere wadding had 
traveled through the long barrel of the 
weapon. The beast fumbled. It clawed 
savagely at its breast for a second be- 
fore returning to the attack. Blood 
showed on its fur. Again the flash of 
fire—-and three times more in quick suc- 
cession. A scream, almost human in its 
shrieking crescendo, came from the great 
wounded ‘cat. In slithering fashion it 
dragged itself forward, rolling, tossing, its 
head and mouth spurting blood—and 
then, with every atom of strength it could 


command, it leaped for the thing it hated! 


CG more a shot, pumped straight 
into the beast’s body even as it 
plunged. Useless! Already a dying 
thing, the cat hurtled on, to strike Laird, 
to knock him down, to tear at him sav- 


| agely for a moment—then to roll from 
| him, paws extended, claws still striking 


the air, red teeth slowly fading beneath 


| the falling lip-skin, harmless at last. 


It was then that a frightened man rose, 
weaved uncertainly for an instant and 
glared about him in mad terror. For a 
second he stood, staggering, red-stained, 
his clothing ripped and torn, his mouth 
sagging, his arms hanging limp. Sud- 
denly, however, he galvanized into action! 

One sweep, and the buttons of his coat 
were loosed. A quick motion, and the 
garment had been removed and wadded 
under an arm. Staggering to the door he 
went, his voice hoarse with the command: 

“Let me out of here—out of here, I 
tell you! Out—” 

“The door’s open!” It was the voice 
of Side-wall Mason, rising high above the 
hissing and booing of the audience. Laird 
slunk through the steel entryway and 
turned toward the menagerie, not even 
hearing the cries of those in the high-piled 
seats, the catcalls, the shouts of derision. 
But a second later he turned. There had 
come a voice which shrilled above every- 
thing else—Side-wall Mason calling from 
within the arena, where he bent over the 
form of a dead leopard: 
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“Get that man! Get him—take that | iii 


coat away from him! Get him if you 
have to kill him!” 

Forms moved. A dazed trainer strove 
in vain to evade them. Arms closed 
tight about him—a coat was ripped from 
his clawing hands— 

Back in the steel arena, Side-wall 
Mason gave a sigh of relief and bent 
again over the still form of a great cat, 
to study again a thing which had sent him 
a moment before into crackling activity. 
Hooked into one bloody claw of that 


leopard, and mixed with a fragment of | 


clothing, was a torn piece of paper, a cor- 
ner of a marked ten-dollar bill! 


[* was late that night when Nonette 
Roberts arrived in a jail office “back 
down the line,” to find that a long-dis- 
tance call awaited her—a call which after 
much excited conversation resolved itself 
into something of sanity, and a kindly 
voice coming over the wire: 

“Yeh, confessed about an hour ago. 
Pretty slick at that, Nonette. You see, 
when the wreck happened, it gave him 
an idea. Seems he used to be one of 
these ven—what-you-call-em’s—ventrilo- 
quists, before he went into the animal 
game. Sneaked up beside the wagon and 
began calling Dan. Yeh—in a woman’s 
voice, like it was you. Course, he knew 
that rule about openin’ the safe. 

“Got Dan crazy. He ran out—to find 
you. Laird ran in. Got the money. 
Went.out and shut the door, then beat 
it down to his car. Yeh, he lied about 
the time. .... 

“Huh? What’s that? Yeh—opened 
that letter of yours. Mail-agent’d left it 
for you that mornin’ in the menagerie- 
tent box, and he swiped it, just to see 
whet was @ 4... .-< Huh? Didn't 
hear you? What for? Gosh, you aint 
crazy, are you, Nonette? He wanted 
you—yeh. Thought if he could get Dan 
out of the way and play the good friend 
—you know. Anyway, he steamed that 
letter open. Found a bill inside it. 
Gave him an idea—to cinch things. 

“Yeh. Put one of those marked bills 
that I’d talked about in the envelope and 
sealed it up again. Made it look bad, 
you know..... Huh? The rest of the 
money? He had that sewed in the lining 
of his uniform coat. That’s how I got 
onto it—that Rupert cat tore into it with 
his last lunge, and I—” 


“Oh, Pops,—” it seemed it was all she 
could say,—‘‘Pops—we can’t ever thank 
you. We—” 


“Huh? Didn’t hear that. Thank me? 
What for? Say, listen!” His voice grew 
appealingly insistent. “You two are 
coming back here, aint you? Sure you 
are. Just for a while, anyway. You 
GnOW.. i... « Huh? What’s that? Huh?” 
A slight tone of happy excitement 
sounded. “You'll ask Dan if you both 
can’t stay? With me, you mean? Did 
I get that straight? I did? Well—hot 
dog!” 

Nor was the message changed when an 
hour later a radiant-eyed man and girl 
finished talking it over in the semidark- 
ness of the cell-blocks. 


You will find another of Courtney 

Ryley Cooper’s memorable stories 

in an early issue—and find it well 
worth watching for. 
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Frank Talk on the 
Price of Dentifrices 


When you pay more than 25c 
for a dentifrice, your imagina- 
tion does the spending instead 
of your common sense. 






Ask yourself what you get for 
what you pay above that price. 
Perhaps a fancy name; useless 
drugs; a ‘“‘cure-all”’ theory; or 
possibly plain grit. 


When you pay 25c for a large 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream you have 
bought a dentifrice that is 
safe and that cleans teeth the 
right way. 


A safe dentifrice can do no 
more than clean teeth. 


Colgate’s is free from grit and 
harmful drugs. It ‘‘washes”’ 
teeth and does not scratch or 
scour their precious enamel. 
It is the safe, common sense 
dentifrice. A large tube, 25c. 


COLGATE & CoO. 
Established 1806 


a 


~ 
CLEANS » 
TEETH THE \ 


RIGHT WAY 
Washes .:ni[lishes 
If your wisdom teeth Doesnt Scrat h / 


could talk, they’d or Scou 
say “Use Colgate’s’’ . Ma 





fruth in Advertising Implies Honesty in 
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To lighten human 
labor, shorten dis- 
tance,and savemoney 
—these are the ser- 
vices of electricity. 
General Electric 
Company makesmuch 
of the apparatus by 
which electricity 
works, and stamps it 
with the monogram 
shown above. 





Eight thousand miles 
saved on every trip 


It used to be 13,307 miles from 
New York to San Francisco 
by sea; it is now only 5,262. 


The Panama Canal, which 
seemed such a heavy expense 
when it was built, is an im- 
mense national economy. 


A greater economy because 
of the 1,500 General Electric 
motors which do its work— 
pulling the ships through, 
pumping water, opening and 
closing the locks—all at such 
a little cost. 

















When You Are in New York 


Let us welcome you to our School Department office in the Aeolian Building, right 
A College Graduate is in charge who will gladly give 


opposite the Public Library. 
This service 


you information on any school or type of school in the United States. 
is tree for all who are interested in schools for themselves or their children. 
Our offices have long been the meeting place for parents, boys and girls and school 
heads and we mention it now because we have found that some of our readers and 
school friends do not know of this service. 
If you are not contemplating a visit to New York and have some educational problem 
to solve, we shall be glad to help you by letter. 
of school, location and amount of tuition so that our recommendation may be fully 
helpful. Enclose stamped return envelope and address :— 


The Director, School Department 
Tue Rep Book Macazine, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Write us full details as to age, type 
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WAGGLES 





the hotel. Aunt Jemima’s rooms were 
large and cool. Aunt Jemima’s cuisine 


| was excellent. And she had a most ac- 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 


commodating, useful niece whose name 
was Patsy. Patsy was the one individual 
in Thoreau who didn’t thoroughly enjoy 
Sally Alleyn’s annual vacation. She 
hired herself out to Sally as a caddy and 
a maid. For six weeks she was bully- 
ragged profanely, to the queen’s taste. 
And yet there was compensation. Patsy 
charged the lady fair New York prices 
for the service, and collected on the dot. 
Also, she bewildered the lady with fair 
words. 

“You’re so insouciant, Miss Alleyn,” 
remarked Patsy. 

This was a bit too thick, and Miss 
Alleyn raised the devil with Aunt Jemima 
for permitting her niece to call anybody 
names like that. Aunt Jemima patched 
it up, soberly enough. Later, in the 
kitchen, she laughed about it till she 
cried. ; 

“Some people have no erudition,” she 
told her scullery-maid. 

“Miss Alleyn is horribly deficient,” 
agreed the scullery-maid. 


ALLY ALLEYN made it up with Patsy, 

and together they made their way to 
the Thoreau links. At the first tee, as 
usual, they found a gallery. All the 
natives and most of the hotel guests were 
out in full force. They were there for 
just one purpose—only one. They were 
there to see Sally Alleyn address her ball. 

Patsy drew forth one of twenty clubs. 
She tore the paper from a brand-new 
dollar-fifty ball. She placed it on a little 
rubber tee with a red string to it—fifteen 
cents at the hotel. Then she stepped 
back to let Sally do the rest. 

Sally did the rest. She did it quite 
unabashed. In her golf togs she was just 
as much at home as she was in half a 
fern. She addressed the ball in ‘her own 
amazing way. She indulged herself in 
the slow, deliberate weaving of her shoul- 
ders and her hips, her stomach and her 
floating ribs. She moved sinuously far 
over to one side, then far over to the 
other. 

A hotel man was disturbed. He had 
never seen this thing before. 

“What’s she doing?” he demanded. 

“She’s dancing,” said another hotel 
guest. 

The natives knew better. She was not 
dancing. There was method in this mad- 


| ness—in fact, it wasn’t madness. It may 


have looked suspiciously like exercise. 
But it was something more. Every little 
movement had a meaning all its own. 
The meaning intensified; the movements 
focused. Sally ceased suddenly, sensa- 
tionally, her swaying movements. The 
climax had arrived. Her sinuosity, as 
the natives thought to themselves, had 
concentrated swiftly into a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. 

Sally Alleyn squarely hit the ball. 

The hotel guests looked at each other. 
“What’s the idea of the preliminaries?” 
they inquired. Mr. Stagg, the grocery- 
store man, enlightened them. 
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(Continued from page 68) | 


“That,” he informed them, “is the 
waggle.” 

“Never heard of it,” returned the 
hotel guests. 

“Do you play golf?” queried Mr. | 
Stagg. They didn’t. “The waggle,” went 
on Mr. Stagg, politely, “really has its 
mission in the world. Golf experts main- 
tain consistently that the waggle is im- 
portant. Most of us play here on these 
links, though it is but a nine-hole course, 
and somewhat abbreviated. And most of 
us use the waggle. There are some of | 
us, however, that do very little waggling. 
I am one of those. Still, many people 
consider the waggle somewhat more im- 
portant than the swing. There, I grant 
you, they are wrong. But the tradition 
holds. And this, I think, may be laid 
down as gospel: as you waggle, so you 
swing.” 

He left them groggy. He pressed | 
through the eager, following galery, and 
reached Miss Alleyn, who was swinging 
down the course in graceful strides, 
which Patsy was duplicating as she 
trailed along. Mr. Stagg, the grocer, 
touched Miss Alleyn lightly on the arm. 

“Miss Alleyn,” he said, insinuatingly, 
“if you don’t mind, I should like to do 
a little brochure on your own particular 
method of waggling. The Sally Alleyn 
Waggle. Just a little brochure, under- 
stand.” 

Sally Alleyn was very gracious. “Good,” 
she cried. “Fine, Mr. Stagg. You make 
it. And I promise you I'll wear it. You 
just watch out and see.” 





ILES O’NEILL was a golfer; where 

he went, his clubs went. Where 

he lodged, there did his clubs lodge also. 
He was passionately fond of golf. He 
had told Les Maverick many times that 
he’d rather play a round of golf than 
sell a big bill of goods—almost. He 
landed in Thoreau one fine afternoon. He 
put up at Aunt Jemima’s—Les Maver- 
ick’s confidential advice. And he found 
that Sally Alleyn was out upon the links. 
And he arrived at the fourth tee just in 
time to see Sally Alleyn waggle. This 
time Sally was alone. Not even Patsy 
trailed her. Sally was alone, with nature. 
The fourth tee on the Thoreau links was 
at the ocean end of Dead Man’s Gulch, 
sometimes called Mosquito Ho!low. This 
Dead Man’s Gulch was the loneliest place 
in all creation. It was a cafon. It was 
shut in from all the world. It was a 
place of silence. And yet it was a place 
to shout in, to dance in, to pray in— | 
even to commit suicide. | 
In this place, with Miles O’Neill look- | 
ing on, Sally Alleyn waggled. | 





And Miles O’Neill’s pulses quickened. 
They quickened as she waggled, for 
Sally’s waggle was a work of art. They | 
quickened as he realized that here was 
a perfect life partner, one who could trot | 
around the country with him, golf bag 
on back, and keep him company while 
he sold big bills of goods. He hadn't 
realized that she could golf. The sub- 
ject hadn’t come up. 

Well, she waggled. And she hit, and 
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Brush downward over your upper teeth and gums— 
and upward over your lower teeth and gums 


Fight Tartar 


Keep the tartar germ off your teeth. You can, when 
you use a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush right, and 
use it often enough. 


The bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
are serrated (saw toothed), curved to fit the jaw. 
They reach and clean the front surface of every one 
of your teeth. The wide-spaced bristles reach be- 
tween your teeth and clean crevices that ordinary 
brushes merely bridge over. 

The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
removes tartar-forming germs from the backs of 
teeth. It will reach even the backs of the back 
teeth—too often neglected when the tooth brush 
is not the right kind. 

Use your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush as shown 
in the photograph above and you can keep your 
teeth clean easily. Tartar is formed after germs 
fasten to your teeth. Keep your teeth clean and 
clear of germs with your Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush, and tartar is held in check. Remember, 
“A Clean Tooth Never Decays.” 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada and all over the world in 
the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s—are 
made in three different textures of bristles — hard, medium and soft. 


Pro-phy-lacttic 
‘Tooth Brush 


*4 clean tooth never decays” 
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betraye 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious. 


AT a distance she had appeared un- 

usually neat, immaculate. But upon 
their first face-to-face meeting he dis- 
covered that her teeth were not clean. 
And he soon lost interest. 

So many people overlook this one mat 
ter of fastidiousness. And do so in spite 
of the fact that in conversation the teeth 
are the one most noticeable thing about 
you. 

Notice today how you, yourself, watch 
another person's teeth when he or she is 
talking. If the teeth -are not well kept 
they at once become a liability. 

Only the right dentifrice 
used—will protect you against such criti 
cism. Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
a new way. The first tube you buy will 
prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even 
in the first few days. And, moreover, just 
as Listerine is the safe antiseptic, so Lis 
terine Tooth Paste is the safe dentifrice. 
It cleans yet it cannot injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about you 


consistently 


today? — LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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|topped. The waggle is not more impor- 
tant than the swing. Yet Sally’s swing 
was good. O’Neill assured himself of 
that. The waggle was good; the swing 
was good; the stroke was bad. Canny 
golfer that he was, he kept under cover 
for just another moment. He wanted to 
see her use the iron. She used the iron. 
His spirits fell. He told himself the 
truth. The girl was all form, and nothing 
else. All form—yet form is a_ hard 
|thing to attain. His spirits rose again. 
He could teach this girl the substance 
of golf. His spirits rose still further. 
He could teach her—being nearly thirty 
—the substance of life. She was a 
child, nothing but a child, God bless her! 

He waited for her third stroke. She 
flubbed. He blushed for shame. Then, 
with a wild shout of greeting, he charged 
down Dead Man’s Gulch after her. He 
surprised her. She welcomed him. She 
was confused, undone. 

“How did you ever find me?” she de- 
manded. 

“Never you mind,” retorted Miles 








oonse Ze 


O'Neill. “You let me have that club—” 


ATURALLY, the rest of the time 
was taken up with sound advice. 
And sound advice was a thing Sally Al- 
|leyn never relished. There was nothing 
|so fatiguing as sound advice. Still, she 
had gone, unflinchingly, through thou- 
|sands of rehearsals—she had danced un- 
til she dropped. She listened, and she 
struck, and flubbed, and foozled—until 
little wrinkles chased each other over her 
face, until her eyes were weary, until she 
felt a crying need for just a little tiny 
sniff, which, of course, she couldn't ne- 
gotiate while Miles O'Neill was here. She 
played listlessly, back home. She sped 
swiftly to her boudoir to rest up for the 
evening’s work, for there was evening 
work at hand. This thing was now or 
never. She made up her mind to that. 

Miles O'Neill sought his own room. 
Large, cool, windswept was this apart- 
ment. His eye lighted on the bedstead. 
It was a four-poster—a roped bed. His 
heart beat faster. He was strong for 
things like this. There was a_ brass 
tablet sunk into the old Colonial mantel- 
piece. The brass tablet informed whom 
it might concern that Henry D. Thoreau 
(himself) had slept for many nights 
within that room, and in that bed. Snif- 
fing to himself, Miles Standish O'Neill 
followed his nose. He rambled through 
the old, old house. Mahogany was ram- 
pant. Here were highboys, lowboys, 
whatnots. Here was antiquity. An- 
tiquity—and it called to Miles O’Neill! 
Miles found Aunt Jemima seated at a 
big table in a big sitting-room, sorting 
legal documents. Aunt Jemima looked 
up at him through her gold-rimmed 
glasses. 

“You a lawyer?” she demanded. 

Miles O’Neill shook his head. “I’m a 
cotton-cloth salesman,” he returned. 

“You've got a great name,” said Aunt 
Jemima. 

“Which part of it?” smiled Miles. 

“All of it,’ nodded Aunt Jemima; 
“and,” she added, “names surely count.” 

Miles thought about that. “I have an 
idea that you’re right,” he said. 

“At any rate,” went on Aunt Jemima, 
'“you’re a business man.” She shoved 
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toward him a batch of folded parch- 
ments. “Is there any use my keeping 
those?” she queried. “I’m just about to 
burn them up.” 

Miles picked up one and unfolded it 
with difficulty. He read it carefully. 

“It’s a grant from the Crown,” said 
Miles faintly. 

“Yes, I know,” nodded Aunt Jemima, 
“but it’s so old. These papers clutter up 
the house. That batch I thought I’d 
burn. I can’t see the sense of saving any 
paper over a hundred years old—” 

“Over a hundred years old,” weakly 
responded Miles. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jemima, “the statute 
of limitations ought to be good for some- 
thing. Oughtn’t it? They clutter up 
the house.” 

“Give ’em to me,” said Miles O’Neill. 

Aunt Jemima thought it over. “You're 
so keen. I might sell ’em, now,” she 
said. 

“Tll buy ’em,” said O’Neill. He 
picked up another parchment. He un- 
folded it. He looked it over. “Here, 
here,” he said, “what’s this?” 

It was a family tree, time-stained, yel- 
low with age. Aunt Jemima started. 
“Perhaps,” she said, “I ought not to burn 
that up. Might come in handy. It’s 
Patsy’s pedigree.” 

“Who’s Patsy?” queried Miles O'Neill. 

“She’s my grandniece,” nodded Aunt 
Jemima. “She’s around here somewhere. 
You'll see her around here soon.” 

Miles peered at the pedigree. He 
started. “She—this Patsy as you call 
her. Is this she? She’s a direct de- 
scendant of the Mayflower!” It seemed 
an astounding revelation to him. 

Aunt Jemima politely concealed a 


yawn. “Oh, dear, yes,” said Aunt 
Jemima. “Yes, that’s true. She’s a di- 
rect—” 


“T’m a direct descendant of the May- 
flower,” went on Miles O'Neill. 

“You don’t say,” returned the old lady. 
She regarded it evidently as all in the 
day’s work. 

“I'd like to meet your grandniece,” 
went on Miles O’Neill. 


HE didn’t meet her till next morning. 

A ball of fire hanging low on the ex- 
treme edge of the Atlantic Ocean woke 
him up. He got up, and dressed. As 
he stepped out into the wide white hall, 
he saw a vision. A young woman in 4a 
faded swimming-suit was tripping lightly 
toward the stairs. For one instant he 
thought that this was Sally Alleyn. But 
he realized his mistake. 

“T beg your pardon,” said O'Neill. 
The girl turned back. She came toward 
him, almost naked but quite unashamed. 

“Ves, Mr. O'Neill,” said the girl 
quietly. 

“Where are you going?” demanded 
Miles O’Neill. 

“Morning dip,” nodded the girl. 

“Can I get a bathhouse?” queried 
Miles. 

“A—what?” asked the girl. 

“Bathhouse,” said O’Neill. 

“What’s a bathhouse?” inquired the 

irl. 

' “Why—it’s a bathhouse,” fumbled 
Miles, “a place to take your clothes off 
and put a bathing-suit on.” 

“T never heard of one,” returned the 
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girl. “What a funny idea! What’s the 
matter with your room?” 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded 
Miles, “that I can undress in my room?” 

“Can’t you?” returned the girl. 

He could, and did. She was waiting 
for him at Aunt Jemima’s gate. 

“How,” queried Miles O’Neill, “do you 
get to the beach?” 

“Walk,” laughed the girl. “We have 
no jitneys here.” 

They walked across the golf-links. 
They reached the edge of the cliff. From 
that vantage-point they looked down on 
the bathing-beach, some two hundred 
feet below. 

“How do you get there?” queried Miles 
O'Neill. 

“Jump,” said the girl. 

She jumped. Miles O’Neill wavered 
for one instant. Then he jumped too. 
He landed twenty-five feet below, knee- 
deep in soft, yellow, sloping sand. The 
sand, under his weight, formed an ava- 
lanche. Together he and the girl slid 
swiftly to the beach. Once they had 
reached there, the girl smote him lightly 
on the shoulder. 

“Tag! You're it!” she cried. 


HE fled from him like a startled fawn 

—fled from him as a wood-nymth 
flees from a disreputable satyr. She 
fled from himas Sally Alleyn fled from 
her dancing partner. But no, she didn’t. 
There was no comparison. Sally Alleyn 
was a trained dancer, true. But this girl 
was something less, and something in- 
finitely more. Here was the thing that 
Miles O’Neill had sought for. Here, 
with all its bewildering twists and turns, 
was reckless abandon. Here was life that 
effervesced. Here was youth irrespres- 
sible, youth and impulse irresistible, joy 
that was really unconfined. Miles 
O'Neill pursued her. But he didn’t 
catch her, not on dry land, at any rate. 
He caught her as she topped a wave— 
caught and held her for a moment. 
Then she wriggled out of his embrace. 

“Where did you learn to dance like 
that?” he queried. 

The girl snickered. “By watching 
Sally in the Alley,” she returned. 

“Sally Alleyn?” he queried. 

“Yes,” said the girl, “I’ve seen her 
dance at the Sans Géne in New York. 
I saw her dance the night she dropped 
into your lap.” 

“You did?” demanded Miles O’Neill. 
He started. “Where did you sit?” he 
queried. 

“Peanut gallery,” said the girl. 

“And you—remembered it was me?” 
cried Miles. 

“Binoculars,” explained the girl. 

“Binoculars,” echoed Miles, a trifle 
puzzled. “Oh, yes 

“I knew you the minute you came into 
Aunt Jemima’s,” went on the girl. 

“Where were you,” asked Miles, 
“when I came into Aunt Jemima’s?”’ 

“Behind a door,” said the girl in the 
swimming-suit. “Besides that,” she 
went on, “that night at the Sans Géne, 
I saw you at the stage door.” 

“There was a girl—” said Miles 
O'Neill. 

“There was a disappointed girl,” re- 
turned the sea-nymph. “Sally Alley 
sent out to me a fabricated message. 
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“Mary on Her Own” 
WALLACE sean 


IRWIN 


Sue was going to be married next 
Wednesday, was Mary. Life was 
closing in on her—on her, a free spirit. 
She simply couldn’t stand it; so she 
escaped. The form her escape took, 
and how she managed it, and what 
finally resulted, combine to make one 
of the liveliest stories of modern youth 
you’ve ever read. If you’ve read 
Mr. Irwin’s immensely successful novel 
“Lew Tyler’s Wives,” you'll want to 
’ begin “Mary on Her Own.” 





In the next, the February issue of— 


THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


On Sale Everywhere January 23. 


“The Drawing Cod” 
a story of a young 
prize-fighter’s great 
romance, by Gerald 
Beaumont. 

“High Pressure,’ the 
story of quite an- 
other sort of ro- 
mance, with a laugh 
in it, by Everett 
Rhodes Castle. 

“Flashlight,” a story 
about a woman who 
sought to secure. a 
thrill, by Arthur 
Somers Roche 

“The Golden Ladder,” 
a marvelous story of 
New York when a 
woman ruled, by 
Rupert Hughes. 

“Sackcloth and Scar- 
let,” a vivid story of 
one woman’s sin and 
another’s sacrifice, 
by George Gibbs, 

“Strangers in Golfer- 
nia,” the brightest 
golf story ~ you’ve 
ever read, by Frank 
Condon. 

“Sixteen Hands All 
Told,” the strange 
tale of a far Pacific 
island, by Beatrice 
Grimshaw. 

And as many more 
great stories by equal- 
ly famous writers. 
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I've been somewhat disaffected toward 
her since that night. I know her better 
than she knows herself. She sent out 
word that she’d never heard of me.” 

Miles was curious. “You know her 
well?” he demanded. 

“She comes down here every summer 
to keep limbered up with golf,” nodded 
the girl. 

“How many summers?” queried Miles. 

“That’s—telling,” said the girl. “But 
she’s the most fascinating dancer in the 
world, this Sally Alley is.” 

“Alleyn,” corrected Miles O’Neill. 

“T know,” returned the girl. “The 
is silent, as in Gromph.” 

Miles O’Neill was puzzled. “Gromph?” 
| he queried. 

“That’s the way she signs her checks,” 
nodded the girl. 


| “Gromph,” repeated Miles O'Neill. 
| He thought about it. “What’s your 
name?” he demanded—though he knew 


| it partly. 

“Patsy O'Farrell,” cried the girl. 
was the ring of pride in her tones. 

“Boston?” demanded Miles. 

“My grandfather came from Ireland,” 
said the girl. 

“T didn’t know there were any O’Far- 
rells left in Ireland,” laughed O'Neill. 

“They were there once,” returned the 
girl. “One of the O’Farrelis was the 
first king of Ireland.” 

“He was not,” cried Miles O'Neill. 

The girl caught him smartly on the 
arm. 

“Tag, you're it!” 


There 


she shrilled. 


T breakfast that morning Miles 
+ O’Neill glanced at Sally Alleyn with 
renewed interest. Sally Alleyn was 
| willing to be glanced at. True, she had 
made no inroads on the night before. 
On the night before, Miles O'Neill had 
| talked golf and antiques, and grants 
from the Crown, and even ancestry. 
Horrors, ancestry! What a bore! Sally 
Aleyn had let him talk. She could bide 
her time. Down here at Thoreau she 
had no rivals. She was here alone, with 
Miles Standish O'Neill, and none to say 
her nay. At breakfast that morning she 
was very charming, and she was the only 
person present who showed her breeding. 
When she sipped her coffee, her beringed 
little finger stood straight out into the 
air. Miles watched it with acute concern. 
“Now for a game of golf,” he said. 
But Sally Alleyn shook her head. 
“Not me, with you this morning,” she 
| returned, “not any more until I’ve per- 
fected my performance. I’m ashamed 
of yesterday.” 





“Just once around,” pleaded Miles 
O’Neill, “—nine holes.” 
Sally Alleyn flashed white teeth upon 


| him. “I'll be waiting for you when you 
get back here,” she returned. “You go. 
Who am I to keep any man from golf? 
—Patsy,” she cried imperiously. 
“Yes, Miss Alleyn,” said Patsy. 
“Will you caddy around for 
O'Neill?” commanded Miss Alleyn. 
“Yes, Miss Alleyn,” said Patsy. 
When they were out of earshot, Miles 
turned to Patsy. “What are you going 
to do for me?” he queried. 
“I’m going to caddy for you, 
turned. 
“I’m not looking for a caddy,” 


Mr. 


” 


she re- 





said 
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O'Neill. “I’m looking for a—partner. 
Do you play golf?” 

“We all do, pretty much, round here,” 
said Patsy. 

“All right,” 
take me on.” 

He placed her ball for her and handed 
her his club. It was one driver in a 
hundred, and the girl’s eyes sparkled. 
She hefted it and twirled it and admired 
it. She knew it for the thing it was. 

And she seized it firmly with both 
hands, and swung it around her head 
three times for luck. And then she took 
her stance, and— 

Waggled! Patsy O'Farrell waggled. 
Didn’t she waggle, though! 

Two natives paused on their way along 
the road. 

“Imitation!” they exclaimed. 

Oh, yes, it was an imitation. It was 
a close duplicate of Sally Alleyn’s waggle. 
At least, Patsy had intended it as such. 
And yet, it was no imitation. It was a 
waggle of her own. It was coy, retiring, 
but it was full of life and youth and fire 
and spirit. It was pent-up energy break- 
ing out in music. There was nothing 
synthetic here; here was charm, simple, 
unalloyed; talk about the poetry of mo- 
tion! 

With rising color Miles O’Neill watched 
her. He watched her waggle. He 
watched her swing. He watched her 
strike the ball. He watched the ball— 
with bated breath he watched it. It 
landed on the first green. 

Patsy O'Farrell sighed with disappoint- 
ment. “It'll take me two more to get 
in,” she said. 

He played around with her in amaze- 
ment. He never knew just how or when 
she let him win. But he won by two 
measly little strokes. 

“I could play around with you for- 
ever,” said O’Neill. 

“I've been playing around about ten 
years,” she said. ‘“There’s thunder,” she 
announced. 

“Then what about a bath?” 
Miles O'Neill. 

“Let’s,” said the girl. 

They raced back to Aunt Jemima’s, 
donned bathing-suits, raced over the golf- 
links to the cliff, slid down the cliff to 
the tune of thunderbolts. The storm 
was upon them, fast and furious. They 
had a glorious swim. They climbed 
back by way of the staircase, and saun- 
tered back through fields. 

“What about another round of golf?” 
cried Miles O'Neill. 

“As we are,” nodded the girl. 

“As we are,” said Miles O’Neill. 

“I've done it before,” said . Patsy. 
“Come on. Follow me.” 


said Miles O'Neill. “You 


suggested 


HE searched under a cottage porch 

for two rusty midirons that she had 
secreted there. She fished out superan- 
nuated balls. And they drove balls into 
the teeth of a warm, wet gale. The golf- 
links were denuded of humanity. The 
two youngsters rioted along the course. 
They reached Mosquito Hollow, profes- 
sionally known as Dead Man’s Gulch. 
As they descended into this cafion, lone- 
liness went with them. The skies blazed 
with white light. The thunder crashed, 
reverberated, all about them. Rain 
pelted. The world disappeared—there 
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was no other living thing in sight. And 
Patsy was a spirit of the storm. 

Patsy took her stance at the fourth 
tee. She swung a mighty swing—she 
struck a wicked stroke. 

“Lost ball!” she cried, in glee. 

Miles O’Neill followed her. He drove 
into the blackness of the murky rain. 

“Lost ball!” cried Miles. 


Patsy swung and faced him. She 
tapped him lightly on the shoulder. 
“Oh, tag, you’re it!” she cried. She 


darted off down the long, long stretch of 
Dead Man’s Gulch. 

“I’m coming,” roared O'Neill. 

“Can’t—catch—me!” wailed the girl. 
She was going at the rate of a mile a 
minute. 

“Watch me,” cried Miles. 

The funny thing about it was that, 
midway in the course, she did turn to 
watch him. It was funnier yet that he 
took advantage of her momentary slip. 
He caught her. He caught her, swim- 
ming-suit and all, caught her and kissed 
her and crushed her to him. And in 
that instant Miles Standish O’Neill for- 
got that he had ever sold a bill of goods. 
He forgot that he had ever known Sally 
Alleyn. He forgot everything but Patsy. 
Patsy—and one tremendous solemn thing. 
It was here. He was about to make a 
contract with a woman. 

“God love the Irish!” exclaimed Miles 
O’Neill. “When this comes 
there’s no stopping me. 








on me, | 
I’ve been look- | 


ing for you all my life, and now I’ve | 


found you, and you'll never get away 
from me. Never!” 

“T could if I wanted to,” gasped Patsy, 
“but I don’t want to. Listen, sweet- 
heart: I’ve been thinking about you ever 
since I saw you that night at the Sans 
Géne.” 


we day Les 
All that Miles O’Neill could furnish was 


a stone. Les closeted himself with Sally 
Alleyn. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he said 
to Sally. 


“The matter is with you,” said Sally. 
“You told me to come down here. I 
would have been safer in New York.” 

“O’Neill says,” went on Les Maverick, 
“that this girl is a direct descendant of 
the Mayflower.” 

Sally Alleyn shrugged her shoulders. 
“She’s that, all right,” said Sally. “But 
so are half the kitchen help at the hotel 
around the corner.” 

“Why don’t you tell him that?” cried 
Les Maverick. 

“T’m too tender-hearted and synthetic, 
as you call it,” nodded Sally. “Besides, 
he’s in for trouble. It wont be long be- 
fore he’ll have my fall breach-of-promise 
suit upon his hands.” 

There was a knock upon the door. 
Mr. Stagg, the grocer, ambled in. He 
was eager, quivering. 

“Miss Alleyn,” he announced, “I did 
that monograph.” 

“Good work,” returned Miss Alleyn. 
“Tl have it engraved on all my silver- 
ware.” 


More of William Hamilton 

Osborne’s delightful stories are 

coming—and you may count on the 
first one in an early issue. 





Maverick arrived. , 
Les Maverick came down for bread. 
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The Story that brought 


‘1,000 Cash and Royalties 


toan Obscure Housewife 


HE newest and most significant experiment in 

motion pictures comes before the theatre-goers 
of the country with the current release of the first 
Palmer production, “Judgment of the Storm.” 

This picture is the advance guard of screen drama 
which is genuinely of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

It was written by a housewife, the wife of a 
Pittsburgh factory foreman. It was based on an 
astounding dramatic episode in 


She clipped the coupon, mailed it, and today— 
as a direct result of that one simple little act—she 
is on the high road to success as a screen writer. 
Instead of an obscure housewife known only to a 
little circle of acquaintances, she is today a famous 
writer whose name flashes nightly before the eyes 
of millions of theatre-goers in thousands of theatres. 


Will This Test Discover You? 


No cost or obligation of any 





the lives of people of her ac- 
qguaintance. 
Mrs. Ethel Styles Middleton, 


the author, had never written for 
the screen. But through its re- 
markable Creative Test, the edu- 
cational department of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, which is 
now conducting a nation-wide 
search for new writing talent, dis- 
covered her. 


Authors Share in Profits 


This institution is proud of the 
result. It is proud to stand be- 
hind the production of “Judgment as 
of the Storm’’ as embodying the 
ideals for which it strives. It is 
proud to stand behind the other 
forthcoming Palmer productions 
which likewise give to the screen 


Storm” 


peal is 


is shown, 





SEE THE PICTURE— 
READ THE BOOK! 


“Judgment of 
was written 
directly for the screen. 
But its dramatic ap- 
so powerful 
that the publishing 
house of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., has nov- 
elized the screen story. 
Under the same title 
the picture the 
novel will be on 
wherever the picture 


sort is involved in filling out the 
coupon. It will bring the Crea- 
tive Test—with which a fascinat- 
ing evening can be spent. If the 
result, as determined by this in- 
stitution’s educational department 
shows absence of dramatic crea- 
tiveness, you will be told so frank- 
ly and promptly. If, on the other 
hand such qualities are indicated, 
the same co-operation extended to 
the housewife, the salesman, the 
mechanical engineer, the country 
doctor and many others who have 
succeeded in this new field will 
be made available to you. 


the 


sale We believe there are hundreds 
of men and women like this Pitts- 
burgh housewife who have power- 
ful stories to tell. We believe 
there are hundreds with the imagi- 








the fresh imagination of new 

writers discovered through the 

same Creative Test that brought Mrs. Middleton 
national recognition. They are “‘Unguarded Gates,” 
by a former salesman; ‘“‘Lost,”’ by a former me- 
chanical engineer, and a third as yet unnamed, by 
a country doctor. 

An advance of $1,000 cash on royalties has been 
paid each author and each will receive, besides, a 
percentage of the producer's profits for five years. 

“Judgment of the Storm,” tells a richly warm 
and human drama, yet it is not one bit more dra- 
matic than the personal story of its author. 

Like hosts of theatre-goers, the Pittsburgh house- 
wife for years had experienced increasing disappoint- 
ment with motion pictures. Casts and settings were 
the best, but the stories told were often cheap, 
tawdry and insincere. Like thousands of others, 
she said to herself, “I believe I could write a bet- 
ter story than that.’ 


She Clipped the Coupon 


Then one day her attention was drawn to a cou- 
pon—the same coupon that appears at the bottom 
of this page. It told of the need for new screen 
writers, and of the Creative Test evolved by this 
institution. 


Copyright, 1923—Palmer Photoplay Corporation 


nation to see possibilities in novel 
or play which could be adapted 
to the screen. Yet, like Mrs. Middleton, these men 
and women realize that training in photoplay con- 
struction is vital, and that without such training 
they would find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
write acceptable screen drama. 

To them the same opportunity which Mrs. Mid- 
dleton seized is freely offered, 
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§ Palmer Photoplay Corporation Savetime by * 
§ Productions Division, Sec. 8101 addressing ! 
{ Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. nearest office ! 
8 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 
\ 527 Fifth Ave., New York ' 
i Without cost or obligation please send me : 
® the Palmer Creative Test which will tell me ' 
© whether I have the creative ability—for which \ 
8 there is such demand in the motion picture in- H 
' dustry. 
' t 
; Name. ' 
; STREET. wi 
SS SEE : 
' City. TATE ; 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


A Mellin’s Food 
baby is a happy, good- 
natured, contented 
baby,—unmistakable 
signs of a satisfying, 
well-balanced diet. 

Let us send you our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


and a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food. 
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ment will help you solve the problem of your child's 


future training—sce pages 7-11. 


Novelty 





Not toys — but high-grade practical instruments for 

Symphony or Jazz orchestras, Great for solo work at 

Club, Lodge or Legion gatherings or home entertain- 

ments, Anyone can play with a few simple lessons, 

furnished with each instrument. 
Musical Pitch Fork Glassaphone a O-matte 
Mando-Zi Harp woe rene 
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(Continued from page 


“Was that it? 
ried. 

“What on earth else could it have been? 
You didn’t dream for a moment that I 
could think of your mother as anything 
but your mother?” 

“She’s very attractive,” said Patricia. 

“A charming, delightful woman. But 
she’s not you,” said Witherly. ‘Patricia, 
do you care for me at all?” 

“Perhaps,” she admitted. 

“Enough to marry me?” 

“Maybe,” she answered. 

“When?” 

“Oh, not right away,” 


Really, Tom?” she que- 


he demanded. 


evaded Patricia. 


He was properly eager now. “I can't 
wait too long,” he declared. 
“How long is too long?” she inquired. 


“An hour is too long,” he vowed. “Pa- 
tricia, couldn’t we slip quietly away to- 
morrow and be married?” 

“We might,” she told him. 

“We could go to Connecticut. Why, 
we could motor to Greenwich in an hour. 
We could get a license and be married at 
once. Would you like that?” 

“Possibly,” she said. 

“Will you do it?” he cried. 

She eyed him carefully. “If you will 
be at the Town Hall tomorrow afternoon 
at three, I'll be there,” she promised. 

“Why not drive out with me?” 
asked. 

“T don’t want to.” 
ome of shyness. 

He could not believe in his good luck. 
And so he forebore to press her for rea- 
sons. He set it down, this reluctance of 
hers to motor to Greenwich with him, to 
maidenly modesty. And when he left her 
at the door of the Moran house, he was 
convinced that before sunset tomorrow 
he would be potential master of five mil- 
lions. 


he 


She was the epit- 


OTHER and daughter rarely break- 
fasted together, but next morning 


as a maid placed a tray on a table by 
the bed. Patricia’s tilted nose wrinkled 
as she sniffed the coffee. 

“Sort of wanted to talk to you, old 
thing,” she began. “Have you enough 
breakfast for two?” 

“You may have my orange juice,” said 
Patsy, “and Nora will fetch more coffee 
and toast. Have an egg?” 

“Two,” said Patricia. “It’s a big day 
for me, and my girlish system needs nu- 
triment.”’ 


The smiling maid departed. Patsy 
looked at the silver coffee pot. 
“You’re my only child,” she stated. 


“But if I have to wait five minutes for 
my coffee, I'll hate you.” 

Patricia shook her auburn head. “Drink 
it,” she counseled. ‘“There’s been enough 
hate in this family.” 

Patsy stirred the sugar in the coffee. 
She lifted the cup to her lips and over its 
rim surveyed her daughter. She put the 
cup down. 

“Are you referring to our conversation 
of yesterday?” she asked. 

“I was,” replied Patricia. 


“Hate is an emphatic word,” said her 


57 ) 


mother. “I don’t think I could ever do 
anything but love you, Patricia.” 

“Nor I you, Mumsie,” cried the daugh- 
ter. “Only—last night I got the idea that 
you really cared for Tom.” 

“Ts there any reason why I shouldn’t?” 
asked her mother. 

“He’s not the man for you,” 
Patricia. 

“I suppose that you at nineteen are a 
better judge of men than I am at thirty- 
nine,” said Patsy. 

“Of the kind of a man for you, yes,” 
asserted Patricia. “You see, you’ve not 
had much to do with men, Mother. 
You’ve hardly looked at one in all the 
years that I remember. So when you do 
look at a man, you're sort of out of prac- 
tice. No, Tom isn’t the man for you.” 

“I suppose you can prove that,” said 
Mrs. Moran. 

“Inasmuch as he’s to meet me at the 
Town Hall in Greenwich at three this 
afternoon, and as he expects to marry 
me ten minutes later, I think I can prove 
my case,” said Patricia. 

Coffee spilled over the silken coverlet 
of the bed. Mrs. Moran stared at her 
daughter. 

“You don’t mean it!” she cried. 

Patricia shrugged. “It would be a 
rather stupid lie, wouldn’t it?” 

“But he proposed to me only yester- 
day,’ cried Patsy. “And you said that 
he was a fortune-hunter, a worthless do- 
nothing !” 

“He is,” agreed Patricia. 

“And yet you’re going to marry him?” 
demanded her mother. 

“Certainly not,” disclaimed the daugh- 
ter. 

Suddenly Patsy began to laugh. It was 
not the mirth of hysteria; it was the 
laughter of one who sees absurdity and 
is not hurt by it. 

“Patricia, I didn’t love the man,” 
gasped. 

“Of course you didn’t. You tried to 
save me from making a fool of myself. 
You did.” 

“And you've tried to save me from do- 


declared 


she 


ing the same thing. You have,” said 
Patsy. 

“You wouldn't have,” said the daugh- 
ter. 

“Neither would you,” asserted the 
mother. 

Patricia shrugged. “I don't know, 
Mother.” 

“You're being nice to an old fool,” said 
Patsy. ‘I was idiot enough to think I 


could make you live your life as I thought 
it ought to be lived! As if the older gen- 
eration can do anything for the younger! 
As if we all didn’t have to suffer our own 
experiences! As if life could be lived for 
us by anyone else! Is he really going to 
be there?” 


“Would you like to see him?” asked 
Patricia. 
“I’m a vulgar woman. I would,” said 


Patsy. 
“Then I came by my own vulgarity 
honestly,” said Patricia. “So would I.” 
At exactly three-fifteen that afternoon 
a limousine paused at the curb outside 
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the Town Hall of Greenwich. Two 
charming women, who might have been 
sisters, leaned from a window in the car 
and waved mocking kisses to an astounded 
man who had been standing there expect- 
antly since two-thirty. Then the car 
rolled on. 

“So you told him that you were to 
have an inheritance-party?” said Patsy 
that night. “All right; you shall have 
one. Any girl who is able to extricate 
her mother from the consequences of her 
own idiocy is entitled to be mistress of 
her own fortune.” 


"T HERE were nearly a hundred people 


at Patricia’s twentieth birthday party. | 





It was quite the most magnificent affair | 


of the season. It began at eleven, and 
at two supper was served. Just before 
that hour Patricia led her mother from 
the ballroom. 


’ 


man,” she said. 


“But that’s ridiculous; I never talk to 


reporters,” objected her mother. 

“But you must talk to this one. He 
represents an English daily, and he crossed 
the Atlantic to cover this party. Besides, 
he was a distinguished officer in the war. 
Served in the British army and won the 
Victoria Cross. He’s in the library wait- 
ing for you. Mother, he’s a perfect peach. 
I’m crazy about him. He’s just the man 


for you.” 

“Nonsense,” said Patsy. 

“No nonsense at all!” contradicted 
Patricia. 


“What does a daughter know about the 
man that will please her mother?” de- 
manded Mrs. Moran. 

“More than mothers know about choos- 
ing husbands for their daughters. Moth- 
ers have tried for centuries to select their 
daughters’ husbands, and you know how 
it’s worked out. Parents don’t under- 
stand children, but children do under- 
stand parents. I tell you, Mumsie, you’ll 
like this man. 
see him. Please do.” 

“All right, if you insist. 
birthday,” agreed Patsy. 

“Besides, I just gave him all those 
stocks and bonds and deeds that you gave 
me for my birthday. He says he wont 
take them, and I want you to make him.” 
Patricia was deceivingly ingenuous. 

Patsy gasped. “You’ve 
She stared at her daughter. “Have you 
become engaged to another fortune- 
hunter?” 

“He isn’t a fortune-hunter. 
and see him,” insisted Patricia. 

Mrs. Moran needed no more urging. She 
almost ran up the stairs and into the li- 
brary. There she paused. A decade and 
a half had done little, save add distinc- 
tion, to Jim Moran. 

She turned to flee. But Patricia had 
gently closed the library door. Patsy felt 
faint. Then she advanced bravely into 
the room. 

“Have you taken money from your 
daughter that you wouldn’t take from 
me?” she demanded. 

Moran laughed. “Not yet, Patsy.” 

“Are you going to? Are you the kind 
of man that will take money from a girl 
of twenty?” 

“TI wasn’t that kind of man some years 

0,” he replied. 


But come 


“I want you to talk to a newspaper | 


Besides, I told him you’d | 


It’s your | 





one mad!” | 
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U. S. Rolls inspire dancing. They’re iia 
| more entertaining—popularly priced. Hear the 
latest U. S. “hits” at your music dealer’s. ) 

UNITED STATES MUSIC COMPANY 


~N 2934-38 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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School Information 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its 
readers in the selection of Ae school suited to indi- 
vidual needs. We furnish first hand information 
collected by personal visits to the schools. In writ- 
ing please give full details as to age, previous educa- 
tion, the kind of school you wish, approximate loca- 
tion, and what you plan ee ved year. Enclose 
stamped return envelope an 


The Director, School Départment 
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Sage Tea Turns 
Gray Hair Dark 


Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. We all know the advantages 
of a youthful appearance. Your hair is your 
charm. It makes or mars the face. When it 
fades, turns gray and looks streaked, just a 
few applications of Sage Tea and Sulphur 
enhances its appearance a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from any 
drug store a bottle of “Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound,” which is merely the 
old-time recipe improved by the addition of 
other ingredients. Thousands of folks recom- 
mend this ready-to-use preparation, because 
it darkens the hair beautifully, besides, no 
one can possibly tell, as it darkens so naturally 
and evenly. You moisten a sponge or soft 
brush with it, drawing this through the hair, 
taking one small strand at a time. By 
morning the gray hair disappears; after 
another application or two, its natural color 
is restored and it becomes thick, glossy and 
lustrous, and you appear years younger. 


WYETH CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Yourself 

and oper- 

ate a ‘‘ New System 

Candy * in your community, We furnish every- 
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ASTHMA _ 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to— 

Continuous treatment while the pa- 
tient enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 


“Used 
while 
you 
Est. 1879 sleep”’ 
33, The Household remedy for bronchial troubles. 


Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 21-B 
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_ her lips. 


“Are you that kind of man now?” she 
insisted. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

“I don’t think. I want to know.” 

“What do you hope?” he asked. 

“I hope to God you are!” she cried. 
“You were a fool years ago, Jim, not to 
take my father’s money.” 


E shook his head. “No, I wasn’t. 

You'd have hated me if I had. But 
now, when perhaps money doesn’t seem 
as important, you might not hate me if I 
took it. But I'd only take it in order that 
I wouldn't have to live on my wife’s 
money. You know, a newspaper man 
doesn’t earn so very much.” 

“Jim Moran, are you proposing to 
me?” she asked. 

“Patricia seemed to expect it,” he 
grinned. “We never do what our parents 
want; I suppose we should do as our 
children wish.” 

“I will not let my own child pick my 
husband,” declared Patsy. 

“Neither will I permit her to pick my 
wife,” asserted Moran. 

“Tl do my own choosing,” said Patsy. 

“So will I,” said Moran. 

For a minute they stared at each other. 
They had not seen each other for fifteen 
years. And never before in that time 


” 
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could they have met and felt as they did 
now. Only Patricia, studying her mother, 
had known that the time was ripe for the 
reintroduction of Moran to his former 
wife. And she had always known that 
Jim’s love had never really cooled. 

“Well, why don’t you do your choos- 
ing?” asked Patsy. 

“I’m over forty,” said Moran. 

“I’m almost forty,” said Patsy. 

“You look twenty,” declared Moran. 

“You don’t look old,’ smiled Patsy. 
Fire blazed in her eyes. “Jim Moran, 
how long must I stand here waiting for 
you to act like a man?” 

“How does a man act on an occasion 
like this?” he laughed. 

“He kisses the woman he loves,” she 
told him. 

And Jim Moran proved his manhood. 

Downstairs guests made inquiries for 
their hostess. But Patricia evaded their 
questions. And late that night, when she 
had released herself from her mother’s 
ecstatic embrace, she answered her moth- 
er’s question. — 

“How did I know? Nowadays, daugh- 
ters always know. You see, while moth- 
ers are younger, daughters are older than 
they used to be.” e 

“They always have been, only nobody 
knew it,” declared Patsy. 
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getting on in years. I want to see him 
once again.” 

“T simply can’t go.” 

“T guess you aint got nothing terribly 


important to keep you here in town. 


KIN 
madeWELL 


Pretty hot right here. I guess if it’s a 
young man, you might help matters along 
by letting him miss you a few days.” 

Shirley loftily commented to Lissy: 
“At times, Gramp’s positively uncanny. 
But he still thinks I’m twelve years old. 
I didn’t mind that awful village when I 
was twelve—it was entertaining. But 
now! Ugh! The motion pictures are all 
old, and the drug-store throws in flies 
with an ice-cream soda. You can’t im- 
agine!” 

Languidly Lissy said that she could 
imagine. “Perfectly, Shirley dear!” 

But a hopeful old man was not disap- 
pointed of a youthful companion on his 
jaunt. With temper-touched inflection, 
Shirley finally announced that she was 
willing to spend one week or six in any 
Ohio town, whether or not it had Twen- 
tieth Century train-service. 

Jonathan packed jubilantly. Shirley 
reread a post-car¢ from Detroit: 


Sorry. Sudden business. Couldn’t 
get you by phone before train left. Be 
back four or five days. Be good. Be 


ready when I get back to help a T. B. M. 
forget his week of toil. 
A. K. 


HE came back to town ten days later, 
with a bored and discontented curl to 
Science is wonderful. A tinkle 
of the telephone-bell, an indolently lifted 
receiver, and lips uncurled, quivered into 
reluctant smiling, quivered into quite 
willing good-humor. 

August languor lay over Chicago. Most 


(Continued on page 81) 
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of the better North Side apartments were 
shade-drawn and empty of life. 

Shirley explained that Jonathan was no 
traveler, summer or winter. 

“Lucky for me,” said Alex Kimberly 
lightly. “Business keeps me in town most 
of the summer. As long as you’re around 
somewhere—” 

“You say it so well you seem to have 
had lots of practice.” 

“That’s all right. I’ve missed a good 
deal or two in the past two months trail- 
ing around to keep track of what you 
were doing. Managed to attend to a few 
necessary confabs while you were safely 
down in your grandfather’s } irthplace.” 

“Perhaps I’d better leave again.” She 
had a pineapple bob, and her knickers 
were attracting attention on the side path 
of the North Side park; but her tone of 
voice was a straight-descended heritage 
from Eve of the well-known garden story. 

“Don’t. Like to know you're in the 
same town. Sleep better nights.” 

“Still—you may have another sudden 
call to Detroit.” 

Shirley was the kind who could not 
quite forget or forgive. 

“Believe me, that was some sudden 
call! Ill say I’m a slave, on occasion, to 
business.” For a fleeting second, some- 
thing grimly enigmatic narrowed his lik- 
able gray eyes. 

It was a few days later, at the yellow- 
ing end of afternoon, that, while his small 
powerful roadster abruptly halted to give 
a crowded street-car legal right of way, 
he delivered a cryptic bit of his philoso- 
phy of life. 

Tired, disheveled homing workers al- 
most burst the street-car’s capacity. A 
bookkeeper with wilted white collar hung 
on the lowest rear step. A salesgirl, with 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 
Will 1924 Bring Success or or Failure? 


Right now is the time to decide. If 
you had started right one year ago 
you would be on the high road to 
success this very minute. Don’t let an- 
other year pass you by. It is within 
your power to make yourself just 
what you will. Make this day the be- 
ginning of a new life and a better 
one. 


I will give you Wealth, 
Health and Happiness 


I will transform that body of yours 
and make you physically perfect. I 
will make a real HEman out of you. I 
will build out your chest so that every 
breath means increased life, purify- 
ing your blood and sending vim and 
vitality throughout your entire sys- 
tem. I will broaden your shoulders 
and give you the huge muscular arms 
and legs of an athlete. I wili put pep 
in your old backbone and strengthen 
every vital organ within you. You 
will be just bubbling over with life, 
having the keen, alert brain, the 
bright flashing eyes and the spring 
and step of youth. You will be ad- 
mired and sought after. in both the 
social and business world. You will be 
a leader of men, and the good things 
of life will naturally come your way. 


I Challenge the World 


If a man stood on the housetops and 
shouted to the people that he was the 
strongest man on earth, it would avail 
him nothing. Someone would make him 
come down and prove it. But records 
speak for themselves. I will gladly show 
anyone personal letters from the leading 
strong men in the world today that my 
course is absolutely the best and the 
quickest to acquire physical perfection. 
Come on then and make me prove it—I 


like it. I have the meansgof making you ven Be EARLE E. LIEDERMAN ; 
a perfect physical specimen of manhood, America’s Leading Director of Physical Education 


of making you a successful leader of men. You will be a credit to your community. I have done this for thou- 
sands of others. What I have done for them I will do for you. I don’t care what your present condition is. 
The weaker you are, the more noticeable the results. Come on then, start the New Year right. 











Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


IT IS FREE 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils I have 
trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them over now and 
you will marvel at their present physiques. This book = FTO P Cee e TEST ETT KS TTS TCTESREEESS TESTE SESE SESE See eeeeEES, 
prove an impetus and a real inspiration to you. It will thri 
you through and through. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the EARLE E. LIEDERMAN aj 
cost of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. This Dept. 7001, 305 Broadway, New York City 
will not obligate you at all, but for the sake of your future Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which you are to send me, 

without any obligation on my part whatever, a copy of your latest 


health and happiness, do not put it off. Send today—right J 
now, before you turn this page. book, “Muscular Development.”” (Please write or print plainly.) 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 7001, 305 Broadway, New York City 
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a lackluster youth and a perspiring day 
both behind her, strove to reach a step. 

Unflurried, unperspiring in his summer 
linens, Alex Kimberly eyed them enig- 
matically. 

“Dumbheads,” he said lightly. “In this 
world, there’s ways of escaping the work- 
horse route to the grave. Given intelli- 
gence, even a measure of quick wit, and 
a man can collect a living in pleasant 
enough fashion, diverting fashion. He 
can’—the smooth, lightsome voice rich- 
ened into a sort of hypnotic quality— 
“enliven his three-score and ten with 
work that is its own amusing reward. If 
he cares to!” 

Beside the speaker, Shirley looked at 
the huge beetle-load of humans. She 
looked curiously. She had listened, ap- 
parently light-eared enough, with earnest- 
ness. 

“Making a speech all for me?” she 
laughed. 

“For you and for me.” He shot the 
roadster past the slow-moving street-car. 
“Wonder if they think we'll wait all eve- 
ning for passageway?” 

It was on one of the dingier North Side 
streets, near the new bridge, that he pres- 
ently asked her if she minded waiting out- 
side in the car while he held twenty min- 
utes’ confab with a man. 

She did not mind. From the interview, 
in a building whose new-painted appear- 
ance Shirley boreuiy never remembered, 
he emerged smiling. 

“My lucky day.” He was jubilant, re- 
joining her. “And I had the week’”— 
half to himself—‘“all sketched ahead and 
blue-printed as darned unlucky.” 

“Lucky?” 

“Got a piece of information that was 
like jelly on mamma’s boy’s bread-and- 
butter.” 

“Information?” 

“All done up in white tissue paper and 
pink ribbon, so to speak.” 

Shirley raised her eyebrows, a trifle 
displeased. 

“Secret?” 

“Dear girl, there are careers in which 
secrecy is a vital element.’’ He was mock 
serious, or else really serious. 

Eyebrows arched at him. 

“Glad I’ve got the evening cleared,” 
he merely said. “I'll say that with you, 
Shirley, I like a clear evening and nothing 
else to do.” His free hand closed on one 
of hers. 

“Do you?” she murmured, appeased. 

“Believe me, I’ve proved it once or 
twice. ‘If’”—humming from a song— 
“‘yvou knew the whole story, my dear, 
my dear!’”’ 


MELLOW month, August, when 

color and heat hold a sway to which 
human bodies, even the weariest, respond 
as to a strange imperious tonic, the month 
which, paradoxically, seems the real end 
of the year. 


Once or twice during it Shirley Croaker 
regarded Alex Kimberly intently—un- 
known to that young man. Once or twice 
a faint pool of doubt showed in her care- 
less youthful eyes. It was replaced by a 
strangely amused pool of confidence, even 
optimism. Confidence, it may be re- 
marked, is merely optimism’s extra fine 
coat. 

Between the two, byplay to dancing, 
eating, drinking and laughing, there ac- 
cumulated that intimacy which, aver 
poets, is the blessing of the human race— 
the bane, aver parents. 

“You know, Shirl,” drawled languid 
Lissy Hugh once, in early September, 
“Nance Bisonby’s father said the other 
day that these days ‘sugar-and-grain 
broker’ covered a multitude of occupa- 
tions.” 

Shirley regarded her friend rather pity- 
ingly. 

“I thought at the time,’ she said 
sweetly, “that the annulment was a mis- 
take. Nance—well, she isn’t exactly the 
sort to appeal to a clever and rather ma- 
ture man. As for the brokerage business 
—you don’t mean to say, Lissy, that 
you're going in for some noble young 
white-collarer who punches a time-clock?” 

“Don’t talk in such long sentences,” 
begged the other, offended. ‘You must 
have liked it here all summer! Goodness, 
it was dull enough up in Maine—except 
for making bets as to whether ships were 
rum-runners or respectable craft.” 

“I had a good enough time here,” 
responded Shirley calmly. “Tonight? 
Listen, Lissy, I don’t care so much about 
dancing. I'd rather ride around. Where? 
Oh, just around.” 

“I see. Petting party—to be continued 
in our next!” 

“Lissy,” advised the other, “the flap- 
per age isn’t everlasting. Better shake 
it—before it shakes you.” 

“You talk like twenty-eight years and 
a double chin, Shirl,’ retorted Lissy. 
“But I notice you’re wearing the young- 
est color in sweaters carried by any 
misses’ section.” 

“Is there any reason I should adopt 
lavender and black? You're almost as 
silly at times as Nance, Lissy.” 

“No reason at all—unless you ought to 
be going in for young matrons’ effects. 
This dancing-in-a-crowd-doesn’t-appeal-to- 
me stuff.” 

“Sorry.” There was unconscious mim- 
icry of another voice. “I’d just as soon 
join the crowd tonight, Lissy. But Alex 
said he had a sort of business engage- 
ment, and I said I'd ride along for com- 
pany’s sake till afterward.” 

“Business after dark? Say, Shirl, even 
golf stops around sundown.” 

“It isn’t golf!’”—shortly, a little cryp- 
tically as well. 

“What is it?” 

“I didn’t ask the exact nature.” 

“Oh! Rebuke! ’Pologize.” Lissy was 
languidly ironic. 
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Shirley bent on her a 
gaze not so much unkind as 
superior. 

“Don’t start any scandal, 
Lissy, "bout me. Give you 
my word I can tell Gramp 
my life-story so far and 
not bring a blush even to 
his tender old cheek.” 
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And in so far as any human inflection 
in this world may be absolutely care-free, 
Shirley Croaker’s voice lilted so—lilted 
the same an hour later, when she joined 
Alex Kimberly in his readster. 


LWAYS what is quite care-free in 

this world has a threat of pathos! The 
eternal laws are founded on care, not its 
absence. Afterward Shirley recalied the 
evening as singularly lightsome, even be- 
neficent, brightened by street-lights and 
motor-lights, brightened by a rarer, love- 
lier light as well. One of Alex Kimberly’s 
hands held one of hers. She did not pay 
any attention at all to a rather large 
oblong package that crowded her satin- 
shod feet in the bottom of the car, as 
well as his patent-leather ones. 

Afterward she did not recall whether 
they had been riding one hour or three 
when Alex began to consult his watch 
frequently. 

“Got to see a man round eleven. Dog- 
gone him! He needn’t have waited till 
nearly midnight to date his doorbell.” 

She said with a touch of reluctance 
that she ought to be home by twelve 
o'clock. Jonathan wasn’t ‘sleeping well, 
and he had asked her to talk to him 
awhile before she retired. 

“Good old scout!” agreed Alex ab- 
sently. “Hope I’ve got the same head 
when I'm his age.” 

“His age!” Shirley laughed lightly. 
Then, in the semidarkness of the city 
street, her face softened as if at a vision 
so long ahead in the future that it was 
colored in the dim beauty of far desire. 

They turned into a brighter street. It 
half-came to her that Alex watched cer- 
tain other passing cars with an odd in- 
tensity. He hesitated once or twice at 
turning a corner. , 

“Doggone it,” he said twice. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Rather a nuisance, mixing business 
and pleasure.” 

“Let’s stop and dance somewhere.” 

“Sorry. I'd rather not till after I get 
this matter off.” 

“Matter?” 

“T don’t dare to leave the car, with this 
sitting in it big as life.” 

He had consulted his watch again; and 
suddenly he shot down a side-street that 
was one of the shabbier ways whereon 
old stores, office-buildings and flat-build- 
ings make a medley of useful but unbeau- 
tiful framework. 

“I’ve got to deliver this case tonight. 
But believe me, I don’t get caught again 
with such work at this time of day.” 

“What did you say you had to do?” 
she asked wonderingly. 

“Deliver a case.” 

“A case?” 

“Scotch. I’m not exactly a wet truck,” 
he explained carelessly. “But it was my 
negligence that it wasn’t delivered sooner. 
And I've got my own sense of honor! 
After all, my customers are my meat—” 

He was driving slowly, peering at num- 
bers. He had not been looking at Shir- 


ley. Now he looked down in surprise at 
the pressure of her hand on his arm. On 
his wheel arm—and that is not correct 
procedure when the wheel is in use. 

“Do you mean this is your regular busi- 
ness?” inquired Shirley. 

He turned, staring. 
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“Tl say so. That wasn’t a melodra- 
matic gasp, was it?” Then his eyes 
sharpened back to the street-numbers. 
“Guess that’s ten twenty-six.” 

“Wait a moment.” Again her hand 
pressed his busy arm. “Alex, this isn’t 
your regular work? You're just doing 
this for a friend—or something of that 
sort?” 

“Wait for what?” He was a trifle an- 
noyed. “Let’s postpone the talkfest, my 
dear girl.” He had brought the car to 
an abrupt halt and was expeditiously get- 
ting out of his seat, one shapely tanned 
hand on the oblong, heavy package. 

“TI wont wait! I want to talk about 


this—” 
“My dear girl, do you mean to say 
you never guessed?” he demanded. 


“Come off—tell that to Sweeney.” 

“No—I didn’t guess. I never dreamed 
that you—you were a booze-peddler!” 

And then a surprised young man knew 
that he had not been mistaken. She was 
astonished and horrified. 

“What if I am?” he demanded. “Mean 
to say you don’t approve?” Ignoring 
dangerous delay, he stood motionless be- 
side the car. 

“T never guessed.” 

“Didn’t notice my habits were those 
of a time-clock puncher, did you?” he 
scoffed skeptically. 

“TI—I thought you were something— 
something—” 

“Something what?”—still scoffing. 

“In the secret service—or—some- 
thing.” 


“Oh—you did?” 

H IS laugh stung her. And she proved 
true to her training and to her cen- 

tury. She did not burst into tears. She 
shrugged young shoulders. 

“Yes. Silly of me, wasn’t it? I've at- 
tended too many movies, I dare say.” 

“Mean to say you don’t approve of my 
line?” He became icily contemptuous in 
his turn. 

“Let’s not talk about it.” 

“What are you doing, Shirley?” 

“Obviously, I’m getting out of your 
car.” 

“Why, you're silly! Look here, Shir- 
ley, you drink the stuff yourself!” 

“That’s different.” 


“Different!” 
“I don’t make my living by peddling 
“.” 


“Oh, such a little thin-split hair!” 

“And anyway, I don’t drink as much 
as I pretend to. And anyway—anyway 
I thought you were d-different!” For all 
her training and her century, her voice 
quavered in a fashion much in vogue in 
the middle of Victoria’s reign. 

“Well, of all stupid—” 

“I admit all that,” she broke in sharply. 
“I was stupid. Good night.” 

“See here!” He caught her arm. “The 
discovery isn’t going to dissolve all friend- 
ship, is it?” His laugh was too light. 

“Yes,” she said. “I think it is going 
to do just that.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Home. Never mind. I'll find a taxi.” 

“You’re silly! And anyway, this is 
no street for you to be running down 
alone—” 

Tennis and golf had trained Shirley’s 
muscles. She wrenched easily out of his 
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hold, and in something that resembled 
blinding, if childish anger, hurried down 
the dimly lighted side-street. 

A few steps, and deliberately she 
turned back. 

“Perhaps I should explain,” she said 
scathingly. “You see, down in the small 
Ohio town where Gramp’s taken me ever 
since I was born, there’s only one of— 
of your kind. He’s greasy—and slant- 
eyed. Old Tim Piggley is his name. 
Folks point him out to strangers. He 
shuffles his feet when he walks. I never 
liked him.” 

“And what,” demanded an irate young 
man, “have I to do with Tim Piggley or 
Tim with me?” 

“Nothing.” 

“All I’ve got to say is, considering your 
set, your times and your personal habits, 
you're rather hypocritical, my dear girl!” 
he snapped in her wake. “You're rather 
a sham!” 

“Tf it had been anyone else, I shouldn’t 
have minded,” she threw back low and 
breathlessly. “But I thought you—” 

And then distance made further speech, 
unless high-pitched, unfeasible. 

He watched her. With rising rage at 
her attitude, he watched her unfeelingly. 
Let some loafer accost her—what did he 
care? Besides— 

Across the way, two forms evolved 
from the darkness of a doorway. If it 
was dangerous for Shirley to walk off by 
herself, it was quite as dangerous for him 











consented to sit in his lap like a wounded 
child. 

The presence of a sympathetic listener 
brought on a fresh supply of tears and 
wails. She leaned into Jumel’s heart as 
if he were the father whose protection 
she had never known. And there was 
fatherhood in his heart. But much, 
much more! 

Looking down into her eyes that looked 
up into his, he watched the tears van- 
ish and only the gleam remain. The 
infant grew suddenly a witch casting 
spells upon him. 

He had the Frenchman’s clear vision 
in business, and his genuine interest in 
the truth, but also the Frenchman’s help- 
lessness before beauty. He surrendered 
slowly to the conviction that at whatever 
cost, Betty must be his, or he hers. 


[% their long communion, there was 
time enough for him to ponder the dan- 
gers of this situation. New York was not 
Paris. Alliances without the stockade of 
wedlock were numerous enough, but they 
were surreptitious and shady, and car- 
ried on with a sneaking guiltiness. In the 
older world, they were more or less sanc- 
tified by ancient custom. 

So Jumel looked upon Betty with Eu- 
ropean eyes. It never occurred to him 
to marry her. Marriage was a serious 
step, a matter of family treaties, settle- 
ments, dowries. 

He was a merchant, an importer. He 
was about to buy a ship or two. He 


would look carefully into their seaworth- 
iness and into the character of the cap- 


to leave his car and its freight. The two 
dark loitering forms might be plain ho- 
boes, or plain-clothes men, or two poten- 
tial blackmailers. 

A pretty position Shirley had put him 
in! In that first minute, whatever affec- 
tion he had held for that surprising young 
woman merged into fear. He kept a hand 
protectively, apprehensively, on the door 
of his car. He kept an eye on her slim 
form, by now threatening to melt into 
distance and dimness. 

“Little hypocrite!” 

The form which had been melting into 
distance and dimness was illumined as it 
passed under a corner arc-light. She had 
a hand at her eyes, as if wiping— And he 
remembered what had been a heartbreak- 
ing emphasis on her last words. “But I 
thought you—” 

“Oh—” The involuntary oath dropped. 
His hand dropped from car and car’s 
freight. He strode down the street, even 
as the two forms came leisurely, inves- 
tigatingly, across. 

Seeing them, he paraphrased bitterly. 
“All is lost except a girl I'd like to shake 
until her teeth chatter.” 


STILL, telephoning the next morning— 
for Shirley had slammed a taxicab 
door in his face even as he protectively 
neared her—he said nothing of such 
physical retaliation as his last words had 
indicated. 

Instead, stiffly: 
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“I merely called up to see if you’d be 
interested to hear that I start selling real- 
estate this week. Friend of mine made 
me a place on his sales-force.” 

“Oh—Alex! Honestly?” 

“I suppose it’ll please your warm heart 
to know my car and the stuff was 
grabbed last night, and I don’t dare to 
claim either.” 

“Served you right!” 

“Listen, Shirley, I'll say life wont be 
hard with you! Are you going to marry 
me?” 

“Why—I wouldn’t be surprised.” 

“Cross your heart?” 

“It’s crossed—and there is very little 
over it except pink silk and lace.” 

“Doesn’t make any difference what 
real-estate king I work for?” 

“Why—I don’t think so.” 

“Well, his name is Pierre Selvini.” 

“I never heard of him,” she said. 

“I’ve been working for him quite a 
while—in another line. He said some- 
thing a month or so ago about his wife 
laying down the law to him. I didn’t 
quite understand—till now.” 

“Oh—” came over the line. 

“She’s a stout woman,” he sighed, “who 
wears dark blue silk dresses and always 
has the biggest basket of chicken at the 
annual Daughters of Tuscany picnic at 
Jackson Park.” 

“Well?” 

“Ts it ‘well’?” 

“Maybe.” 





THE GOLDEN LADDER 


tains he entrusted them to. He did not 
consider Betty seaworthy for the voyage 
of marriage. But he could not ask for 
a trimmer, jauntier little sloop for a 
short cruise not too far from shore. She 
would look pretty anchored in a cove. 

As for Betty, she also had her high 
purposes. She was eager to import into 
America the classic ambitions of As- 
pasia, Rosa Vanozza, De Maintenon, 
Jane Shore, Nell Gwynne and the rest 
of that ambitious sisterhood. 

There were difficulties in her way. She 
was importing velvet to a homespun com- 
munity. She must toil in the unromantic 
atmosphere of a small city, in a Dutch 
and Puritan atmosphere, and she had to 
begin with a visiting Frenchman. But 
she did her best. Devils can do no more. 

She could hardly believe her ears when 
Jumel haltingly unfolded his plan. 

“You stay here no more, ma P’tite. 
Thees rooms, he is not nice for you. 
You are like a diamond in a coals-pail. 
You did promise me you geeve me your 
soul for a carriage. Now I ask you. 


Geeve! Bring! You come to my house, 
yes?” 

“Yes.” 

“W’en you come?” 

“Now!” 


Her gay promptitude made him laugh 
at this, till the tears sprang from his eyes. 
And he kissed her heartily. And she, 
clenching him in her arms, kissed him till 
he was dizzy. 

She bounded from his lap and began to 
fling her things together, snatching gowns 
and hats from hooks, and rifling bureau 


(Continued from 
page 47 








and closet as if the house were on fire. 
She acted on impulse, as when she had 
made her sudden voyage to France. She 
never kept an invitation waiting, or held 
back from a gift. It might be withdrawn 
in the face of coquetry or delay. 

While she packed like mad, Jumel 
asked the landlady for her bill. He let 
her cheat him well. After all, she had a 
hard life and her tenants were difficult 
and fleeting. 

When Betty was ready to depart, he 
paused to warn her: 

“In my house you go to find perhaps an 
enemy—Albin Bernard, my old valet. He 
loves me, and he is my tyrant. Maybe 
he likes not to have you for the queen.” 

“Oh, I'll manage Albin all right,” said 
Betty, who feared nothing just then. 

But she encountered Albin; when he 
opened the door and Jumel made a rather 
shy explanation of the new guest of the 
house, Betty felt a chill. Albin bowed 
and let her in, but his eyes had the murky 
glint of a wolfhound’s that will not make 
friends and promises some day to spring 
and slash. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


FoR the moment the valet’s truculence 

merely amused Betty. She had cried 
herself out, and could suffer no more of 
shame or fear until the exhausted reser- 
voir of her soul had filled up again. She 
pretended not to see the jealousy or the 
hurt pride of the dark servant, but 
thanked him cheerily for bringing her 
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candles and her trunks, and giggled when 
he closed the door on his somber stare. 

She wandered about the house like a 
child in a new garret. She was bursting 
with delight in her new toy. She was ac- 
tually established in a home of her own! 
And in the fashionable quarter of Pearl 
Street, right on the corner of Whitehall! 
Only one narrow block of houses sepa- 
rated her from the Battery, with its sea- 
wall, where the waves beat eternally and 
its pleasant walks were alternately beaten 
upon by the sun and the stars. 

She wandered from room to room, car- 
rying a silver candlestick with four bright 
flames dancing. She lighted other candles 
everywhere and made plans for rearrang- 
ing all the furniture and buying more and 
more. 

She repaid the purring Jumel well by 
leaning upon him with her arm about 
him, by frequent thrusting of kisses upon 
his cheeks, by little exclamations and coo- 
ing praises in his own language: 

“Magnifique! Comme c’est joli, cal 
Comment j’admire cette chose-ci! D’un 
gout exquis, celal’ 

Soon she had the whole house lighted 
up as if in honor of Evacuation Day. 
The neighbors across the street wondered 
what was afoot over there. Was some 
one ill, perhaps? Were burglars being 
hunted? There were burglars everywhere 
these nights. But no screams came from 
the windows, and after a time the lights 
went out in room after room. 

But not in the heart of Monsieur Ju- 
mel. Betty had set an altar aglow in the 
chamber of his heart. He adored her 
youth, her beauty, her amorous bounty. 


‘THE next morning the neighbors saw 
a handsome calash standing before 
the stoop. Two glistening black horses 
stood gnashing their bits, and a new 
coachman sat haughtily erect in his place 
with the lines drawn taut and his knees 
formally rigid. 

This was the only announcement to 
the world that M. Jumel’s home was no 
longer a bachelor establishment. 

Many eyes were at many windows 
when Betty finally came traipsing down 
the front steps and seated herself in that 
carriage. There were only three other 
carriages kept on that street, and they 
were shabby in the presence of this. 

So the eyes at the windows were filled 
with hate and scorn and jealous¥. The 
respectability of the neighborhood was 
outraged. What was the town coming to 
when a French merchant set up a crea- 
ture of that sort in his house and pro- 
vided her a carriage? 

Jumel had left the house long since 
and on foot to open his warehouse. But 
before he commenced his own busy day, 
he had seen to it that a new coachman 
was hired and instructed to hitch up 
Baronet and Barefoot to the carriage (af- 
ter it was duly cleansed of yesterday’s 
mire) and take his stand outside the door 
until “Madame” should be ready to take 
the air. 

And Betty’s heart was simmering com- 
fortably, too. She had a man. working 
for her—not a brute like Delacroix with 
a wife across the sea, but a man she 
could call her own. He was no giant, 


and he was no longer youthful, but there 
were compensations there. 
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SHE rose when she pleased, and glanc- 
ing from her window saw her carriage 
waiting. She tossed her head with pride. 
Then she paled. 

It would take courage for Betty to go 
up Broadway again after the spill of the 
day before. But she must face the or- 
deal now, or never ride again. She was 
immensely supported by the fact that 
she was no longer alone in her battle 
with the hateful world; she was at the 
head of a household more pretentious 
than most of the scornful housewives 
could boast. 

So she made herself as grand as she 
could, and swung down the steps like a 
Capetian princess. She told her coach- 
man “Up Broadway!” and hoisted her 
chin as high as Marie Antoinette held 
hers on her death-ride. 

She saw that her route was lined with 
ridicule, and she flinched and whitened 
before it. But she knew that laughter 
easily tires. In a day or two she would 
be accepted as part of the landscape, 
and by and by as an institution to be 
solemnly respected. 

Still, she was glad to return to the 
shelter of her house. The old yellow 
brick pile was a fortress of refuge, and 
she was tired of eyes and the silent scorn 
that had flailed her all the way. 

When Jumel came home for the mid- 
day dinner, she was ready for him with 
delicacies she had bought at the markets. 
Albin scowled and sneered at her, but 
she paid him no heed, though she could 
have wished that at least at home she 
might be spared hostile eyes. 

It pleased Jumel so much to find so 
cosy a beauty at his table, that when he 
went back to his shop he was inspired to a 
superb tribute. That very afternoon he 
completed the purchase of the two ships 
he had bought for his growing business. 
They were named the Gustave -V and the 
Jobyna. 

What a happy thing it would be to 
name one of them after himself and the 
other after Eliza—for she was Eliza or 
Elise to him! He had not known her in 
her Betty Bowen days, nor as Madame 
Delacroix, but only as Eliza Browne. 
Even Elie Laloi had fallen into the habit 
of calling her “Mees Browne” during the 
chaotic interregnum between her more 
regular affairs. 

That evening, then, Monsieur Stephen 
Jumel took home to supper the wonder- 
ful news that in the harbor -were two 
boats wearing the names of two lovers: 
the good brig Stephen, and the neat bark 
Eliza. 

Betty breathed deep of this distinction. 
A winged ship was to bear her name 
across the world. If only her mother 
could know of this! Her mother was 
dead, and “Eliza” was not really Betty’s 
name. But she had followed her 
mother’s counsel, and she was a success. 
The name did not matter. 

After a moment of exaltation she 
sprang into the lap of Monsieur Jumel 
and told him how grand a man he was, 
and how much she loved him. 

The next day he took her to the wharf 
and showed her the bark. A man was 
already swung over the stern painting out 
the legend Jobyna and painting in the 
name Eliza. 

There was one little fly in the oint- 
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ment of Betty’s glory. She could have 
wished that her namesake boat could 
have borne the name of Madame Jumel. 
But sufficient for the day was the height 
she had reached. 

She told the master of the bark to be 
very careful of her and keep her out of 
storms and off the rocks and bring her 
back safe to harbor. 

“Wishing you the same for yourself, 
miss,” said the master, with more hearti- 
ness than tact. 

Monsieur Jumel had wine aboard, and 
the health of the bark and of the brig 
was drunk again and again. 

JUMEL took such delight in heaping 

gifts upon Betty that he would make 
her a lady indeed. She must have a 
slave to wait upon her. 

And in that afternoon’s Evening Post 
Betty read: 


For sale—a likely Negro Wench, 16 
years old—sold for no fault. For terms 
enquire of William Leaycroft, 107 Lib- 
erty Street. 


So Betty went to Liberty Street and 
inspected the girl, who won her heart by 
begging to be bought by so beautiful a 
lady. Betty needed no more recom- 
mendation. She haggled a little over the 
price, paid down fifty pounds in money 
and marched off with her captive. 

There were certainly no compunctions 
in Betty’s heart against the ownership of 
this sooty sister. She had been born in 
Providence, where slaves were a staple 
of commerce. And now she had a car- 
riage, a ship and a slave. And yet she 
was not content. 


Chapter Twenty-three 


HERE was no lack of amusement in 

the town. Jumel was always glad te 
take her to the Park Theater, a magnif- 
icent building costing over a hundred 
thousand dollars. He was _ generous 
enough to leave his shop in time to be 
present for the rising of the curtain at 
half-past six. He never begrudged the 
two dollars it cost them for two seats in 
a box, where the rats that scampered 
through the pit could not reach her. 

There was even more thrill in attend- 
ing the trials in court, and the dangers 
of circumstantial evidence Shown in 
“Othello” were even more emphasized in 
such a case as that of Levi Weeks, who 
took the pretty Juliana Sands out for a 
ride on a Sunday and did not bring her 
back. When her body was found next 
Thursday in the well dug by Colonel 
Aaron Burr’s Manhattan Company, they 
arrested Levi and charged him with 
murder. 

He engaged the three best lawyers in 
town, General Alexander Hamilton, Colo- 
nel Aaron Burr and Mr. Brockholst Liv- 
ingston. Betty was spellbound by the 
drama which was written by the actors 
as they went along. General Hamilton 
was a great orator for so little a man, 
but it needed more than music to con- 
vince the jury. The evidence against 
young Mr. Weeks was overwhelming, and 
there was one witness whose testimony 
was terribly strong. He was as ugly as 
his cruel evidence, and Colonel Burr real- 
ized that he could not save poor Mr. 
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Weeks unless he broke this witness. He 
kept hammering him and insinuating that 
he had some peculiarly good reason for 
charging Mr. Weeks with the crime. Fi- 
nally it grew dark in the courtroom, and 
the candles were lighted. 

The suspense grew more unbearable in 
the dark, and Colonel Burr had driven 
the witness almost out of his mind by his 
attacks. Then, suddenly, he seized a big 
candlestick in each hand and thrusting 
them like flaming swords almost into the 
face of the astounded witness, he cried: 

“Gentlemen, behold the murderer!” 

The witness gaped, recoiled, and rising, 
dashed out of the room. The jury ac- 
quitted young Mr. Weeks. 

Of course he was guilty, but Betty was 
glad he got off, since she knew his uncle 
well. His uncle had built the City Hotel 
and was a very polite man. 


BETTY felt grateful to Colonel Burr 
for his cleverness. He had no more 
reverence for the law than she had. He 
said: “Law is whatever is boldly asserted 
and plausibly maintained.” That was 
Betty’s opinion of the cruel thing after 
her experience in France. 

She wished she might tell Colonel Burr 
how thrilled she had been by his acting. 
He had a fascinating reputation as a rake, 
the most graceful of profligates. He was 
even more gallant than General Alexan- 
der Hamilton, who had a wife and adored 
her, though his fancies strayed. 

Burr and Hamilton were said to be 
rivals for the same woman, and Hamil- 
ton’s implacable wrath was explained as 
due to Burr’s success with her. 

Hamilton called Burr “a voluptuary by 
system” and accused him of “profligacy 
unrestrained by any moral sentiments 
and defying all decencies.” Hamilton 
founded a newspaper, the Evening Post, 
and the editor, Cheetham, berated Burr 
incessantly. He even got out handbills 
calling Burr a wholesale and remorseless 
rake who filled the brothels of New York 
with his victims and was being pursued 
by at least one revengeful father. Ham- 
ilton’s man Cheetham accused Burr of 
dancing with negresses—perhaps because 
Burr was in favor of emancipating the 
slaves at once. 

But President John Adams called 
Hamilton a debauchee who had “given in- 
quietude to the first families”, by “au- 
dacious and unblushing attempts upon la- 
dies of the highest rank and purest 


virtue.” Adams said that Hamilton’s 
rage against Burr was “an absolute de- 
lirium.” 


It was amazing how bitter Hamilton 
was. He and Burr were polite in public. 
Burr dined at Hamilton’s house, and 
Theodosia Burr was a friend of Hamil- 
ton’s daughters. 

In nothing did Hamilton differ more 
from Burr than in his attitude toward 
women and their alleged “rights.” One 
of Hamilton’s greatest disgusts for Burr 
was based on his “rank Godwinism.” 
William Godwin was an English clergy- 
man who gave up the pulpit because its 
creeds conflicted with his new theories: 
He believed in an intellectual republic 
based on universal benevolence! He be- 
lieved that women should have political 
rights, and he believed in divorce! He 
met and eventually married a demoralized 





school-teacher named Mary Wollstone- 
craft, who also believed in the anarchy 
that women had the right to education 
as well as the vote. 

Burr was a Godwinist. He believed in 
a true republic. He was so gallant with 
women that he could deny them nothing, 
not even a mind. When his wife died, he 
made a career of his daughter’s spiritual 
welfare. “I hope by her,” he wrote, “to 
convince the world what neither sex ap- 


pears to believe—that women have 
souls.” 
He made Theodosia study Latin, 


Greek, French, the piano, dancing, skat- 
ing. He even urged her to read an 
abominably irreverent history of Rome 
published serially by a scoffer named 
Gibbon. He made her the best educated 
woman of her nation, and one of its 
noblest. 

From her fourteenth year Theodosia 
Burr ruled over her father’s heart and 
his household. He bought the home oc- 
cupied for a time by President Wash- 
ington—‘“Richmond Hill,” he called it; 
and there with his daughter at the head 
of the table he entertained Talleyrand, 
Jerome Bonaparte, Volney, Louis Phi- 
lippe, all the brilliant visitors to the new 
republic. 

And then Theodosia married Joseph 
Alston, who later became governor of 
South Carolina, and moved thither with 
him—twenty days away from New York. 

A French girl whom Burr had adopted 
was married about the same time. He 
was left alone without wife, daughter or 
foster-child. 

So his heart ran about seeking some 
woman to love. He almost married a 
Philadelphienne, but she hurt his pride. 
He had other loves, and wrote his daugh- 
ter about them. But Fate was saving 
him for Betty, whom he had never met. 


But a strange indifference for men had 
come over Betty. The ease of their 
conquest robbed it of excitement, and it 
was no novelty. She was tired of men 
playing the same old game for the same 
old stakes. 
What Betty longed for with a longing 
aggravating rapidly to a mania, was re- 
spectability. 


and among the ladies sit. She wanted to 


be spoken to on the street by those clear- | 
eyed, high-headed women who had hon- | Street 


esty for their glory. She wanted to be 
invited into the homes where a good 








She wanted to be a lady | 


name and a clean past were the only | 


open-sesames. She wanted to talk about 
children and how to raise them and keep 
them good and marry them well. 

Foreigners were saying that American 
women were the most beautiful and the 
most fashionable in the world till they 
reached twenty-five, and then they 
drooped into old age and shabbiness. 
Betty would have bartered her youth and 
her bright beauty for the apparently in- 
accessible privilege of growing dowdy and 
pallid in a home of her own. 


How was this astonishing creature 
to achieve that home? Was Aaron 
Burr to play a great part in the 
tragi-comedy of her life? You 
must not miss the next install- 
ment of this greatest of all Rupert 
Hughes’ novels—in the February 
issue of The Red Book Magazine, 
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| A CASE FOR CIVILIZATION 


| (Continued from page 41) 


skies high but shrouded in a prevail- 
| ing blue-gray monotone across which 
| wisps and shreds of white were hurtling. 
| The waters lay pure cobalt, and 
| every wave that rose carried a fang. Wet- 
more stepped into the launch and held 
' out a hand for Muriel; but she, ignoring 
it, jumped deftly into the cockpit. 

“I didn’t think you were going over,” 
she said. 

“Why, naturally!” He smiled and set- 
tled beside her on the leather-upholstered 
seat, snuggling into the collar of his 
heavy blue overcoat. “George, it’s a 
gusty day! I don’t have to tell you, 
Muriel, to look out for your footing on 
that deck, which will be like the side of 
a house. And keep an eye out for the 
boom.” 

“Yes, all right.” Muriel’s eyes were 
directed ahead at the rather cumbersome 
white hull of Arnott’s sloop, which had 
something of an _ ugly-duckling look 
among the lithe, graceful craft that sur- 
rounded her. The crew were sweating 
up the peak- and throat-halyards as 
the launch drew alongside. Arnott came 
to the rail, shunting off the bow with his 
foot. 

“So you’ve changed your mind, eh, 
Dick. Good enough! Thought this 
breeze would stir your sporting blood. 
What?” 

“As it happens, it didn’t.” Muriel 
struggled to her feet, holding up her hand 
for assistance to the deck. “Do you know 
even I hadn’t realized how closely Dick 
was wedded to his comforts.” 

Wetmore laughed. 

“Good luck, Muriel—Arnott!” He 
shoved off, and in another instant the 
mahogany bow was cutting the waters in 
the direction of the Avalon. 

Muriel straightened, turning to Arnott 
with a smile as she drew some strands 
of hair from across her eyes and tucked 
it under her hat. But Arnott was pre- 
occupied with the business in hand. 

“Bully for you, Muriel! Glad you’re 
aboard.” He gestured toward a couple 





| 
| 


of Scandinavian sailors. “All right, heave 
short on that anchor-chain.” He turned 


| to the girl, bringing his hands together 





with a clash. “What a day! Couldn’t 
have made one better, to order. We'll 
show ’em. Just the chance I’ve been 
looking for. Everyone’s laughed at the 
Irex ever since I had her. All right, 
wait.” He shrugged toward the compan- 
ionway. 

“There’s a stateroom at the foot of the 
companionway, first to the right, you can 
have for yours. See you brought your 
storm-things. I threw a slicker of mine 
into your cabin, but I imagine it would 
be a bit too big for you. Now if you—” 
He glanced out into the bay and grinned. 
“Look at that schooner, there! Mainsail 
and foresail reefed—not even working 
topsails. You’d think there was a fifty- 
knot wind.” He started forward, suggest- 


| ing over his shoulder that Muriel go 


below and prepare herself for a rough 
day. 

“Jerry!” She beckoned to him imperi- 
ously, and the big man came back to her 


upon the instant. “You know,” she said, 
“T am not going to be a passenger on this 
trip. We’re—we're going to fight this 
through together, give and take. That’s 
the only reason I came aboard. I—I 
want to feel I’m helping. You know I’ve 
always raced a knockabout.” 

“Certainly, I know. You're a brick, 
Muriel, a perfect brick. But there wont 
be any tourists on this boat, so don’t 
think it. You'll earn your passage.” 

“That’s what I want.” She flashed a 
smile at him and went below. 


HEN she returned to the deck, 

Arnott was at the wheel and the 
Trex was making for the starting-line un- 
der mainsail, gaff-topsail with jib and 
staysail in stops. The man’s yachting 
cap was jammed upon the back of his 
head, and a shock of glistening black hair 
lay upon his forehead. Instead of oilskins 
he wore a blue sweater and a great 
leather pea-jacket with khaki trousers 
thrust into rubber boots. His eyes were 
gleaming as he glanced at Muriel. 

“The bigger schooners and sloops have 
gone over the line,” he said. “All of 
them reefed down to a patch! We don't 
fit exactly in any of the classes, but the 
Race Committee put me among the M, 
N, O, P sloops. Just got our warning- 
signal a minute ago. We'll get a wind 
somewhat abaft the bow, so there wont 
be any jockeying at the start, not to 
speak of. Want to take the boat up to 
the line?” 

As Muriel nodded and stepped to Ar- 
nott’s side, he relinquished the spokes, 
leaning forward, studying sea and sky and 
the half-dozen beautifully turned sloops 
that were to race in the class. 

Nothing could have suited Muriel’s 
mood better than this trick at the helm. 
She had sailed boats all her life, and felt 
as much at home here as at the wheel of 
her motorcar. As she altered the sloop’s 
course and felt her heel sharply before 
the wind, felt the call of the wheel-spokes 
upon her strength, a deep flush settled 
upon her face, and her eyes hardened. 
From the funnel of the race-committee 
boat, a seagoing tug, a cloud of steam 
was suddenly released and disappeared. 
A second later came the sound of the 
whistle. 

“There goes the warning. Five min- 
utes more, Muriel. Jove, you tool this 
hooker like a thoroughbred!” Arnott 
surveyed her proudly. ‘“How’d you like 
to take her over the line at the start?” 


“Jerry!” She glanced at him. “Oh, 
Jerry, may I?” 
“Certainly you may. Go to it. Tl 


give you the time. It’s four minutes to 
go now. That’s it. Bear off, and then 
on the gun cross to starboard. Look out 
—don’t let the Vindex crowd you off here. 
You have the right of way.” 

“IT know,” she said crisply. “Vindex 
will have to look out for herself.” 

“That’s the talk. Two minutes now.” 

Nicely berthed for the start as the /rex 
was, it was soon apparent that she was 
too sluggish to hold the advantage. First 
the Vindex slipped by her to weather; 
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then the Acushla glided through her lee 
and the Anita flashed across her bows. 

“All right.” Arnott’s voice was a 
growl. “Our turn will come when we get 
out into the Sound. Then we'll see. ... . 
Thirty seconds. .... Twenty-five sec- 
onds.” 

Then, as Muriel crouched forward at 
the wheel, Arnott told off the remaining 
seconds until as his hand fell upon the 
last of the count, the whistle blast from 
the tug signaled the get-away. 

The Jrex was last, but not by any 
means in bad position. Just ahead, like 
a flock of hell-divers, the sloops of the 
class were driving on toward the open 
Sound, spindrift flying from the bows, 
canvas strained flat as boards against 
which the running gear rattled the devil’s 
own drumbeat. 

Action! Drive! The words were rac- 
ing through Muriel’s mind as she strained 
at the wheel, her eyes staring straight 
ahead—these words against a background 
of swift-shuttling impressions, heaving 
waters striated with white, flashing hulls, 
towering walls of creamy duck, figures 
moving with swift precision upon sharply 
inclined decks. But above all, the wind 
beating futilely upon that stalwart figure 
at her side, upon the square, bronzed face 
with its steely eyes that had gazed upon 
perils untold. 

She thrilled as Arnott laid a hand upon 
her arm. 

“Well done, girl. Beautifully done! 
I'll take the wheel now, because in a 
few minutes we'll be outside that head- 
land, and steering will be a man-sized 
job. George!” Hz nodded ahead toward 
the open water which the leading yachts 
had now reached. “Look at those fe!- 
lows catching it!” 

They were indeed. One schooner out 
toward the middle of the Sound was trav- 
eling practically upon her side, and all 
over the waters patches of sharply in- 
clined sail told of general reefing. 

Arnott glanced aloft, hesitated, 
ordered the working topsail doused. 

“No sense in being foolish,’ he 
muttered. “But at that, we’ll give them 
a lesson in sail-cracking before we're 
through.” 

Followed minutes of tense silence as 
the Jrex sped onward and the crew 
snugged everything down for the real bat- 
tle so swiftly approaching. Then, as sud- 
denly as mind could think, the Jrex 
plunged into it. 

“Jerry—” Muriel’s voice was whistled 
away on the wind. Thrown to her knees 
as the sloop heeled far over upon her 
rail, she clung to one of Arnott’s braced 
legs and so drew herself to her feet. 

“All right, Muriel?” Arnott gave the 
sloop a spoke or two of lee helm, letting 
her shake herself a bit in the wind be- 
fore driving her off on her course. Mu- 
riel saw his lips move and placed her ear 
to them. “That’s the worst yet,” he 
said. “But remember we're lugging full 
mainsail, jib and staysail.” 

“Yes.” Muriel, braced, one hand upon 
the binnacle, gazed ahead upon a scene 
of extraordinary interest in all its details. 
Waves were running high, the spindrift 
rattling against her slicker, beating into 
her face. The crack Vindex, invariable 
winner in her class, was in travail under 
two reefs and only a staysail set forward. 


then 





The Anita had nothing but her staysaii 
and a storm trysail; Acushla and another 
sloop were turning tail, making fur port, 
each with mainmasts bare. To the west- 
ward a schooner was in trouble—a bro- 
ken maintopmast, as it appeared 

“Aha!” As Muriel turned, she saw 
Arnott’s teeth gleaming in a smile She 
caught the cause of his elation. For the 
Irex, the cumbersome /rex, built for 
weather just such as this, the laughing- 
stock of the sailing men of the New York 
Yacht Club, was beginning to travel. Not 
a single yacht on the face of these 
troubled waters showed the canvas that 
Arnott’s sloop was carrying, and not one 
by any possibility could have supported 
the like. Costly cups would go to the 
Irex this day—if she survived—for the 
first time in her history. Old Ironsides! 
The name, applied in derision to Jerry 
Arnott’s yacht, would have a new mean- 
ing from now on. 


MURIEL remained at Arnott’s side. 

Mechanically she drank the hot 
coffee and ate the sandwiches brought to 
her by the steward, and then held the 
great tin cup to Arnott’s lips as he gulped 
the steaming fluid. He would not take a 
hand from the wheel, for now the /Jrex 
was beginning to overhaul the larger 
sloops, the forty- and fifty-footers. She 
was even dropping the Class E and F 
schooners astern. Racers of her own class 
had long been lost to view. 

The gale was now dead on the sloop’s 
bow, and time and again green water 
crashed upon the deck as Arnott held her 
on a long leg toward the Connecticut shore. 
There was a sinister whine to the wind. 
Arnott glanced aloft. Then his eyes 
traveled along the plunging deck. Scowl- 
ing, he shook his head. 

“We'll hold all we’ve got aloft—” 


There came a shriek of wind; the Jrex | 


went over on her side as though pushed | 
by a mighty hand. Muriel was thrown, 
but the mate who was handling the main- 
sheet caught her by the arm and pre- 
vented her going overboard. 

An instant later, as Arnott luffed dead 
into the wind, the sturdy sloop righted 
and lay shaking and quivering. 

“A narrow escape, Jerry.” 
smiling bravely, rose to her feet. 


Muriel, 


Arnott stared at her and then swept | 


his arm toward the men forward. 

“Get in the jib. One reef in the main- 
sail.” 

The jib came down on the run, but the 
larger sail, stiff with salt water, was not 
easy to handle. Arnott became impatient. 

“Go on up there, Muriel, and lend a 
hand.” She darted to the boom upon the 
word, and when the work had been done, 
she returned to the wheel with bleeding 
fingers. 

“All right.” Arnott pulled upon the 
wheel. ‘Now we'll hammer her at it, and 
she'll carry what’s left or rip the sticks 
out of her, one or the other.” 

With a rattle and crash, the /rex was 
headed upon her course, plunging her bow 
fairly into a head sea, rising and shaking 
the water from her like a dog. 

It appeared that the man at the main- 
sheet, the mate, was thoroughly done in. 
Arnott called a hand from forward, and 
sent the mate to the bow. 

“You might tail on with this Skowe- 
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| gian, Muriel,” he said. 











“We'll be doing 
more tacking than we’ve done yet.” 

Muriel, her finger-tips raw from her 
work at the mainsail, nodded and with- 
out a word crouched beside the sailor, 
her hand resting upon the sheet. The 
tumultuous hours had not diminished her 
mood, and now if she was weary she did 
not know it, and such pain as she felt 
was but the lash to exaltation. For in 
the face of the man at the wheel, in his 
every tense poise and dynamic move- 
ment, she had the key to everything she 
had ever dreamed or imagined about him. 
Now she was living big moments with 
him, helping him, fighting with him. 
And he was not sparing her. That was a 
prideful thought. 

Her eyes, hard and brilliant, swept 
over the waters. They were speeding 
past a hulking three-masted merchant 
schooner, Boston bound, which showed 
only a few patches of dirty canvas. But 
where was the argosy that had lain so 
proudly at anchor the previous evening? 
Now perspectives were filled mainly with 
tumbling waves, the wind catching at 
their tops, tearing them off and throwing 
spume into the air. Here and there 
a shred of sail, to be sure, but for the 
most part a vast lonely domain of unrest. 

Then, directly astern, perhaps half a 
mile distant, she caught sight of a steam 
yacht, the Avalon unquestionably. Her 
face hardened. It was like Clavering and 
her husband to dog the sloop, in the 
event of emergency, to mistrust the great- 
ness of Arnott’s might among the ele- 
ments, and the stanchness of the hull be- 
neath them. She could imagine them 
all—the women especially—in the library, 
glancing perchance out of the mist-cov- 
ered windows, shuddering. Somehow she 
resented the Avalon’s proximity, inas- 
much as it seemed to detract from the 
sheer desolate grandeur of this experience. 

Arnott had not noticed, and she hoped 
he would not. His eyes were straight 
ahead. A schooner yacht, one of the big 
fellows, was limping into view, toward 
some Connecticut haven, and the man’s 
jaws were set in a grim smile. 


OURS went on, hours that hurtled 

through Muriel’s life vaguely and 
dull. She was still at the mainsheet, but 
long ago her nerveless hands refused 
her bidding and the mate had returned to 
his task and had again been relieved. 

Throughout, the Jrex’s lee rail had 
boiled under water, and when at length 
the wind hitched more to the north, put- 
ting Arnott in a position to lay his course 
for the Bartlett’s Reef lightship, she saw 
as through a haze the dripping figures of 
the seamen setting the jib. In the midst 
of this a sharp exclamation from Arnott 
aroused her. Almost abeam, not a hun- 
dred yards away, was one of the crack 
Class B schooners—ninety feet waterline 
—boiling along under no canvas save a 
fore- and mainsail, both reefed down to 
the ultimate points. 

“Ha!” Arnott turned to Muriel for 
the first time in an hour. “Here’s the 
boat we’ve got to beat. Shake that reef 
out of the mainsail, lively. It’s the Lena. 
If we pass her, we'll be the first wind- 
jammer into port.” 

“Hurrah!” Muriel struggled to her 
feet and came to the man’s side, stagger- 
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ing, holding onto his shoulder. “If we 
beat down the—” 

The sloop lurched heavily under a land 
gust, and then drove on, Muriel clinging 
desperately to Arnott’s shoulder. 

Side by side flew the two yachts, one a 
fair-weather racing machine, winner of il- 
lustrious cups, the other a little rugged 
hunk of a craft which for the first time 
in her career was racing against the 
elect under conditions that suited her 
precisely. 

Upon the long, gleaming, inclined deck 
across the waters Muriel could see the 
oilskinned figures of the seamen lying 
prone along the Lena’s weather rail, while 
around the wheel the afterguard were 
grouped with the mien of scientists work- 
ing out some devious problem. 

Arnott shook his hand at them, bared 
his teeth at them, gloated and taunted. 
And at length when under the propulsion 
of her big mainsail the /rex began to 
forereach the big craft, he threw up his 
head and shouted raucously, Muriel shrill- 
ing at his side with the mien of one who 
has abandoned all the restraints, all the 
conventions that had been inherited or 
bred into her as becoming in her sex. 
And all the while the very deck of the 
tortured sloop seemed to be working 
loose from its frames, the halyards strum- 
ming like strings of gut. 

“Now—” Arnott edged the sloop a bit 
closer to the wind. And then came trag- 
edy—preceded by a wall of water sud- 
denly rearing over the starboard bow. A 
series of sharp cries were whistled away 
upon the gale. Then as the wave crashed 
upon the deck like a cataract, Muriel 
caught the swift vision of a form going 
overside. Came another cry. 

“Jerry!” Muriel tugged at the man’s 
arm. “Man overboard! Come about.” 

But Arnott’s eyes, gleaming, almost 
fanatical, were fixed upon the schooner, 
his fingers welded to the wheel-spokes 
where they had been beyond the endur- 
ance of most living men. 

“Eh!” With a scowl he turned to her. 
“Man overboard, Jerry. You'll have 
to—* 

“Damn! Why didn’t the fool hang on! 
We can’t come about, can’t wear. Got to 
keep into the seas. Take the mast out 
of her. Give me room, Muriel; we’re 
passing the Lena. Got to keep on. Sui- 
cide otherwise.” 

Which was probably so. But Muriel 
recoiled from him none the less, in a 
flash of horror. She could see the faces 
of the sailors, set, unemotional, turned 
toward Arnott, men bent absolutely to 


his will. It was for him to raise his 
hand, or to stay it. 
“Jerry!” Then swiftly came reaction. 


What was a single human life to this man 
who had seen so many perish at his side, 
who himself had always put his life to 
the chance no less freely than those who 
followed him? There came from what 
recess of her mind she knew not, nor 
tried to determine, the conviction that 
human life was of this day the sacrificial 
crown that is placed above most of man’s 
achievements. 

Thereupon sequential thought ceased. 
Something seemed to pass from her, the 
power of detailed perception; and she 
lived, as it seemed, by sensation—a liv- 
ing automaton. 
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T was perhaps the sheer poignancy of 
sensation that at length stimulated 
Muriel into complete consciousness. She 
was in Arnott’s arms, and the might of 
them was hurting her. Slowly she looked 
up into his face. 

“Muriel, by Jove! You've been like 
the shell of yourself. Can’t you see! 
Don’t you understand? We've shown our 
heels to the whole fleet, every rag and 


stick of it. We've won the run. But 
that isn’t the point—” 
She looked about dazedly. They were 


in the Thames River, and upon one side, 
rising in the gloom, were the verdant 
hills, the walled meadows of Groton. 

“We—we—” Her eyes were blinking. 

“That’s it; we won. But that isn’t the 
point, Muriel.” Arnott placed a hand upon 
either shoulder, holding her away, staring 
into her upturned face. “No. You and 
I—that’s it. You and I—mates! I've 
always known it, but I didn’t understand 
until now, until we sailed this thresh 
through hell together. Now I know. 
You’re mine. You were born to be mine. 
Wetmore? Bosh! What’s he know 
about you? What right has he to you, 
sitting back there on the steam yacht? 
It’s criminal. Sheer waste.” 

“Jerry, I—I—” 

“We'll cut out of here. First, my ranch 
in Arizona, until winter. Then a place I 


know in the South Sea Islands, and 
then—” 
“Jerry!” She had drawn herself rigid, 


her head thrown back. Her hands were 
rising as though in a gesture of complete 
surrender, when a sharp hail came from 
the rail. 

Like persons aroused from a hypnotic 
trance, the two stared at each other and 
then drew apart as Dick Wetmore stepped 
onto the deck from the Avalon’s launch. 

“Well!” His fine eyes with their 
twinkling suggestion went from his wife 
to Arnott, then back again. “You have 
had a time of it. It was a great thing 
you did, Arnott. Congratulations!” The 
serene voice on this deck, in these cir- 
cumstances, was so alien, so out of keep- 
ing with the mood, with the emotions of 
the two, so foreign to the great things 
through which they had lived, as to seem 
like sacrilege. 

Arnott’s teeth gleamed; there were 
baleful lights in Muriel’s eyes. 

“Dick—” She stepped toward him, 
but he gestured her to silence. 

“Just a moment, Muriel. I merely 
came over to advise Arnott that I picked 
up his sailor and he is in a bunk on the 
Avalon. Het” 

“VYou—you—picked him up!” Muriel 
confronted him, the color leaving her 
cheeks, a hand rising to her forehead. 
Nothing he could have said would have 
wrought within her a sharper readjust- 
ment of values, or more complete. “You 
picked him up!” 

“Well, a few sailors and myself.” Wet- 
more laughed. “We were following you 
and saw the beggar go overboard. Clav- 
ering called for volunteers to man the 
launch, and I made them let me take the 
mate’s place at the wheel. Rather foolish 
and dramatic, of course, but still I 
felt I should under the circumstances. 
Anyway, Arnott, the chap is all right— 
or will be after he recovers from his 
ducking.” 


Muriel’s 
came. Arnott intervened. A man of one 
idea at a time, he had hardly compre- 
hended the import of what Wetmore had 
said. 

“Look here, Dick. There’s no use 
beating around the bush. I love Muriel. 
I want her. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

Dick’s face turned slowly toward Arnott. 

“What am I going to do? What can 
I do?” His voice suddenly changed. “I 
can shoot you right there, where you 
stand. But I wont—because, well, be- 
cause I’m not a big-game hunter. Really, 
Jerry, you should be glad you have 
sought your married woman outside your 
own environment.” He swung about to 
his wife. 

“What am I going to do about it? I'll 
tell you. I’m going to leave it to you. 
I think we’ve always been happy. There’s 
never been any great conflagration in our 
love, but I’ve always felt there was a 
glow, pure and steady. This—this—I 
feel it only right to say that if you do go, 
it will affect my whole life, bitterly. But” 
—he gestured—“that would be preferable 
to holding one who doesn’t want to be 
held, whose thoughts and dreams—every- 
thing—are elsewhere. That doesn’t work 
out, practically, does it? So it is up to 
you, Muriel. I ask only that you'll de- 
cide here and now. Somehow I am the 
victim of an intolerable impatience.” 

“Muriel—” Arnott stepped to her side, 
his rough-hewn features working under 
the strain of his emotion. 


UST a moment, Jerry.” The hand 

which she had raised fell to her side. 
Through her singing brain one dominant 
impression persisted—a form hurtling 
over the Jrex’s bow, the sloop driven on, 
inexorably. And then, her husband, im- 
maculate, cool, serene, going overside into 
that witch-broth of waves in a mahogany 
launch, not because he wished to do it, 
not because the hero’s rdle appealed to 
him, but because, as he conceived it, it 
was somewhat necessary. 

She passed her hand across her eyes as 
though seeking to eliminate things that 
blurred her vision, prepossessions of a 
handful of generations at war with the 
submerged instincts of ten thousand years. 
She had a sense of fingering rough, hairy 
cloths, sweaty leather, and in turn, came 
the feel of soft fabrics, all the silks and 
laces and chiffons that had been a part 
of her life, always. And there was the 
vision of cool greensward and decent 
verandas with gentlefolk moving grace- 
fully among the shadows, men given to 
gallant service ra*her than to churlish 
command. Then, another vision of brazen 
open spaces with blood making its tur- 
gid way into burning earth, and all about, 
the smell of wood-smoke and of camp- 
fire grease. 

Muriel shivered. She began to know 
now the tax of this cruel day. There 
were throbbing pangs in her head; she 
wavered dizzily. It was Wetmore who 
stepped to her side, supporting her. 

A great tear rolled down her cheek. 
She turned suddenly toward Arnott, star- 
ing at him. Something in the granite face 
made her tremble. A sob shook her. 

“Dick!” Reeling upon her husband, 
she threw her arms about his neck, and 


lips moved, but no words | 
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as he led her to one side, she buried her 
face against his breast, weeping as a child 
weeps. 

Arnott came to the man’s side and 
touched him upon the shoulder. He tried 
to speak, but words would not come. At 
length with a gesture he lurched forward. 


S the Avalon’s launch slashed through 
the river waves on her way to Clav- 
ering’s yacht, Muriel suddenly turned, 


| straining her eyes sternward. 
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“Dick,” she said, “look!” 

Solemnly she pointed toward a figure 
on the bow of the /rex, a huge figure, 
immobile, brooding over the advancing 
dark, face set sternly to the things he 
knew and loved—the wild, free winds and 
all that fought beneath. Her lips moved 
in words that did not become vocal. She 
sighed. 

“Dick, I’m tired.” She let her head 
droop upon his shoulder and closed her 
eyes. 





OH, DON’T YOU REMEMBER? 


(Continued ~— page 73) 


Information Kid worked out the story in 
his mind, it involved the noblest of blood 
lines, a stolen grandsire, and a_hair- 
breadth escape in a Mexican revolution. 
But the truth about Hazel Gale was just 
this: 

She was a little flapper whose family 
tree was rooted in very plebeian soil. 
Her mother was just an ordinary selling- 
plater with bad legs; and her father was 
old Johnny Gale, who was blind in one 
eye. Daddy Gale could still win over 
short distances, provided his ears were 
stuffed with cotton so that he couldn’t 
hear the other jockeys yelling. Other- 
wise he was scared into running wide at 
the turns. 

Hazel was foaled in a barn at Blue 
Meadows, and before she had even got 
the wabble out of her legs, she used to 
stand with her mother by a gate that 
overlooked the track, and the two of 
them would watch old man Gale working 
for his living. Naturally she was the 
pet of all the exercise-boys and stable- 
hands, who babied her, taught her tricks, 
bobbed her hair and tried to show her 
how to chew tobacco. She grew up into 
a thoroughly spoiled piece of femininity 
who did about as she pleased without re- 
gard to whether school kept or not. Pa- 
rental honor, turf traditions and the 
colors of her various owners meant noth- 
ing in Hazel’s young life. She would 
rather listen to a crowd of stableboys 
shooting craps, than hear the plaudits 
that proclaim a winner. 


OLLOWING Hazel’s début at Blue 

Meadows, when she refused to leave 
the barrier and subsequent disgraceful 
episodes at various Eastern tracks, the 
racing public lost interest in the daughter 
of Johnny Gale. But she remained al- 
ways the “sweetheart of the stables.” 
That may have been just because she 
was cute and small, or it may have been 
for a more mysterious reason. 

Had the Information Kid been put on 
the torture-rack, he might have admitted 
that along toward the end of each meet- 
ing, when the paddock gypsies needed 
“get-away dough,’ Hazel had a way of 
romping home some afternoon, fifteen-to- 
one tied to her tail, Bubbles Jackson 
snuggled down on her neck, just hand- 
riding her as he grinned back at the field, 
and every hustler on the track yelling his 
head off! 

But Hazel tried it once too often, snap- 
ping an ankle-bone one afternoon when 
she was ten lengths to the good and only 
fifty yards from the wire. Because she 








tried to keep the faith by finishing it out 
on three legs, and then stood there whim- 
pering, and looking up at the grandstand 
as much as to say, “I’m sorry, boys!” 
twenty hustlers, headed by the Informa- 
tion Kid, hopped the rail and bought her 
on the spot from old Sunset Davy, who 
thought a bullet was the merciful thing. 

It was quite a while since Hazel had 
been shipped in a sling to old Doc’ Kelly, 
but a youth who was. fond of “The 
Arabian Nights” had gone on paying the 
bills. Now the sweetheart of the stables 
was returning to the turf, heading for a 
track she had never seen, and serving as 
a link in a romance she knew nothing 
about. 


CLOSING week at Tia Juana found old 
Ben Bolt singing his patient song to 
the little flapper of Cripple Row. 

Three months had elapsed, and every- 
thing had been skillfully manipulated by 
the Information Kid. Hazel was now 
an “old man’s darling,” and oh, how she 
liked it! Never had she discovered a 
berth in life that was as soft as this. 
After the first week, when she tried to 
bite the Princess M. and kick a rib out 
of Ben’s Lady, Hazel seemed to appre- 
ciate that there was no further need for 
exerting herself. She was undoubtedly 
the new mistress of Ben’s household. 
Small wonder if the ancient, rickety ga- 
zelles that had hitherto pastured on 
Ben’s heart undisturbed, regarded this 
usurper resentfully. Ben fed her sugar- 
lumps, and gave her the nicest stall, and 
comforted her when she ran out of the 
money on six successive starts. 

There was not much excuse for Hazel, 
either, because she gave up her pretense 
at lameness when she found that the 
workdays came three times a week 
whether she limped or net. Old Doc’ 
Kelly had been perfectly right; the an- 
kle was as sound as ever. 

Hazel’s failure to earn her way did 
not seem to disappoint Ben Bolt. He 
had grown accustomed to seeing that 
jacket of old rose and lavencer lagging 
far behind in the dust of the leaders. 

“She looks so much like a colt I owned 
when I was a boy,” he explained to Boots 
Whalen, trainer in the next stable. 
“Grew up to be the great Rose o’ Lav- 
ender that run Hermit to a head in the 
Suburban. It was a rainy afternoon, 
and don’t you remember—” 

Whalen closed him up with a con- 
temptuous, “You lyin’ old fool, you never 
owned a racehorse in your life. If you 
want my frank opinion, you and your 
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old goats are a disgrace to the game. 
Takin’ up good stable-room; that’s all 
you’re doin’. Don’t talk back to me, 
now; git t’hell outa here!” 

Rounding a corner of the barn at the 
moment, the Information Kid heard the 
last words and caught the picture: Ben 
Bolt standing there with a hurt look in 
his brown eyes, his awkward figure sag- 
ging, and bulky Boots Whalen swagger- 
ing off to his own line of stalls. Two 
white spots bloomed on either side of 
the Kid’s mouth, and his gray eyes glit- 
tered. He hesitated a moment, and then 
crossed to Whalen’s side of the yard. 
“Quite a lot of pests around here,” he 
observed  tranquilly. “Some of them 
ought to be knocked on the head.” 

Whalen looked up quickly, but the 
Kid’s expression was purely sympathetic. 

“Ye-ah,” said Whalen, “they get my 
goat. I could give that filly of his a 
hundred yards, and beat her myself!” 

The Information Kid nodded. “Well, 
they can’t all be horses like yours. She 
helps to fill up the field.’ He strolled 
along the line of stalls, admiring the 
Whalen string. “Sure got some swell- 
lookin’ meal-tickets. Wonderful line of 
winners. Aint this one out of that im- 
ported sire, St. Basil?” 

“Damn right,” grunted the trainer. 
“That’s Sherwood.” 

“Sure a handsome-looking horse,” de- 
clared the hustler. “Got to hand it to 
you. He looks like he was ready to run 
over the moon. You're some trainer!” 

Whalen’s sullen face grew a little less 
belligerent. He looked about him, and 
observed that no one else was within 
hearing. “We're leveling with Sherwood 
in a mile on the last day,” he confided. 
“Do yourself some good!” 

The Information Kid saluted. “T’ll do 
that little thing. Much obliged for the 
tip. In a mile, eh? You have my best 
regards, and may conscience be your 
guide!” 


E sauntered off, and a little later en- 

countered Ben Bolt near the track 
restaurant. The veteran horseman looked 
gloomy and tired. 

“Old-timer,” said the king of the 
hustlers, gently, “I want you to enter 
Hazel in a mile race on get-away day. 
Little colored jock’ got in from New 
Orleans last night. Id like to get a line 
on his work. Might pay us ¢o give him 
a chance.” 

The shadows deepened on the face of 
Ben Bolt. “I'd like to see her run just 
once more,” he admitted with a patient 
smile, “but reckon I'll have to wait for 
another season, son. Got to think of 
railroad fare for home now, instead of 
jockey-fees; but I remember the time—” 

The Kid interrupted gently: “I know, 
Ben, you were a pretty good sport in 
your day. Enter Hazel, and don’t worry 
about the fees. There’s a killin’ comin’ 
off in that race, and you and me are 
going to be in on it.” 

“A killing?” said Ben. “Why, son, in 
all my life I have never bet on another 
man’s horse.” 

“That’s perfectly all right,” assured the 
Kid. “But you haven’t any objection 
if I slip a little information where it 
will do most good, have you? I make 
my living that way, Ben.” 


Ben nodded sympathetically. “We all 
have our own ideas, young man, and 
you've been very kind. A mile seems 
a bit far for little Hazel, but do you 
remember the time that Edwina, carrying 
forty pounds of lead and a green stable- 
boy—” 

The Information Kid stirred restlessly. 
“Excuse me, Ben, I think I hear some- 
body callin’ me. Much obliged for 
promising to start Hazel. 
mind, Ill see you a little later in the 
day!” 


E hustled off in the direction of the 
track barber-shop. He was always 
heading for some port of call, which he 
rarely ever reached. 


If you don't | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Too many people | 


waylaid him en route with reports such | 


as these: 

“Say, Kid—look at this 
Colorado Jones. D’ye think it’s on the 
level?” .... “Hey, Kid, did you hear 
about Long Shot Murphy? His wife run 
him all over the hotel lobby last night 
with a golf-club! Pipe the eye on 
him!” “Monte Dunlap’s lookin’ 
all over for you, Kid! 
ada this afternoon, 
know all about it.” 

Most youths of twenty-four would 
have lost all sense of balance, but the 


and he wants to 


king of the hustlers had been born and | 


brought up in the turmoil of the sport- 
ing world, and he very seldom weakened. 

That very night, with Henry the Rat, 
he deserted Mother Shannon’s boarding- 
house in favor of a tackle-room on Crip- 


Shipping to Can- | 


wire from | 





ple Row, adjoining the stall of Hazel | 


Gale. 


The Rat surveyed his new quarters | 


“This is what I call puttin’ 
on the elegance. How’d you work it?” 

The Kid explained complacently: 
“Told Ben we were busted, and old lady 
Shannon was going to grab our junk.” 

“Well,” grunted Henry, “you told the 
truth that time. We’ve had a longer run 
of tough luck than old Snowball, and his 
began sixty years ago when he was born 
black. If this thing falls through, I’m 
gonna cut m’ throat!” 

The Kid chuckled, and led the way 
toward Hazel’s barn. A few minutes 
later other conspirators showed up, in- 
cluding French Bonville, Losing Jones and 
Silver Dream Charley, who had his head 
shaved in the form of a horseshoe. They 
had all known Hazel in the days of old, 


with a grin. 


and their suggestions were offered freely. | ] 
“Td 


“Tf it was me,” advised Frenchy, 
begin by punchin’ her right on the nose. 
Treat her rough; she loves it!” 

“Don’t forget the calendar,” 
Charley. 
endar! 
day, and make her look at it. 
derstand.” 

This suggestion was laughed down by 
the Information Kid. “You birds have 
forgotten the most important thing,” he 
said. “Takes me and Henry to pull the 
Ben Bolt stuff on Hazel. Go ahead, Rat; 
I'll save my stunts for tomorrow night.” 


She’ll un- 


RINNING broadly, the Rat bowed 
to his audience, and then set to work 
with a pitchfork to remove Hazel’s com- 
fortable bedding. When this had been ac- 
complished, Henry turned his attention 
to the feed-box, and then to the hay- 





warned | 
“We used to show her a cal- | 
Put a red ring around the last | 
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This Home-Mixed 
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rack. Presently the sweetheart of the 
stables found herself completely dispos- 
sessed. For the first time in a long while 
she had neither food nor furnishings. 
Hazel flexed curious ears toward the 
Rat, standing before her now, and shak- 
ing a quart measuring-cup that held 
nothing but a handful of splinters. 

“Greetings!” said Henry. “Here we 
are again, Hazel, flatter than a thin dime. 
See them splinters, Baby? Well, gaze at 
‘em Hazel; that’s all you get till you do 
the high and handsome!” 

“Tell her we're broke,” 
Information Kid. 

“We're broke,” went on Henry. “The 
meetin’s closin’, and we aint got money 
for the choo-choo. It breaks our heart, 
Hazel, to see you suffer, but the bottom 
of the feed-box is empty, just like our 
pockets. No more sugar-plums, no more 
oats, no more fresh beddin’. The seat of 
our pants is hanging out, and we aint got 
needle or thread. If we treat you rough 
the next few days, just search your mem- 
ory for the reason. The big bust is on, 
Hazel, and we're worried cuckoo!” 


prompted the 


FOR the next few days, they contrived 
to keep old Ben Bolt away from the 
stables, and in the evenings the Informa- 
tion Kid displayed his histrionic ability. 
A far less clever horse than little Hazel 
would have recognized that something 
was wrong, especially when the feed-box 
was looted again. Thoroughbreds can- 
not recognize words, but they interpret 
tones very successfully, and their asso- 
ciation of ideas is particularly keen. 
Hazel was ruled by memory, and she had 
encountered just this sort of situation 
before. As the treatment progressed, 
Johnny Gale’s daughter began to stir rest- 
lessly in her stall. 

Get-away Day dawned, the day on 
which old Ben Bolt was destined to pay 
his last respects to the game that he 
loved. Early in the morning the Infor- 
mation Kid was confronted by a faded 
figure in ill-fitting old garments. 

“Son,” said the veteran campaigner, 
“when you asked me to start Hazel in 
this afternoon’s mile race, did you know 
that Whalen had already entered Sher- 
wood?” 

“Why, yes, old-timer, I did. You re- 
member, I spoke of a killing in that 
race.” 

Ben’s face grew gray. “I thought you 
were a friend! I thought I had one 
friend who understood me. Young man, 
you heard what Whalen said, and yet on 
the very last day, you ask me to watch 
my colors—my colors!” He broke down. 

“Just a minute,” pleaded the Informa- 
tion Kid. “I remember what Whalen 
said! He wired five thousand bucks 
away to Chicago last night, and I’ve just 
been waiting for him to do it. I don’t 
know what Hazel is going to do this af- 
ternoon, but meet me in the paddock 
twenty minutes before post-time, and I'll 
show you a little horse that never lied in 
her life.” 

The king of the hustlers spoke truly 
when he professed ignorance concerning 
Hazel’s intentions. Grave doubts assailed 
his mind now, as he watched Ben Bolt 
moving slowly toward the stables. Sher- 
wood was a whacking big horse that 
could pack weight and go a route. Hazel 
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was in light with ninety-nine pounds, but 
not even in the old days had she been 
asked to conquer such.an opponent. It 
was a question, first, whether she had 
gained or lost during her two years’ rest, 
and secondly, whether the little flapper 
would remember Bubbles Jackson, and 
her other pals of Poverty Row. The In- 
formation Kid pinned all his faith on the 
second half of the riddle, and the mo- 
ment he spotted the daughter of old 
Johnny Gale in the paddock that after- 
noon, he knew the answer! 

Hazel was nuzzling at the shoulder of 
a little colored boy no higher than a 
hitching-post; a bandaged foreleg was 
nervously pawing the dirt, and in her eyes 
the high lights flamed. Plain as tongue 
could utter it, Hazel was giving her 
friends “the office.” Bubbles Jackson, 
clad in the old rose and lavender of Ben 
Bolt, was listening solemnly to instruc- 
tions that went in one small black ear and 
out the other. 

“Take it easy!” warned Ben. “Don’t 
punish her! Lay off the early pace until 
you see how she stands it. Sherwood has 
the speed, of course, and he figures to go 
out by himself. If you could finish fairly 
well up—” 

Henry the Rat put in a hurried appear- 
ance ‘Sherwood looks like a million dol- 
lars! The betting-ring figures there’s 
nothin’ to it!” 

“T’hell with Sherwood!” snapped the 
Kid. “Look at Hazel!” 

The king of the hustlers rushed away, 
leaving the Rat and others of his ragged 
crew to argue the matter if they chose. 
No one could match the Information Kid 
when it came to getting quick action. In 
two minutes he was whispering in the ear 
of his old friend Andrew MclIvor, the most 
polished and urbane bookmaker that ever 
hung up a slate. Many the time this 
handsome Chesterfield of the betting-ring 
had stretched a point in favor of his 
young admirer, and had profited by the 
transaction. 

“A thousand on Hazel!” whispered the 
Kid. “It’s for me and Ben Bolt, and you 
can lay it off in the other books. Give 
me the ticket, and take all the Sherwood 
money you can. The race is already 
over. Here’s your chance to get out of a 
hole, Mac! I'm selling you the informa- 
tion dirt cheap. Honest t’Gawd, it’s a 
cakewalk. Bet it back in the other 
books!” 

Mclvor took one good look at his in- 
formant, and then leaned down toward 
his sheet-writer. “Twenty thousand to a 
thousand, Hazel Gale,” he whispered, and 
handed over the ticket, at the same time 
summoning a private commissioner to his 
side. 

“You have my best regards,” said the 
Information Kid, and hustled toward the 
paddock. Behind him, he heard Mclvor’s 
silken challenge to the crowd: 

“Even money on Sherwood till the bell 
rings! ‘Five hundred,’ says the gentle- 
man! Thank you, sir. And you?” 

The Kid looked back, and saw a wave 
of excited betters foaming against Mc- 
Ivor’s platform. A fat man, struggling 
in the foreground, kept jabbing an um- 
brella at the list of horses and shouting 
something that was unintelligible. Mc- 
Ivor, taking money with both hands, fi- 
nally wrenched the offending implement 
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from its owner’s grasp. “One umbrella 
to another umbrella on Sherwood!” sang 
the Kentuckian. “Thank you, sir. And 
you? Hand it up, boys!” 

Chuckling delightedly, the king of the 
hustlers sped toward the paddock, and 
encountered Ben Bolt just as the horses 
were parading toward the track. “Little 
souvenir of the occasion,” said the Kid, 
handing over the ticket. “You see, Ben, 
the purse is worth a thousand to the win- 
ner, and I just took the liberty of betting 
it for you in advance. My commission 
will be ten per cent—” 


“Young man,” said Ben Bolt, “are you 
crazy?” 
“Sure,” grinned the Kid cheerfully. 


“And in about three minutes, you'll be 
worse than me! Take these glasses, Ben, 
and go up in the stand. I want you to 
watch this little ink-spot ride.” 

Something in the Kid’s manner sent a 
flush to the withered cheeks of Ben Bolt. 
“Seems like Hazel was actin’ pretty spry 
this morning,” he murmured. “Had a 
colt that used to behave like that, and I 
remember—” 

“That’s right, Ben, just keep on remem- 
bering, and I’ll see you a little later.” 


HE KID hastened toward the start- 

ing-post, fearful of some eleventh- 
hour mishap, but his worry was needless; 
Hazel’s rider was taking no chances. 
Snowball’s boy had been promised a 
chicken dinner if he won, and Bubbles 
could already smell the grease frying in 
the pan. 

It was a large field, and a bad start. 
In the confusion of the first turn, with 
every boy fighting for the lead, it looked 
like a sure pile-up, and the Information 
Kid’s heart stood still. But when the 
dust had cleared away, an old-rose-and- 
lavender jacket was out in front, and 
Hazel was setting the pace! Close be- 
hind came Sherwood, the black pride of 
the Whalen stables. A wild yell of jubi- 
lation sounded from the paddock, but the 
Information Kid, watching through half- 
closed eyes, held his peace. 

Henry the Rat tugged at his colleague’s 
sleeve. “How’s it look? Are we, gonna 
eat? Huh? What?” 

But the Information Kid, oblivious 
now to everything save the drama that 
he loved, was deaf to his pal’s entreaties. 

Under his breath, too low for Henry 
to hear, the king of the hustlers said his 
prayer: “Take it easy, sweetheart! Re- 
member it’s a mile race, honey lamb! 
Make him step out with you, Hazel. ’At’s 
my baby! ’At’s the li’ girl!” 

The race was now nearing the far turn. 
All the way down the back-stretch Ben 
Bolt’s colois had led the way, Sherwood 
within easy striking distance. Whalen’s 
jockey now made his move, and for a fur- 
long raced on almost even terms with 
Bubbles. From the grandstand it looked 
as though the two horses were lashed to- 
gether, but the Information Kid was 
aware that never for an instant had Hazel 
relinquished the lead. 

It was at this juncture that little Bub- 
bles, getting another whiff of chicken in 
the pan, snuggled low in the saddle, and 
looked back at his rival. 

“*Scuse mah dust, white boy!” he 
called. “Us has business up yonder. 


9 


Baby, shake yo’ dancin’-slippahs! 


Watching intently, the Information Kid 
saw the gap widen into a neck—a length 
—two lengths. He flung a checkered cap 
high into the air, and sounded the hus- 
tlers’ blood-yell: “Let her roll, li’l boy, let 
her roll!” 

The cry was echoed along the railing, 
caught by the long-shot fraternity, and 
flung to the blue bowl of heaven. 

Down they came, Sherwood in the 
middle of the track, Hazel Gale on the 
rail. Bubbles was just hand-riding his 
mount, and it looked to the Kid as if 
it was all over. But, opposite the pad- 
dock, something happened! 

Perhaps the distance was a bit too far; 
perhaps Hazel remembered what had hap- 
pened once when she was leading her 
field at Blue Meadows. Call it memory, 
call it what you will; Hazel faltered 
and lost her stride. Up to her saddle- 
girths forged the black nose of Sherwood, 
gaining at every jump. 

The crowd arose as one man, and the 
air was rent by the roar of Rome! Hazel 
heard it, and this time it was surely 
nothing but memory that saved her. By 
that same clamor of the multitude, she 
knew the wire was not far away. The lit- 
tle filly that never lied gathered herself 
together and came on again! A white 
nostril bobbed on even terms with the 
black. 

“Chicken in the pan!” shrieked Bub- 
bles, hurling her onward. “Nigga’ cook 
on yo’ back! C’mon, baby!” 

They hung there for a moment, fight- 
ing it out. Then by the grace of Allah 
and the courage of a little flapper, Hazel 
drew clear, and under the winner’s wire 
flashed the colors of old Ben Bolt! 


ALF an hour later the Information | 


Kid, having settled a slight argument 
with Boots Whalen by slamming the 
trainer on the nose, showed up in the 
paddock, thoroughly pleased with himself, 
and as inquisitive as ever. 

Ben Bolt, stunned by the miracle, was 
seated in a secluded corner. In one hand 
he held a cashier’s slip that called for 
twenty thousand dollars; the other 
grasped an old-fashioned watch, the back 
of which was open. Ben’s eyes were 
riveted on the faded portrait of a lady. 

“H’lo,” said the Kid. “What you got 
there, Ben? Well, I’m a son-of-a-gun! 
How come you to have my picture in 
your watch?” 

Ben Bolt looked up at him uncompre- 
hendingly. 

“That’s my picture!” protested the 
Kid. “Loaned it to Doc’ Kelly, and he 
never gave it back. I helped that lady 
get out of Mexico. Is she a friend of 
yours, Ben?” 

“A friend?” said Ben. “A _ friend? 
Son, you don’t know what you're saying! 
When we were children, I carried her 
books home from school, and there hasn’t 
been a moment in forty years that I have 
not pictured her—” 

The Kid’s eyes flamed with a strange 
light. ‘What happened, Ben? Why didn’t 
you marry her?” 

“Her father,” explained Ben, “prom- 
ised that on the day I was able to buy 
back a certain piece of property, I could 


ask for his daughter’s hand.” He looked 
down at the slip of paper, and then 
stared off at the horizon. “This is the 
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Gray Hair 
Unnecessary 


As I Have Proved 


I proved it many years 
ago by restoring the orig- 
inal color to my own pre- 
maturely gray hair with 
the same Restorer I now 
offer you. This time- 
tested preparation never 
fails, as hundreds of thou- 
sands of gray haired peo- 
ple since have learned. 

There is not space in 
this advertisement to tell 
my story. Send for Free 
Trial bottle and learn all. 





Trial Bottle 
Absolutely 


FREE 


Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer is a 


clear, colorless liquid, clean as water. No 
greasy sediment to make your hair sticky and 
stringy, nothing to wash or rub off. Applica- 
tion easy, restored color perfect, in any light. 
Faded or discolored hair just as surely and 
safely restored as hair naturally gray. 


Experience my teacher 
I invented my scientific hair color restorer 
to bring back the original color to my own 
hair which was prematurely gray. Since, mil- 
lions have used it and so will millions more. 
It is the most popular and biggest selliag 
preparation of its kind in the world. 


Now I have something new to offer and 
almost as important, in the shape of a new 
preparatory powder which puts your hair in 
perfect condition for restoration. This powder 
is a recent discovery of my laboratories and 
its action is that of tonic and antiseptic. A 
package now comes with each full sized bot- 
tle and a trial sized package is included in my 
special patented free trial outfit. I urge you 
to send for this patented outfit today and 
prove how easily, surely and beneficially you 
can restore your own gray hair to its natural 
color. F 

Mail coupon today 

Send today for the special patented Free 
Trial outfit which contains a trial bottle of 
my Restorer, and full instructions for making 
the convincing test on a single lock of hair. 
Indicate color of hair with X. Print name and 
address plainly. If possible, enclose a lock of 
your hair in your letter. 
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FREE 
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M , the largest 
Corkmorcial Art Deganisation ih the 


World offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical tfaining, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both _in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact 
and experimental theory This well paid profession equally 
‘open to men and women. Home study instruction. 

Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news: 
papers in your city, anywhere in the 

























nited 
States, Canada, England or Australia about 

the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
you about us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
‘one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th $t., Dept.10 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
cal artists among our graduates. Write us. 
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formula ased by the ladies of Queen 

Antoinette’s court. Kee; hands soft, 
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branch of education. 
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college trained staff of our 
School Department will be glad 
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Enclose stamped return enve- 
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day, son; this is the day! But God alone 
knows where Margie is!” 

The young king of the hustlers drew 
a quick breath. “Not God alone,” he 
corrected gently. “I know a few things 
myself! If you were looking for that 
lady, Ben, why didn’t you ask me? I 
can take you to her in ten minutes!” 

Benjamin Todd opened his mouth sev- 
eral times, but the words would not come. 
His brown eyes looked dazedly at this 
modern worker of miracles. 

“Come here,” said the Kid, leading the 
veteran turfman toward the rail. “Now 
look up at that hill on the American side 
of the border. See that row of white 
cottages? Well, pick out the third on the 
| left. It aint more than a half-mile away. 
Here, use my glasses!” 

Ben’s clumsy fingers fumbled with the 
| adjustment. 
“Cottage with vines over it, and a 
scrubby tree in the front yard,” prompted 
the hustler. “Sign says: ‘Mrs. Ellenby, 
racing-colors.’” 

“Mrs. Ellenby?” 
| “That’s the lady, Ben. She makes 
| jockey-blouses for a living. Sits by her 
window all afternoon with a pair of old 
field-glasses, and gets a kick out of see- 
ing her colors finish in front. Come to 
think of it, she mended that old blouse 
that Bubbles wore this afternoon.” 

“She sewed on that jacket?” gasped 
Ben Bolt. ‘“Mended my colors!” 

“Why, sure,” affirmed the Kid quickly. 
“That’s why you won! I give her all the 
work I can, old-timer, because, to tell 
you the truth, I think she needs help.” 

Benjamin Todd stared at the little cot- 
tage on the hill, and then took two steps 
forward as though drawn by an unseen 
magnet. 

“Take the north exit,” said the Kid, 
“and go up the first path to the right.” 

He watched the gaunt figure moving 
off, head erect and shoulders thrown 
back. 

“Allah upon my head!” muttered the 
Information Kid. “If this aint a pay-off, 
I'll quit! Now, there’s just one thing 
more!” 





| 





E searched frantically for Henry the 

Rat, and finally discovered his part- 
ner in the Monte Carlo Inn, opening wine 
for a two-hundred-pound gazelle who had 
pale eyes and an amazing thirst. 

“A necklace!” commanded the Kid, 
much as Aladdin might have addressed 
the genie. ‘“Get me a pearl necklace 
right away, Henry! If it aint good, I 
wont pay for it!” 
~ “Why, sure!” grinned the Rat. “Any 
lil thing at all! Take care of my friend 
a moment, and I'll be right back.” 

He vanished in the direction of the 
grandstand, and returned not five minutes 
later to lay a string of iridescent “pearls” 
in front of his lord and master. 

“You owe Mamie, the bar cashier, six 
dollars and a half,” he explained. “I know 
they're genuwine ‘cause I jumped on ’em. 
Who’s the lady?” 

The Kid slipped the necklace into his 
pocket, and made for the door..... 

Up the hill in the dusk of the May 
evening toiled the king of the hustlers. 
The last bugle had sounded, and Tia 
Juana’s doors were closed until the 
winter. The Kid opened noiselessly a 
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little wicker gate that bore the sign, 
“Mrs. Ellenby, racing-colors,” and then 
tiptoed along a path flanked by red gera- 
niums. Voices came to him through an 
open window, and he paused. 

“But, Ben dear, I’m an old, old woman 
now—” he heard. And then: 

“Margaret, I’m an old, old man; but— 
I remember only the days when you were 
young and beautiful. The little cottage 
still waits, my dear, and the quail still 
call from the vineyard in the evening. 
Not much of a place, but it’s been yours 
for forty years! Margaret, I wonder if 
you remember the tree where I carved 
your initials? .... I wonder if you 
recall how happy we were?” 

There was a long silence; and then: 

“Yes, dear, I remember very clearly— 
and—we will go home together.” 

The Information Kid waited a mo- 
ment, and then made his entrance. “H’lo, 
folks!”’ he called. “Holding a little re- 
union, are you? Well, I just dropped in 
to say good-by to both of you. Leavin’ 
in the mornin’ for Canada.” 

“Son,” said Benjamin Todd, “I’m an 
old man, and my wits move slowly. 
Things have happened today that are be- 
yond my comprehension. My heart is 
full, and I don’t know what to say.” 

“Then don’t say it,” advised the Kid. 
“Shake hands, old-timer, and we'll call 
it square.” 

He reached into his pocket for the 
necklace, and turned to Mrs. Ellenby. 
“Little souvenir of the occasion, Ma.” 
He clasped it around her neck. “Looks 
pretty against a black dress,” he added, 
hushing her fluttering protests. 


VVALEING quickly toward the door, 
he hesitated a moment, and then 
faced about. “Would you two mind 
standing up together a moment?” he 
asked. “I just want to remember some- 
thing.” 

They obeyed him wonderingly: old 
Ben Bolt, radiant with the realization of 
a ‘dream, and by his side, gray-haired 
now, and fragile as a bit of old china, 
the sweetheart of his boyhood. 

The Information Kid studied them a 
moment, and his sensitive lips trembled. 
Home memories engulfed him, memories 
that were bitter sweet. He steadied him- 
self. ‘Much obliged,” he acknowledged, 
with a return of his pleasing smile. 
“Good-by, Ben, old-timer; take good care 
of—Alice !” 

The door closed behind him. 

“The dear boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Ellen- 
by. “The dear boy! But, Ben, I wonder 
why he called me ‘Alice?’ ” 

“Margaret,” said Ben Bolt, “that’s the 
first time I ever knew that young man to 
make a mistake!” 

But down the hill in the Mexican 
moonlight sauntered a youth wearing a 
checked cap, whose voice floated dream- 
ily on the evening air, and this was the 
burden of his song: 


Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, 
Ben Bolt? 
Sweet Alice with— 


His face was upturned questioningly 
to the stars, and they winked back a 
silver benison from the Lord of the 
Three Worlds, while the south wind, 
warm as the breath of Allah, blew softly 
on the singer’s cheek. 
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withdrawal, seemed almost childlike, al- 
most animal. And it did not escape the 
thoughtful-eyed man so meditatively stir- 
ring the mixture in the camp-kettle. 
“Now, Jean,” proclaimed Conover, 
with an elation not altogether uncon- 
trolled, “we’re going to drink to the sim- 
ple life, to the great open spaces where 
hearts are true and nature is always 
healing, where a man is free and can keep 
himself free! There’s some kick to that 
mixture, I’d say. It touches the spot, 
does it not, my woodland friend? And 
now we're going to drink to the mighty 


” 


North, where a man’s always a man! 


EAN drank, a vague air of bewilder- 

ment in his eyes as they dwelt on the 
frailer man beside the fire. 

“Is it a good punch?” Conover gravely 
inquired. 

“Oui, M’sieur Neil, it is most excel- 
lent,” was the solemn reply of the sol- 
emn-eyed youth of the forest. And that, 
Conover found, was the trouble of this 
camp-fire companion of his. He insisted 
on remaining solemn, even in his cups. 
His bow was kingly as Conover refilled 
his cup and handed it back to him. 

“And now to whom shall we drink?” 
asked the older man, not unconscious of 
the other’s unsteadiness as he rose to his 
feet. 

Jean was silent a moment, staring at a 
distant tent that stood ghostly white in 
the moonlight. 

“To Madame!” he said with quiet fer- 
vor as he lifted his cup. And the watch- 
ful Conover, for all his control, found 
his body pricked by a thousand electric 
needles of shock. 

“To Madame!” he repeated, with a 
perfunctory sip at his cup-rim. 

The younger man, he noticed, remained 
standing until he had drained the last of 
his punch. And having done so, he ac- 
centuated the air of ritual by quietly 
crushing the empty metal vessel between 
his fingers. 

Conover waited until his guide had suc- 
ceeded in reseating himself beside the 
fire. 

“You are attached to oar Jean?” 
he casually inquired. 

Jean’s gesture, although iid and un- 
certain, was unmistakably intense. 

“T could die for her!” proclaimed the 
lordly drunkard. 

Conover sat thoughtful for several mo- 
ments. 

“Such devotion, Jean,” he finally as- 
serted, “deserves recognition. It is some- 
thing to be respected. So what would 
you say, Jean, if I suggested that you 
might always be near Madame—near 
Madame and me?” 

The unsteady eyes grew steadier. 

“T do not understand, M’sieur Neil.” 

“T mean just this, Jean: why not come 
back to the city with us? You are a 
good guide. Even here in the woods, 
with the simple things you have at your 
disposal, Madame says your bouillabaisse 
is the best she has ever eaten. And your 
burgoo of rabbit and grouse is unmatch- 
able. So think, Jean, just think what 


you could do in the right sort of setting! | 
In a workroom such as you have never 
seen, all lined with white tile, with an 
electric range that has neither ashes nor 
smoke, and with a table that has a top 
of white marble. And with Madame to 
tell you she has dined as she never dined 
before.” 


Jean’s face was both exalted and 
troubled. 

“But I do not know your cities, 
m’sieur. Once, as a boy, I went on a 


visit to Mo’real. But I was not happy 


there. There were so many people. And 
I knew none of them.” 
“But you know Madame and me,” Con- | 


over reminded him. ‘Have we not lived | 
almost like one family here in the woods? 
And next year we shall come back here, 
the three of us, when we tire of the city, 
and things will go on the same as before.” 

“And are you willing that I should go 
back with you?” asked Jean, not without 


dignity. 
“The point is, are you willing to come?” 
countered the other man, with his 


guarded appraisal of the solemn youth’s 
face. And he wondered why he could 
not hate that face as he had wanted to. 

“Tt would make me very happy to be 
with Madame and you,” averred the man | 
of the woods. His voice, as he spoke, 
held a note of humility which was not | 
altogether to Conover’s liking. 

“Then it’s settled,” said the man from 
the city as he poured the last of the 
punch into his cup and held it out to his 
guide. “By the way, what do I pay you | 
up here?” | 

“Four dollars a day,” was Jean’s reply. 

“Yes, of course. And that may be all 
right for the woods. But it’s not enough 
for the city. From the end of this week, 
Jean, your wages will be doubled. And 
clothing also will be provided, without 
cost to you, clothing such as it would be | 
best for you to wear at your city work.” 

“You are very generous, m’sieur,” said | 
the youth with the restless black eyes, as | 
he rose slowly to his feet. And even 
then, unsteady as he stood, there was dig- 
nity in the poise of his thick-shouldered | 
torso. 

“On the contrary,” asserted Conover as 
he too rose to his feet, “the generosity | 
will be on your part.” 

“I do not understand, m’sieur,” ob- | 
jected Jean, his voice still a trifle thick. 

“I mean I’m afraid you may be giving | 
up a great deal,” explained the older man, 
with less joy in his victory than he had 
looked for. 

Jean merely shrugged a huge shoulder. 

“I will not complain,” he said with 
lordly indifference. 


ONOVER, the next morning, waited 

until Jean carried away the bag of 
salt and the moose-head to be duly 
cleaned and prepared for shipment. 
Laura Conover, he noticed, stared after 
the retreating figure which the towering 
antlers transformed into something mo- 
mentarily amorphous and suggestive of 
nightmares, not unlike a horned Centaur 
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He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week!—And only a few 
years ago his weekly wage was less than $30. Didn’t 
dream he could do it when he first took up the study 
of Higher Accounting under the LaSalle Problem 
Method; but he just couldn't 4e// getting ahead— 
so he wrote—because he found it the most interest- 
ing thing he ever tackled. 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping. but LaSalle 
quickly gave him the necessary foundation. Then, 
step by step, he was trained in the practical work 
of Cost Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, Or- 
ganization, Management, Finance, Income Tax 
Procedure—ot theoretically, mind you, but by 
the solving of actual problems lifted bodily from 
business life. As a result, he sits as Auditor at a 
big mahogany desk and commands a salary of 
$5,200 a year, 


His Chance is Yours! 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men oy have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,193 LaSalle members 
wrote to the University telling of the “raises” they 
got as a result of their training. Zhe average in- 
crease per man was S89 per cent. 

These men were not unusual; they had no “pull” 

r“luck;” they got their start by signing just such 
a little coupon as appears directly below this text. 
Mark that coupon, sign and mail today—and get 
the facts. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The decision that you make 
this moment is is important. Mail the coupon zow 

— <— 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept 166-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information 
regarding the course and service I have marked 
with an X below. Also a copy of your book, Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 


0 Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants,etc, 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalleis the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here; 
OBusiness Management 
OSalesmanship 
OTraffic Management 


O Banking and Finance 

O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 

ORailway Station OPersonnel and Employ- 

anagement ment Management 

OLaw: Degreeof LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 

OCommercial Law OBusiness English 

Olndustrial Management 79 Commercial Spanisa 


oO ~~~ Corre- D Effective Speaking 


spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 
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throughout the wor 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
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Conover wondered if his wife’s assessing 
gaze was directed toward the bloodstained 
moose-head or the man carrying it on his 
shoulders. 

“I'd like to talk to you about Jean,” 
he said, nettled by the precautionary chill- 
iness which so promptly came into her 
face. 

“Yes?” she murmured. But her in- 
difference, he could see, was an achieved 
one. 

“He’s a good man,” continued Con- 
over. “Willing and obliging and quick to 
learn.” 

His wife smiled at the latent con- 
descension in that. And the bitterness of 
her smile was not altogether hidden. 

“That sounds like a sugar-lump on a 
poodle’s nose,” she promptly protested. 
“Good dog! Roll over! Play dead! 
And now say your prayers!” she went on 
with an increasing note of mockery. And 
that mockery was sufficient to steel Con- 
over in his purpose. 

“We're taking him back with us,” he 
quietly announced. 


HERE was a moment’s silence before 
his wife spoke. 

“In what capacity?” 
quired. 

“In the same one he now fills,” was 
the other’s deliberated reply. ‘As a cook, 
of course.” 

Conover watched his wife’s face. He 
watched it as it grew slowly and signifi- 
cantly pallid, even under its coat of tan. 
And the faint shudder that sped through 
her body did not altogether escape him. 

“Haven’t you any comment to make on 
that?” he demanded, piqued by her sus- 
tained silence. 

“T was wondering if that wouldn’t be 
unnecessarily cruel?” she finally said in 
a voice that made him think of cut steel. 

“Jean feels that I’m being unnecessa- 
rily generous,” was Conover’s retort. 

“And what is your feeling about it?” 
she asked, at last permitting her gaze to 
lock with her husband's. 

“I haven’t given it much thought,” 
Conover evaded, wondering why he should 
seek to wound what he loved. “But if 
Jean’s a good chef in camp, he ought to 
be an equally good one in the city.” 

“You mean he’s to be an ordinary serv- 
ant?” she demanded, with her widened 
eyes still on her husband. 

“Tsn’t that what he’s been, up here?” 
inquired the other. “Simply a_ hired 
grub-slinger and pot-washer, with a little 
canoe-paddling and game-stalking on the 
side? The setting, of course, may make 
a slight difference.” 

“Yes, the setting makes a difference,” 
repeated his wife. 

“But it seems to me a hired cook is 
always a hired cook, whether he does it 
in a clean white coat or a none-too-clean 
mackinaw, whether he does it over a 
kitchen-range or over a bonfire of birch- 
wood.” 

She shuddered, he noticed, for the sec- 
ond time. 

“Oh, but you're cruel!” she cried out 
with a half-protesting small movement of 
her hands. 

“In what way?” asked Conover, laved 
in his own acids of unhappiness. 

“To degrade a man in a-manner like 
that,” was his wife’s slow-noted reply. 


she sharply in- 
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“But where’s the ignominy in a good 
cook stepping into a steady job?” he de- 
manded, intent on turning the blade while 
it was still embedded. ‘He'll live less 
like an Indian this winter. And he'll 
enjoy the Zoo, on his afternoons off. 
And before the winter’s over, he’ll prob- 
ably be going to the movies with one of 
the maids and showing the Sixth Avenue 
shooting-galleries what a real marksman 
can do with a rifle.” 

“Oh, but you’re cruel!” repeated the 
white-faced woman, staring out over the 
dusky pine-lands. Then she added, with 
a bitterness that brought a thin smile to 
her husband’s lips: “I’d rather see him 
dead.” 

“Ah, it’s you, after all,” he proclaimed, 
“who seem to be cruel.” 

She sat silent, essaying no answer to 
that obvious challenge. She did not 
speak, in fact, until he rose from the 
table-end where he sat. 

“And you insist,” she finally demanded, 
“on this final degradation?” 

“This degradation of whom?” he asked, 
pretending not to understand her. 

He thought, for a moment, that she 
was going to be reckless. enough to cry 

“Of me!” But instead of that she 
merely retorted: “Of all of us!” 

“T’ll take my chances on that,” he said 
with more vehemence than he had in- 
tended. And he was glad to leave her 
there and go into his tent, where he began 
a grim yet methodical packing of his 
duffle-bags. 


yr all that morning, Conover knew 

as they went about their packing up, 
his wife’s mind was dwelling on what he 
had told her. More than once, too, he 
felt that she was on the point of saying 
something to him. But pride, apparently, 
intervened. She drew back into her shell. 
And that sense of withdrawal did not add 
to Conover’s happiness. It seemed to 
thin the very air about him. It seemed 
to shadow the landscape once so abun- 
dant in light and color. 

But he noticed, on looking up from his 
work, a more material reason for that 
mood of his. He observed that a vague 
mist had crept across the morning sky, 
giving a pearl-like tint to the air and 
dulling the sun into a disk of copper. 
He had even stopped short, worried by 
an almost indistinguishable scent of 
wood-smoke, when Jean came hurrying 
back to camp with his antlers and skinned 
moose-head. His bronzed brow was fur- 
rowed with a frown as he came. 

I think, M’sieur Neil, we should get 
away as soon as it is possible,” he said 
with an anxious stare toward the north. 
“This country is very dry. And the woods 
are undoubtedly afire somewhere north 
of Lac Grenier.” 

“But that fire could never get down 
to us,” protested Conover, resenting the 
faint tingle of alarm that went coursing 
through his body. 

Jean shrugged a broad shoulder. 

“There will be wind, m’sieur, before 
the day is out. We have not much shel- 
ter until we have portaged into Cold- 
water Lake. And it is much better, al- 
ways, to be on the safe side.” 

Conover looked up at the glaze that 
was creeping over the heavens, like the 
film over the eye of a dead fish. He 
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became more conscious of the acrid tang 
to the pearl-misted air about him. 

“Does this mean a storm, Jean?” 
asked Laura Conover as she joined the 
two men, intent on tying a ditty-bag as 
she spoke. 

“It’s a forest fire, somewhere north of 
us,” interposed her husband. “It’s away 
the other side of Lac Grenier. But if 
the wind freshens, it may travel in our 
direction.” 

She lifted her head and sniffed. 

“Yes, I can smell smoke,” she said 
with her abstracted eyes on her husband. 
“But surely, if it’s that far away—” 

She did not complete her question. 

“The smoke, madame, can become dis- 
agreeable,” was Jean’s gentle suggestion. 

“Then what are we to do?” she de- 
manded. And her eyes, as she spoke, 
were still on her husband. 

‘Jean says we should get through to 
Coldwater Lake as soon as possible,” ex- 
plained Conover. And little more was 
said as the tents were corded and baled, 
and duffle-bags and bed-rolls and gun- 
cases were stowed away in the two canoes 
at the landing. 

“Will you go with Jean, or with me?” 
Conover asked his wife when the canoes 
were finally made ready. 

It seemed a casual question, under the 
circumstances, but it was not without its 
touch of the momentous. 

“With you,” she said, quietly enough. 


HE smoke-pall did not seem to deepen 

as they paddled along the winding 
river between the dark-wooded slopes. 
But Conover was secretly disturbed by 
the trailing flocks of birds that passed 
overhead, all winging southward. And 
the afternoon was still young when the 
wind freshened perceptibly. 

“TI can feel that smoke in my throat,” 
Laura Conover protested, with a back- 
ward glance over her shoulder. “People 
back-fire, don’t they, when  they’re 
caught in the forest by a thing like 
this?” 

’“T don’t think we’ll need to do that,” 
her husband assured her. “We ought to 
make Coldwater before sunset. And even 
though it comes our way, it’s got to split 
along a lake of that size.” 

Jean stopped them below a cut bank 
while he mounted one of the higher river 
bluffs and climbed a tree for observation. 
His face was grave as he came back to 
the canoes. 

“The fire has crossed Partridge River,” 
he proclaimed, “and is widening as it 
comes. It is well that we make the 
Coldwater portage as quickly as possible. 
And if Madame will keep an eye out for 
rocks, as she paddles, it will help.” 

It became a race, then, between the 
steadily plied paddles and the more acrid 
wind that blew behind them, carrying its 
heavier gray pall as it came. The river 
voyageurs were passed by a brown bear, 
scuffling along the bank oblivious to them 
and their movements as it pursued its 
intent way southward. A few minutes 
later, along the more open fairway of 
a hogback, they could see a vanishing 
flurry of red deer, also heading south. 

“This smoke is getting to be really a 
nuisance,” complained the woman, who 
paddled at the bow of the second canoe. 

“We'll be all right, once we get to Cold- 


water,” her husband tried to assure her. | 


But his eyes were troubled as he glanced 
up at the darkening sky, where even the 
sun was now entirely blotted out. And 
presently, as they bent every muscle to 
drive the loaded canoe forward through 
the amber-tinted water, the two paddlers 
found they were not even able to keep 
up with the more heavily laden canoe 
which Jean’s great strokes sent lunging 
through the mist. And the leading canoe, 
from time to time, was compelled to wait 
for the other. 

“I wonder if Jean shouldn’t go on 
ahead?”’ Conover finally questioned. 

“What good would that do?” asked his 
wife, her eyes bent on the ghostlike craft 
that seemed pioneering its way through 
a valley of ghostlike silences. 

“Tt’s almost a two-mile portage over to 
Coldwater,” explained Conover. “We'll 
have to have a canoe waiting for us when 
we get to the lake. And to get a canoe 
across there will take time.” 

The woman in the bow stopped pad- 
dling. 

“Ts it that serious?” 
oddly flatted voice. 

Conover tried to speak calmly. He 
even made it a point to continue his 
paddling as he spoke. 

“The fire seems to be coming down on 
both sides of this stream. And there’s 
nothing here to protect us, in a furnace 
like that. We’ve got to make the portage. 
And Jean knows it.” 

“But if we don’t make it?” queried the 
woman as she dipped her paddle again. 

“We're going to make it,” said Con- 
over, his jaw set. But.there was a 
haggardness about his face when, a few 
minutes later, they drew closer to their 
guide awaiting them at a bend in the nar- 
row river. The pearl-mist had deepened 
to an opaque twilight showing ragged 
windrows of smoke high above their 
heads. 

“We've got to make it,” repeated Con- 
over as their united paddles dipped 
deeper in the amber water and sent the 
loaded canoe lunging forward with an in- 
termittent slashing of foam under her 
bow. And then a strange thing happened 
to that canoe. It shuddered and paused, 
as though a great hand had brought it to 
a stop. And as the bow rose heavily in 
the air, thrust up by the hidden rock- 
fang that gored open the frail birchbark 
bottom, it tilted and went over. 

Laura Conover screamed as it went, 
screamed shrilly as she found herself 
lifted and tossed to one side, very much 
as the horn of a bull might have tossed 
her. She was conscious of going down 


she asked in an 


through beryl and amber depths of cool- | 


ness, of floundering along a rocky bottom, 
of struggling to the surface and filling 
her strangled lungs with air. She swam 
blindly, until her knees struck the pebbly 
shore. There she struggled to her feet 
and screamed still again when she found 
that her husband was nowhere in sight. 

She was wringing her hands and saying 
“Oh, God! Oh, God!” over and over 
again, as Jean’s canoe-keel grated on the 
gravel beside her. 

The guide hesitated, just once, to make 
sure as to the exact source of the little 
flurry of bubbles that were coming up 
through the amber-tinted water. Then 
he dived. 
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| her clasp. 


The flurry of bubbles increased in vol- 
ume, ceased, and once more boiled to the 
surface. A moment later Jean emerged, 
holding Conover away from him, at arm’s- 
length, in an odd attitude of disdain. It 
was not until she saw the guide swim 
ashore, eluding those still faintly clutch- 
ing fingers, that the watching woman un- 
derstood the meaning of that outstretched 
arm. She sat down on the gravel-bar, a 
trifle faint, as she saw Jean drop the inert 
body on its face and seize it about the 
waist. He lifted this waist high, several 
times, and was about to turn Conover on 
his back when the latter made a small 
gesture of protest. He turned away, ly- 
ing with his face on his crooked arm as 
his hungry lungs fought for breath. 

“That is better,” cried Jean. “He was 
held down by one of the tent-ropes. But 
he will be himself, in a few minutes.” 


LAURA CONOVER was not listening. 
She was on her knees beside her 
husband, with his wet shoulders against 
her breast, holding him up as he looked 
dazedly around. She watched him as he 
made an effort to rise to his feet. But 
he fell back, with a gasp of weakness. 

“It will be all right, madame,” said 
Jean at her repeated cry of alarm. “He 
is weak from having swallowed much 
water. But in a few minutes he will be 
himself.” 

“But what are we to do?” asked the 
kneeling woman, with a glance up through 
the darkening air. 

“We are almost at the portage,” was 
Jean’s answer. “And there is still time. 
I am sure there is time. But we must 
leave everything but my canoe and the 
blankets.” 

The next moment he was feverishly 
emptying the canoe. 

“I am sorry, madame, that your moose- 
head must go,” he was saying as Conover 
made a second effort to rise to his feet 
and fell back again. 

“T can’t make it,” he gasped. “Go on, 
the two of you, before it’s too late.” 

“No, no!” quaveringly cried the woman 
beside him. Her hands were on his shoul- 
ders as she spoke. 

“Don’t bother about me,” repeated 
Conover, trying to shake himself free of 
“Go on, the two of you, be- 
fore that fire cuts you off!” 

Jean, for answer, lifted him bodily into 
the waiting canoe, where his wife wrapped 
two of the blankets about him and sat 
with his head in her lap. She looked 
back at the cloud-bank sweeping down 


| on them. 


“Why is it, Jean, we couldn’t back- 
fire?” she demanded, apparently clinging 
to some earlier theory of escape. 

“This timber is too heavy, madame,” 
said the guide as he sent the canoe for- 
ward under his powerful strokes. “It 
would burn too long, and leave us no 
time. It would be only one fire meet- 
ing up with another.” 

“Then why couldn’t we overturn our 
canoe, somewhere in the river here, and 
wait under it until the fire has gone past 
us?” 


FOR the second time Jean shook his 
head. 

“Tt is all heavy timber, madame, as 
It makes too great heat as it 


you see. 
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burns, for a stream of this size. And it 
burns a long time. Even under a canoe, 
up to our necks in the water, thirty, 
forty, fifty feet from the nearest flames, 
we would be scorched up like a feather. 
No, madame, the only way is to get 
through to Coldwater.” 

“But my husband?” questioned the 
white-faced woman. “How is he to make 
that portage?” 

“T can carry him over, madame,” was 
Jean’s response. “I can carry him on 
my back, quite easily.” 

“But the canoe?” asked Conover him- 
self as he felt his wife’s arms tighten 
about his wet shoulders. 

“T can come back for that, m’sieur,” 
Jean explained. “And we may not need 
the canoe. I cannot tell. If there is 
a bit of timber handy, we can raft out 
to one of the islands on Coldwater. 
There we will all be perfectly safe.” 

“And if not?” asked Conover, sitting 
up with an effort as they circled into the 
portage-landing. 

“T shall return for the canoe,” an- 
nounced the quiet-eyed guide. And in 
another minute he had the canoe sunk 
in three feet of water close in beside the 
bank, and the wet blankets draped over 
the bodies of Conover and his wife. 

“You must go first,” he said to the 
shadowy-eyed woman as he took the pro- 
testing Conover up on his back. “Go 
first, madame, along the trail here. Then 
I shall know you are quite safe as I 
follow.” 


” 


"THE air was so thick, by this time, 
that the groping woman had trouble 
in finding the trail. 

“Breathe through the wet blanket, 
madame, if the smoke troubles your 
throat,” said Jean, panting a little as he 
mounted the slope up from the river- 
bank. He stopped her, once or twice, 
when she was about to make a wrong turn. 
And once, when she was weak with fa- 
tigue, he held her up while she rested. 
When Conover demanded to be put down, 
Jean merely forged on again, with his 
head low and his huge hands clasping the 
other man’s wrists. There was a roar of 
hot air above them, and twice burning 
embers, tossed forward by the wind, fell 
close beside their trail. And when it 
seemed they could breathe no more, that 
they could struggle on no more, they 
found themselves groping their way down 
to the rocky shore of Coldwater Lake. 

Jean put Conover down, close to the 
water's edge, and peered about for a bit 
of floating timber. But vision, by this 
time, was limited to only a few yards; 
and no timber was to be found. 

“I must bring the canoe,” Jean said, 
quite simply. “It is the only way.” 

“But you can’t go back into that!” 
cried Conover, with a gesture toward the 
rolling banks of smoke now tinged with 
red. 

“It is the only way,” repeated Jean 
as he caught up one of the wet blankets. 
“And this time I can go quickly.” 

“But you can’t do a thing like that 
for me,” protested the other man. “I 
wont allow it.” 

“Then we shall say that I am doing 
it in the service of Madame,” was Jean’s 
half-smiling reply. 

Laura Conover called after him, but he 
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did not turn back. She called a second 
time, and a second time got no answer. 
Then she stood watching him as the 
growing darkness swallowed him up. She 
stood with her clenched hands pressed 
tight against her breast. The horror went 
out of her eyes as she stared after him. 
It was almost a smile, an incomprehen- 
sible smile, that Conover saw come into 
her smoke-stained face. 

“He’s saved!” she said, under her 
breath. And that, too, seemed incom- 
prehensible to the man beside her. 

Then she started forward, with an odd 
gesture of finality. The dazed Conover 
thought, as he saw her, that some mad 
impulse was prompting her to follow after 
the guide. But she groped her way reso- 
lutely to the right, bent low as she 
climbed along the rocky shore-line. She 
pushed on, until he could no longer see 
her. 

He heard her call out to him, a few 
minutes later, call out half-triumphantly 
through the smoke-hung darkness. She 
reappeared, the next moment, waist-deep 
. the water, pushing something ahead of 
er. 

Conover saw, when she was beside the 
rock-shelf where he waited, that this 
vague something was a roughly squared 
boom-log, with a hole in either end. 

“Come quick,” she gasped, for a lurid 
light was playing over the lake by this 
time, and he could hear the crackling of 
resinous treetops. “We can lie on this 
and paddle out with our hands.” 

“But Jean?” gasped Conover, with an 
animal-like sound that was neither a sob 
nor a groan as he turned to see the sweep 
of flame that roared along the forest-wall. 





His wife did not answer that cry. But 
a look of pity crept into her face as she 
helped him to his feet and directed his 
unsteady steps, as she might a child’s, 
down to the waiting timber. She was 
not even conscious of anything ludicrous 
in her movements as she pushed off and 
paddled the heavy timber out over the 
rifled water where the air was clearer. 
It was Conover whose face was heavy | 
with a look of tragedy, of revolt against | 
Destiny working in the dark. 

“That man has died for us,” he said | 
in a voice touched with awe, as he stared | 
landward to where the tidal-wave of | 
flame was roaring past them. A shudder | 
went through his tired body. ‘“It’s—it’s 
terrible, to think of a man dying that 
way!” 

“Tt’s beautiful!” said the woman, very 
softly. 





‘THE searching-party in the motorboat 
from the Elk Crossing Mills found | 
Conover and his wife at dawn, huddled | 
in each other’s arms on the bracken-cov- | 
ered shore of Egg Island. They even | 
insisted, after being given dry clothing | 
and hot coffee, in joining in the search for | 
Jean Trudeau. | 
But it was old Jules Bedore, the fore- | 
man of the lower lake timber-gang, who | 
found the body of the guide, under the 
charred framework of his canoe. And | 
being wise in his generation, he said noth- 
ing about it to the wistful-eyed couple 
who waited hand in hand at the landing. 
“Dat citee femme look sad enough on 
de eyes, ba gosh,” asserted the philo- 
sophic old Jules, ‘“‘widout she have to see 
t’ing like dat!” 
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Steve turned slowly toward the door 
and walked out on the porch. She’d gone. 
Then there was no doubt about it. Gone! 
Without a word—without a line. 

As a thought struck him, he returned 
quickly to the desk post office. 

“Did Miss Ruth Shirley, who left here 
this morning, leave any address, ma’am?” 
he asked politely. 

The mail clerk looked up, smiled and 
examined her lists. 

“No, she didn’t. But she sajd she was 
going straight through to the East.” 

“Oh!” he said quietly. ‘Thank you, 
ma’am.”” Then he turned and went back 
to the corral. 

He didn’t ride that morning. He un- 
hitched his ponies, rode up to the bunk- 
house, changed his clothes, packed his be- 
longings in two battered suitcases and got 
into a wagon that was bound in the di- 
rection of the railway station. 

There was money due him at the office. 
But he didn’t want that—not her money. 
It would have scorched his fingers. 


Chapter Three 

}N spite of the fact that they were so 
different from her own girls (now dis- 

porting playfully in the sulphur pool be- 

low the terrace of the hotel), Mrs. 

Augustus Bain had taken a great fancy 











to Joan and Polly Freeman. The ac-| 
quaintance had begun informally in the | 
observation car of the Transcontinental | 
Limited going West, but when after El | 
Tovar at the Grand Cafion, the paths of | 
the two parties crossed at Los Angeles | 
and after that at Santa Barbara, their | 
meetings had all the merit of prearrange- | 
ment. 


Mrs. Bain’s massive complacency was | § 


not without its merits, and the Freeman | 
girls had learned to lean upon it in the | 
hurried moments of arrival or departure | 
in the various oases on their route of 
travel. By the time they reached Banff, 
the histories of the two families had been 
recounted or read between omitted con- 
fidences, and it was clear to Joan Free- 
man that Mrs. Bain was intensely am- 
bitious for her young daughters, whose 
social position in the suburb of Chicago 
where the children had grown was not 
now commensurate with the large for- 
tune that Gus Bain had recently acquired 
in the invention and manufacture of a 
successful breakfast food. Joan Free- 
man found Mrs. Bain very friendly and 
motherly, qualities which put to flight 
her rather amused tolerance of the good 
woman’s underlying motive to live down 
an obscure and impecunious past in Den- 
ver and Chicago and burst forth with her | 
daughters into the full light of publicity | 
and social preferment. Washington was 
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Do You Believe 


in Luck ? 


Thousands waste the best years of their 
life waiting for some “stroke of luck” to 
make them successful. Two men starting 
exactly alike as babies with the same 
kind of attention—then as boys with the 
same advantages of education—then as 
oung men feeling around for a start in 
life—and then after the final test as 
men, one is a failure, 





Atthe Age of2 the other a big suc- 
—~ 7a cess. Isit luck? No 
indeed. 


Luck vs. Self 


The one who succeeded 
believed in himself. He 
grabbed his opportunities 
as he sawthemand made 
good because he was pre- 
pared. He planned his 





a 
He believes Hein 


in Luck Himeeif progress ene | by step —_ 
fitted himself with specia 

At the Age of 20 training for the line of 
Sx. work he wanted to follow 


; and liked the best. The 
other fellow—the failure 
— blinded by his un- 
reasoning belief in luck 
f that never came, could 
only say: ‘‘That mansure 
was born lucky.”’ 






- There Is No 
ee ee 
ph mse Luck is exactly what you 
omnes makeit. Thereisan old 
saying—“‘Those who have 
—get.’’ The more you go 


At the Age of 30 

y after and getfor yourself 
‘ / instead of waiting for 
“luck” to come, t he more 
good fortuneisforced on 
you. Those who are pa- 
* tiently waiting f or some- 
thing good toturnupare 
invariably disappointed 
in life—those who know 
that they can make their 


a 
own good fortune always 
ans Peroot, find plenty of it waiting. 
His Luck 
Stop Idle 
At the Age of 40 Dreaming 


Take action and make 
your dreams come true. 
Make up your mind to be 
a success in that line of 
work or profession you 
like best—get the special 
training that will fit you. 
Dothisand you will make 
your own goodluck. But 
remember, the big thing 
is to be prepared—to have 





Out of A Big the special training that 
Luck Success will enable you to make 
use of the many oppor- 

At the Age of GO tunities that will surely 


come your way just as 
soon as you have un- 
bounded faithin yourself. 
Now take the first and 
really most important 
step in making your own 
good luck by sending in 
the coupon. This puts 
you under no obligation 
and no agents will bother 
you. 


American School 
Drexel Ave. & “>. 


cago 
©@AS. 1923 | 
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and no agents are to bother me. 
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her Mecca, and a rather gorgeous house 
had already been hired there for the com- 
ing season. 

Even Joan’s prejudices were not proof 
against the mild effulgence of Mrs. 
Bain’s smile, which had permeated her 
outer reserve before she was aware, and 
it was through Joan that Mrs. Bain was 
finally enlightened as to the life of these 
two independent young creatures who re- 
flected a worldly knowledge that brought 
into unpleasant relief her own uneventful 
and rather squalid past. The Freemans, it 
seemed, had always had money, not 
money in the sense that her husband, Mr. 
Bain, now reckoned it, but enough to 
keep up the home in New York in the 
fashion to which they had always been 
accustomed, to travel, and to do much 
as they pleased without question from 
anyone. Joan Freeman was twenty-two, 
Polly twenty; and the destinies of the 
girls, since the death of father and mother 
four years ago, lay balanced, it seemed, 
in the scale of Joan’s wisdom or frivolity. 
Mrs. Bain learned that after the mother’s 
death there had been a paid companion 
to live with them at the New York house, 
but the arrangement had been discon- 
tinued after a disagreement of which 
Polly had been the motive. 


JOAN spoke of these decisions with an 
air of assurance which was rather 
shocking, since by all accounts the chap- 
eron had probably been right, Joan 
wrong. But there was something so 
frank in Joan’s point of view that Mrs. 
Bain found herself listening with sym- 
pathy, if not altogether with approval. 
There was something rather fine, too, 
about Joan’s sense of responsibility as 
the head of the diminished family. Polly 
was inclined to be wild. Joan admitted 
that, and in a burst of confidence in- 
spired by the motherly sympathy of her 
listener, spoke of her promise to her dy- 
ing mother to cherish Polly, to guide and 
govern her as her mother had done until 
the illness that had taken her away. 

It was clear to Mrs. Bain that Joan 
was immensely imbued with her own im- 
portance and fully capable (in her own 
judgment) of carrying out every detail 
of her trust. Mrs. Bain was a little in- 
timidated, at the moment, by the larger 
world to which she aspired as reflected 
in the personalities of the Freeman sis- 
ters. They were so—self-sufficient. 

She was quite sure that she did not 
approve of these girls, and even now ad- 
mitted to herself a grave sense of re- 
sponsibility in having volunteered to take 
them under her protecting wing. She was 
a little worried, too, about Polly’s visit 
to the Proctors, for Joan, leaving the 
younger sister in Mrs. Bain’s care, had 
been gone for two weeks with her friends 
the Fosdykes, upon a camping expedition; 





“FLASHLIGHT” 


That's the title of a new story by your 
favorite author 


ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


which he has written for the next 
issue. It’s about a woman who ‘‘ad- 
ventured forth at night.” 











and Polly, to Mrs. Bain’s dismay, had 
disappeared from the hotel one morning 
merely leaving a note, taking for granted 
Mrs. Bain’s approval. 

It was of these things and many others 
that Mrs. Bain now thought as she sat 
knitting on the terrace of the hotel at 
Banff, comforted by the well-behaved 
splashings of Natalie and Sophie in the 
pool below her watchful eyes. Her girls 
were never discontented as Polly Free- 
man was, or noisily assertive like Joan. 
But in spite of the fact that they were 
both adorable children, she also realized 
that they lacked something which both of 
her new young friends possessed—color, 
personality, a magnetism that put her 
poor fledglings quite into the shade. 


T the sound of her name, Mrs. Bain’s 
needles stopped clicking, and she 
looked up with a smile. 

“Oh, darling Mrs. Bain!” said Polly 
Freeman as she came forward. “I sup- 
pose you thought I was mever coming 
back.” 

The girl bent and kissed the older 
woman. 

“Did you have a good time, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Bain. 

“Oh, lovely! The Proctors are going 
west tomorrow, and I thought I’d better 
return to you.” And then: “Has Joan 
come back yet?” 

“No, dear. I didn’t expect her until 
the day after tomorrow.” 

“Oh!” A trace of shadow passed over 
the girl’s face. And then she sat on 
the stone wall beside the stout lady and 
assumed an attitude for confidences. 

“I do want to ask a favor of you, 
Mrs. Bain.” 

“Of course, my dear,” replied the lady, 
“anything in my power—” 

“It’s just this: I’m going to ask you 
not to say anything to Joan about my 
visit. Joan is so fussy about me, and she 
doesn’t really like the Proctors.” 

“But the girls—Natalie, Sophie—will 
surely say something.” 

“Not if I talk to them first. You 
don’t mind, do you?” 

Mrs. Bain weighed the request in si- 
lence, her gaze down the valley. 

“It doesn’t really matter much, since 
I'm back again. Now, does it, Mrs. 
Bain?” 

The lady smiled at the sophistry. But 
it was a reasonable argument, and the 
pretty look that accompanied it was most 
persuasive. 

“Very well, my dear,” she said with a 
laugh, “if you’ll absolve me of all re- 
sponsibility.” 

“Of course. You darling!” She threw 
her arms around the obliging lady’s neck 
and gave her an appreciative hug. 


Chapter Four 
Will the appearance of Joan Free- 
man several days later, Mrs. Bain 
turned her thoughts definitely eastward. 
But she wished, before she parted from 
her desirable young friends, to show them 
some act of personal hospitality which 
would cement more closely the ties al- 
ready formed. Accordingly she invited 
them to visit her for a few days at the 
hotel in Chicago where she now dwelt, 
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a halfway house between her abandoned 
villa and the palace of her desire. 

In their rooms, while they dressed, the 
two girls discussed Mrs. Bain’s invita- 
tion. Joan, deeply tanned from her 
camping expedition, was sitting before 
her mirror in a flowered blue kimono, 
trying with little success to obliterate the 
ravages of sunburn upon her face and 
neck. Polly lounged in an easy chair 
near by, and gazed out of the window 
into the late twilight. The resemblance 
between the two girls was slight, except 
at the eyes, which possessed some com- 
mon family characteristic. With her pink- 
and-white skin and her corn-colored hair, 
Polly was uncommonly pretty. Her fea- 
tures, unlike Joan’s, were deftly but 
slightly made, as though it had not been 
thought necessary to finish more defi- 
nitely a beauty so cleverly conceived. 
Joan’s features seemed to have been 
modeled with greater pains, if not 
greater skill, and the depths beneath the 
brows gave an added shadow to her eyes, 
which though of almost the same color 
of slate-blue as her sister’s, seemed much 
more luminous. And tonight, in spite of 
the sunburn, the advantage lay with 
Joan, for the expression on the face of 
the younger girl marred its gentle con- 
tours. 

Joan, busily occupied, had taken no no- 
tice of Polly’s mood. The visit to Chi- 
cago, she urged, would be a pleasant way 
of breaking the long journey; Mrs. Bain 
had been very kind and she seemed so 
anxious to have them. To Joan’s sur- 
prise, Polly, who was usually expected 
to dissent from any plans which had not 
originated with herself, listlessly ac- 
quiesced. 

Something in the manner of her 
younger sister made Joan glance over her 
shoulder. 


“Matter, Polly? Bored?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought you’d been having such a 
good time.” 


“These mountains have been getting on 
my nerves. I want to go. Id like to 
leave tonight.” 


OAN turned. The tone of Polly’s 

voice was low, almost a whisper—but 
singularly intense, and the petulance of 
her expression more deeply marked than 
usual. Joan went to her and put her 
arm around her shoulders. 

“Got a headache?” 

“Oh, don’t bother,” she said peevishly. 

“Tt must be the altitude, darling.” 

“Do let up, will you! I’m all right,” 
she said as she got up from her chair. 

“But you're not all right. I’ve never 
seen you quite so—” 

“Oh, I’m just sick of this damn place 
—that’s all. You go down to dinner. 
T'll be along when I’m ready.” 

Joan studied her a moment in silence 
and then went back to her mirror for 
the few final superfluous pats of the hair 
which seemed desirable. She knew Polly’s 
moods, and silence was usually the most 
successful palliative. But at the door her 
brows wore a solicitous look as she gave 
her sister a final glance. 

“Do be sweet to Mrs. Bain and the 
girls when you come down, Polly, dear.” 

“Sweet!” the girl muttered. “I don’t 
see why she can’t leave us alone. She 
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needs us in the East. She'll come to 
New York. Don’t think that I can’t see. 
She’s just a climber. But if she expects 
to hang those kids around my neck—” 

“Why, Polly, I thought you liked Mrs. 
Bain.” 

The younger girl shrugged. “To pass 
the time on a railroad journey, but not 
for life.” 

“Very well. But I like the Bains, and 
I’m going to accept their invitation.” 

Polly lifted her evening frock from the 
chair and gave it a vicious jab. “Oh, I 
don’t care,” she said. “Do as you like.” 

Joan glanced at her once more and 
then silently left the room. 

In moments like these Polly’s petulance 
got on Joan’s nerves, and she felt less 
like speaking soothing phrases than vio- 
lently shaking her pretty sister until she 
grew reasonable. She had left the room 
quickly because the alternative had been 
two tempers spoiled instead of one, and 
a wretched evening of recriminations. 

But she loved Polly dearly, perhaps 
the more because of her imperfections. 
Her sister was selfish. But which one 
among the young people of their ac- 
quaintance was not? Joan had spoiled 
her, she knew, between moments of in- 
tense and futile severity. She was sure 
that Polly loved her better than anyone 
else in the world, and in spite of the fre- 
quent quarrels which came from Joan’s 
efforts to exert her authority, she felt that 
she had and would always have her 


younger sister’s confidence. 

[NX Chicago new manifestations 
Polly’s moods gave Joan more un- 

pleasant moments. 





BATTLE BANDITS 
IN THEIR LAIR 


Five Killed in Fight 
With Horsethieves 
in Arizona 








Stovepipe Springs, Ariz., Dec. 23.— 
Survivors of a savage battle with the 
notorious Hourglass Cafion band of 
horsethieves have just reached here, 
bringing with them a story that rivals 
the chronicles of Vigilante days. Traced 
to their lair in a remote cafion of the 
Chuckwalla mountains by an Easterner | 
named Ramsay, whose brother they 
had murdered, the outlaws made a | 
determined and all-but-successful | 
stand; Ramsay was roped by a Mex- | 
ican member of the gang named | 
Ximenes, and with a girl homesteader, | 
Ethel Gilman, was held as hostage. | 
They escaped, however, and with the 


| assistance of an old prospector known | 


of | 


and was doing, everything in her power | 
| work. Ximenes, Tom Emery, Cholo 


to make the visit of her young friends 
enjoyable. There were dinners, drives, 
theater-parties, flowers and rounds of the 
shops, where Joan’s and Polly’s advice 
was asked and taken in the selection of 


the wardrobe of the feminine Bains—oc- | 


cupations that would usually have given 
Polly pleasure. But Polly was not to be 
counted on. Moments of enthusiasm al- 


ternated with fits of moody abstraction in | 


which she totally ignored the friendly ad- 
vances of the childish, adoring Natalie, 
and even treated her kindly hostess to in- 
excusably short answers. 

It was not until they had been at home 
in New York for some weeks that Joan 
became definitely aware that gall was not 
well with Polly. Fits of feverish gayety 
alternated with moods of sullenness and 


as Sagebrush renewed the fight—to 


is “Tide Del dane | which a modern touch was given by 


the use of an old flivver as a breast- 


Bill and others of the gang were killed: 
and Sidewinder Crowfoot, a citizen 
of this town whose connection with the 
gang had not been hitherto known, was 
brought here handcuffed. H. Bedford- 
Jones, a distinguished magazine writer, 
has prepared a detailed account of the 
affair, which under the title “Cactus 
and Rattlers,” appears in the current 


| issue of THE BLuE Book MAGAZINE, 


silence, when she would spend days at a | : Se: 
7 : | story of the unexplained vanishing of 


time in her bedroom denying herself to 
all callers, even to Joe Drake, with whom 
Polly had a sentimental understanding. 
To all of Joan’s questions she gave angry 
or careless replies. At last, the hour 


seeming propitious, Joan went to Polly’s | 


bedroom, determined to satisfy her sense 
of responsibility by discovering whether 
her sister was more in need of sisterly 
comforts or the advice of the family phy- 
sician. 


now on sale. 





Strange Disappearance 
From Hilltop, Florida, comes the 


Thomas Carlton, a young man who had 
served as a sergeant in France, and 
who was well and favorably known in 
this neighborhood and to the many 
visiting sportsmen whom he took on 
deep-sea fishing expeditions in the vi- 
cinity. Later reports indicate that Carl- 


| ton has become a hobo and narrate one 


Joan entered the room without knock- | 


ing—to find Polly on her couch, her head 
buried in her arms. She was so slender 
and childlike, and her crouching pose so 
abject! A wave of tenderness swept over 
Joan, and she crossed the room quickly. 

“Polly! Tell me. What is it? What’s 
the matter with you, dear?” 





of the strangest stories ever chronicled 
of a young man’s fall from respectabil- 


| ity, his life as a tramp and his fight to 


come back. Charles Horn writes the 
story in fascinating detail in the Janu- 
ary issue of THe Brue Book Maca- 
ZINE, now on sale. 


| ambassador. 
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BARE PLOT 
IN HOME OF 
BRITISH KING 





London, Dec. 23.—Rumors of a 
most amazing occurrence at Windsor 
Castle, where the King is in residence, 
have been circulating for the past two 
days; tonight a prominent official, 
whose name for obvious reasons can- 
not be divulged, has placed our cor- 
respondent in possession of the aston- 
ishing facts: 

Among the royal guests for the past 
week have been a number of Conti- 
nental notables, including the Spanish 
And in the suite of the 
latter, disguised, was a certain German 
secret agent who had obtained a hold 
over the Iberian official in a matter of 
gambling debts. Taking advantage of 
the opportunities given him by his 
quarters in the visitors’ wing at Wind- 


| sor, this German agent had succeeded 


in stealing a certain state document 
of inestimable importance, when he 
was apprehended by the famous 
George Trevor and his associate Free 
Lances in Diplomacy; and the state- 
ment is generally credited that the 
German agent has been sent to a per- 
manent exile in one of the more re- 
mote British colonies. .The whole 
story, with a delightful and authentic 
picture of the life led by the Royal 
family at Windsor, is graphically nar- 
rated by Clarence Herbert New. 





The Plymouth Express 
Affair 


All London has been almost equally 
interested in one of the most extra- 
ordinary murder mysteries of recent 
years. A young naval officer, return- 
ing to Plymouth, found under the seat 
of his compartment the body of a 
young woman, stabbed to the heart. 
For the past few days the journals have 
been full of the affair, and Scotland 
Yard officials have been at their wit’s 
end. Finally the famous Belgian 
detective, Hercule Poirot, was called 
in, and today his solution of the strange 
crime is published, together with the 
good news that the criminals have been 
apprehended. Agatha Christie, a 
writer of exceptional skill, details the 
affair in graphic fashion. Along with 
Mr. New’s story of the Free Lances in 
Diplomacy and many other memorable 
contributions, it appears in the January 
number of THE BLUE Book Maca- 
ZINE, now on sale. 
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The younger girl straightened. “Oh, 
it’s you,” she said colorlessly. 

“What is it, darling?” gasped Joan. 
“You must tell me.” 

“Nothing. Just leave me alone, will 


you?” 

“No. I’ve left you alone too long al- 
ready. What’s been bothering you, 
Polly? I must know. You'll tell me, 


wont you?” 

“Nothing, nothing is bothering me. I 
don’t see why I can’t lie down if I want 
to.” 

The thin voice rose petulantly, but 
Joan’s quick ear caught the slight break 
in it. Tears—anything was better than 
this long silence, this vigil of self-com- 
munion which had for so long defied in- 
trusion. So Joan insisted, all the love of 
her heart going out to this sister that 
she had promised to help and protect. 

“Polly, you must tell me,” she went on 
gently. “I love you so, sister dear. You 
know, don’t you, that I love you better 
than anything in the world?” 

The note of sympathy and tenderness 
probed deeply. Polly turned toward her 
sister, trembling and startled, her glance 
wavering, and then as Joan’s arm went 
around her shoulder, she fell headlong 
upon her couch in a passion of tears. 

Joan dropped to her knees beside her, 
murmuring soothing phrases as she had 
used to do when they were children. She 
tried to believe that this mood was like 
other moods of Polly’s and would end in 
girlish confidences of imaginary troubles 
that could be smoothed away; but in spite 
of herself an instinct warned her that 
these were no childish tears, but the grief 
of a woman in contrition and self-abase- 
ment. It amazed her that she had not 
known that Polly had grown to woman- 
hood, startled her as she realized that 
Polly’s grief came from sources beyond 
her possible knowledge. In the brief 
glimpse that she had had of Polly’s eyes, 
she had seen anguish and—was it terror, 
of something unspeakable? 

Meanwhile the girl’s sobs racked her 
as though they had been her own. 

“Tell me, Polly dear. You must,” she 
urged at last, gently. “Tell me every- 
thing.” 

“Oh, I can’t,” came in stifled tones. 
“3 can't.” 

“T want to help you—whatever it is. 
I can help you. I promised to look out 
for you, Polly, and I will. Tell me what 
has upset you so. I'll do anything to 
make you happy again—anything.” 


“Oh, Joan—Joan..... I can’t look 
at you.” 

“Don’t look, then. Just tell me, dar- 
ling.” 


AND then slowly, with painful effort, 
the girl spoke, while Joan listened, 
pity struggling with terror at the revela- 
tion, conscious in the depths of her soul 
that she herself was in part responsible 
for the calamity that had befallen. She 
tried to listen calmly, to keep her mind 
clear, above the succeeding waves of hor- 
ror that seemed bent on engulfing it. 
Something seemed to be required of her, 
something more than just to listen while 
Polly gasped her pitiful tale, but she 
could find no voice while Polly spoke. 
The last words of the confession passed 
into broken phrases of shame, of self- 


pity, of defiance. .... And still Joan 
crouched wordless, dry-eyed, staring 
across the prostrate figure of her sister 
at the bright flowers in the wall-paper of 
the pretty room. It had always been 
such a girlish room, so like Polly. Pleas- 
ant sounds floated in with the sunlit air, 
indeterminate yet ghastly in their famil- 
iar gayety—street-calls, a piano in a 
neighboring house, a woman singing. But 
only the figure on the couch was real, the 
pretty figure shrouding its ugly secret. 

“Joan!” came a choked voice. “Why 
don’t you say something? Curse me, if 
you like. I can bear that. But say 
something, for God’s sake!” 

“Polly—Polly!” Joan gasped brokenly. 

“It’s horrible, Joan. But something 
must be done. What can I do?” 


OLLY had straightened, and her gaze 

sought Joan, who was bent forward, 
her head upon her hands, trying to con- 
vince herself that all that she had heard 
was not fact but just a nightmare from 
which she would soon awaken. She 
scarcely felt the touch of Polly’s groping 
fingers on her shoulder. 

“You’ve got to help me, Joan,” said 
Polly fiercely. “I’ve been an awful fool 
—but not worse than lots of other girls.” 

“Sh—Polly! Don’t. Not now.” 

Joan rose painfully and walked to the 
window. 

“Oh, Joan—don’t be so heartless. If 
you hadn’t gone away with the Fosdykes 
it never would have happened.” 

Joan had felt the bitter need for the 
accusation before Polly had uttered it. 

“Good God,” she gasped from the 
window, “don’t you suppose I know that? 
Don’t make that any harder for me to 
bear. It’s all my fault. I know it. I 
should have known you better. But this 
—oh, Polly, how could you?” 

“T thought I loved him—” 

The essence of loathing was in Joan’s 
voice as she whispered: “The beast—the 
coward!” 

“Joan! It wasn’t his fault. Bad as 
I’ve been, I can’t have you blaming him. 
He loved me. I know he did. He wanted 
me to marry him; I ran away. I was 
frightened. I was afraid that I might—” 

“If you only had!” Joan turned back 
into the room and paced back and forth, 
her fingers writhing painfully. ‘At 
least—” She stopped and faced her sis- 
ter squarely. “Where is this man now?” 


Polly shrugged helplessly. “I don’t 
know. How should I? But you 
wouldn’t—” 


The question trailed into questioning 
silence as Joan’s eyes lighted with a sud- 
den resolution. 

“We've got to find him. 
to,” she muttered. 


We've got 


M UCH seemed to be required of Joan. 

Hers had been the responsibility for 
Polly. She had taken it boldly, care- 
lessly, as she did everything, sure of her 
own ability to cope with the frivolities 
of her younger sister, sure of Polly’s af- 
fection, which was to be the medium of 
her influence. She tried to make Polly 
see the necessity for the trip to Banff, 
where, she thought, everything could be 
quietly arranged. But Polly refused to 
go. Joan pleaded with her, grew angry, 
and finally wept. But Polly was stub- 
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born. She would not go. So Joan in 
desperation at last decided to go alone. 

There was plenty of time on the rail- 
way journey for Joan to think and to plan, 
but every thought, every plan, seemed to 
end in useless self-recriminations. She 
could not blame Mrs. Bain, for Polly’s 
chaperon of the moment had even been 
denied the opportunity of refusing her 
consent to Polly’s mad escapade. Of 
course there had been no Proctors. They 
had been a figment of Polly’s imagina- 
tion. But Mrs. Bain could not have 
known that. Nor could she have known 
that Polly had gone to Lake Louise. 
There was no one to blame for what had 
happened but Polly—and herself, for she 
had had warnings that Polly was not to 
be relied upon. She had always known 
that her sister was weak and impulsive 
dangerous qualities in one so pretty. The 
burden of that knowledge lay heavily 
upon her now. For Polly would never 
have dared to run away, if Joan had 
stayed at Banff instead of following her 
own inclinations in going on the Fos- 
dykes’ camping party. 

There had been dreadful moments with 
Polly before Joan had left New York, 
when the frightened girl had pleaded with 
her not to go, had in fact suggested from 
her precocity unspeakable alternatives 
which opened Joan’s eyes still further to 
her lack of moral responsibility. It 
seemed to Joan that she had not known 
her sister, that she spoke in a strange 
language, as a woman of a different and 
lower caste might have spoken. 





UT from the moment of revelation, 

Joan had known that there was but 
one thing to do: to find this man, wher- 
ever he was, and bring him to New York, 
that a marriage might be arranged at 
once. It was a mission of fear, of hatred 
and loathing. It was difficult, from Polly’s 
confused descriptions, to know just what 
kind of man he was, what kind of meet- 
ing awaited her at the end of this dread- 
ful journey. He had been one of the 
guides at the lake, tall, with brown hair 
and blue eyes, and his name was Steve. 
That was all, and yet she hoped that it 
would be enough to enable her to find 
him. She knew that she must find him, 
wherever he was, and bring him back 
with her to New York, where lies should 
be told and a honeymoon to a distant 
spot arranged for. 

By the time she reached the mountains 
Joan had measured the miles in years. 
A cloud had fallen upon her. She 
seemed to be filled with the wisdom and 
the sorrows of the ages. It was diffi- 
cult to believe that this mountain village, 
chill, austere under a light fall of Oc- 
tober snow, could be the blithe, sunlit 
pleasure-resort that she left so full of the 
joy of life two months ago. Black mists 
shrouded the peaks of Tunnel and 
Stoney Squaw, and the Bow River ran 
dark and forbidding under the carriage- 
bridge. The main Banff hotels were 
closed, and so she found a small hotel 
where she left her suitcase. Then, with- 
out delay, she went forth in search of 
the transportation office which provided 
all the ponies and guides at the various 
mountain resorts. Her position was a 


precarious one, but she presented herself 
with the assurance of her righteous cause. 
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T the office a short, thick-set man 
with dark eyes and swarthy skin sat 
looking over some papers at a desk. 


Giving a fictitious name, she took the | 


chair he indicated and stated the object 
of her visit. 

“Steve? H’m! Let me see,” said the 
man. “Oh, yes. He left us about the 
middle of the season. Tall, good-looking 
chap.” And then politely: “Would you 
mind telling what it is you want of him?” 

Joan had already made up her mind to 
evade an answer to such a question. “It 


doesn’t really matter, does it?” she asked | 


with a smile. 

“No, it doesn’t. And it’s no affair of 
mine, of course. But the reason I’m cu- 
rious is because he left the lake when we 
were short-handed, right in the middle of 
our busiest month, without a by-your- 
leave to anyone. We owed him money 


too—two weeks’ salary, and he’s never 


claimed it.” 

“Then you mean that you don’t know 
where he is?” asked Joan uncertainly. 

“Yes ma’am. That’s just about it. 
He’s never come back—just packed up 
and went—disappeared as completely as 
if he’d fallen off the edge of the earth.” 

“How strange!” muttered Joan. 

“We thought so, too. We've nothing 
against him except leaving us in the lurch, 
but he had every right to leave us if he 
wanted to.” 





“Then you don’t know where he came | 


from?” she asked weakly. 
“No, I don’t. 
where. He just drifted in here looking 
for a job, and we hired him—on his face, 
you might say.” 
“Can’t you tell me his last name?” 
“T don’t know it. But I'll ask.” 


HE got up and went 

room, where Joan heard him talking 
with another man. The entire proceed- 
ing was so dreadfully casual when her 
need was so urgent! For in a moment 
the man returned. 

“Sorry, ma’am,” he said, “but we 
haven’t any record; he was only with us 
about a month.” 

“Do you think,” she asked again, “that 
there is anyone else here who might know 
more about him than you do?” 

“No, I don’t. He was a silent sort of 
cuss. Never talked about himself to any- 
body.” 


“Do you think there’s anyoge at the 
} 


lake—” she began. 

“Hotel up there’s closed. Nobody 
there. I’m sorry, ma’am,” he finished 
apologetically. “I'd like to help you if 
I could. But you see—” 

She felt the keen dark eyes of the man 
following her as she went out of the 
door and into the snowy street, a chill 
at her heart. It was for this failure that 
ske had traveled three thousand miles! 
The man had gone, leaving no trace— 
and with him all hope of Polly’s salva- 
tion. There was nothing that she could 
do—nothing. 

That night she took the train back to 
the East. 


The forthcoming chapters of this 

extraordinary story of one woman’s 

sin and another’s sacrifice are inter- 

esting indeed. Watch for them in 

the next, the February, issue of 
The Red Book Magazine. 


into another | 


From the States some- | 
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ecMore important 


than soap 


E is happy because he is healthy; 

and health depends on internal 
cleanliness. A clean skin helps to pro- 
tect the body from germs from without. 
But internal cleanliness prevents the 
creation of dangerous poisons within 
the body. 


Internal cleanliness means freedom from 
cloggedintestines—regularandthorough 
elimination of food waste from the body. 
A clogged intestinal system is asure fore- 
runner of disease. Here start such minor 
ailments as headaches, bilious attacksand 
insomnia—each of which takes toll of 
your health and vitality. Poisons flood 
your system. Vital organs are affected. 
Your power of resistance is lowered. 
Health, even life itself, is threatened. 


In faulty elimination, due to clogging, 
say intestinal specialists, lies the pri- 
mary cause of more than three-quarters 
ofall illness, including the gravest dis- 
eases of life. 


Laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come faulty elimination, says a noted 








REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 


and water 


authority, but by their continued use 
tend only to aggravate the condition and 
often lead to permanent injury. 


Medical science through knowledge of 
the intestinal tract gained by X-ray ob- 
servation has found at last in /ubrication 
a means of overcoming faulty elimina- 
tion. The gentle lubricant, Nujol, pene- 
trates and softens the hard food waste 
and thus hastens its passage through and 
out of the body. Thus it brings internal 
cleanliness. 


Not a Medicine 


Nujol is not a laxative and cannot cause 
distress. Nujol is used in leading hos- 
pitals and is prescribed by physicians 
throughout the world for the relief of 
faulty elimination in people of all ages. 


Don’t give disease a start. Adopt this 
habit of internal cleanliness. Nujol is 
not a medicine. Like pure water, it is 
harmless. Take Nujol as regularly as you 
brush your teeth or wash your face. For 
sale by all druggists. 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. ( New Jersey) 


Nujol, Room 810-F 7 Hanover Sq., NewYork 


For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, 
to cover packing and postage, please send mea 
trial bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, 
“Faulty Elimination’’. (For booklet only, check 
here — and send without money.) 
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I BAKE it specially every Tuesday night. I 
bake it as you like it—beautiful golden 
loaves with plenty of plump and juicy Sun- 
Maid Raisins. Rich and fruity—healthful 
as well as delicious. And so much good- 
ness at such low cost! 

Rolls, too, and cookies are included in my 
special Wednesday baking. Coffee cakes, 
muffins, ‘‘snails,’’ cakes, Raisin Pie, and 
other tempting Sun-Maid Raisin Foods. 

Bakers every week—everywhere—prepare 
the finest Sun-Maid Raisin Bread and other 
Raisin Foods ‘‘Special for Wednesday.”’ 

You can get them, fresh and fragrant 
from the oven, at any bakery, grocery 
store or delicatessen in your city. 

Serve these delicious Raisin Foods for 
Wednesday’s dinner—for your own and the 
children’s luncheon. And—u-um! Rai- 
sin Bread toast for Thursday’s breakfast. 


Raisin Bread 








) from my ovens 







Fresh 
and fragrant 


Raisin Bread 
on Wednesdays 





Special Wednesday bakings of finest Raisin 
Bread and other Raisin Foods are endorsed 
by bakers everywhere, by the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, by the American 
Bakers’ Association, and by the Bread and 
Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 


on Wednesdays 














